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PREFACE 

This coDection of one-act plays appears because of an in- 
reasingly laige demand for such a volume. The pkys have 
wen sheeted and the Introduction prepared to meet the need 
»f the student or teacher who desires to acquaint hinoself with 
the one-act play as a specific dramatic form. 

The plays included have been selected with this need in mind. 
Accordingly, emphasis has been placed upon the wholesome and 
uplifting rather than upon the sordid and the ultra-realistic. 
The unduly sentimental, the strikingly melodramatic, and the 
play of questionable moral problems, has been consciously 
avoided. Comedies, tragedies, farces, and melodramas have 
1)een included; but the chief concern has been that each play 
I should be good dramatic art. 

I The Dramatie Analyns and Construction of the One-Act Play, 
which appears in the Introduction, also has been prepared for 
the student or teacher. This outline^analysis and the plays 
in this volume are sufficient material, if carefully studied, for 
an understanding and appreciation of the one-act play. 

B. Roland Lewis* 
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CONTEMPORARY ONE-ACT PLAYS 



INTRODUCTION 

THE ONE-ACT FLAT AS A SFECXEIC DBAMATIC 

TYPE 

The one-act pky is with us and is asking for ccxnrideration. 
It is challenging our attention whether we will or no. In both 
Europe and America it is one of the conspicuous factors in pres- 
cDt-day dramatic activity. Theatre managers, stage designers* 
acton, playwrights*' and professors in universities recognize its 
presence as a vital force. Professional theatre folk and anui^ 
tears eq)eciany are devoting zestf ul ei^rgy both to the writing 
and to the producing of this shorter form of drama. 

Tlie one-act play b claiming recognition as a specific dramatic 
type. It may be said that, as an art form, it has achieved that 
<iistiQction. The short story, as every one knows, was once an 
embryo and an experiment; but few nowadays would care to 
bold that it has not developed into a specific and worthy literary 
^ono. This shorter form of prose fiction was once apologetic* 
and that not so many 3rear8 ago; but it has come into its own and 
oov is recognised as a distinct type of prose narrative. The 
<tte-act play, like the short story, also has come into its own. 
No longer is it wholly an experiment. Indeed, it is succeeding 
in high places. The one-act play is taking its place among the 
aisiuficant types of dramatic and literary expression. 

Artistically and technically considered, the one-act play is 
quite as much a distinctive dramatic problem as the longer play. 
In writing either, the playwright aims so to handle his material 
tbat he will get his central intent to his audience and will pro- 
voke their interest and emotional response thereto. Both aim 
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at a nngleness of impressioii and diamatic effect; both aim lo be 
a high order of art. Yet since the one is shorter and more con- 
densed, it follows that the(drmik|turgy of the one is somewhat 
different from that of the other, just as the technic of the 
cameo is different from the technic of the full-sized statue. 
The one-act play must, as it were, be presented at a ''single set- 
ting": it must start quickly at the beginning with certain defi- 
nite dramatic elements and pass rapidly and effectively to a cru- 
cial movement without halt or digression. A careful analysis of 
any one of the plays in this volume, like Anton Tchekov's The 
BpoTt or like Oscar M. Wolff's Where Bid in America^ will reveal 
yCnis fact. The shorter form of drama, like the short story, has 
a technical method characteristically its own. 

It is a truth that the one-act play is well made or it is nothing 
at all. A careful analysb of Sir James M. Barriers The Twelve^ 
Pound Look^ Paul Hervieu's ModeHiy, Althea Thurston's The 
Exchange, will reveal that these rqiresentative one^act plays are 
well made aiad are real bits of dramatic art. A good one-act 
play is not a mere cheap mechanical tour deforce; mechanics and 
artistry it has, of course, but it is also a high order of art product. 
A delicately finished cameo is quite as much a work of art as is 
the larger statue; both have mechanics and design in their struc- 
ture, but those of the cameo are more deft and more highly spe- 
cialized than those of the statue, because the work of the former 
is done under far more restricted conditions. The one^act play 
at its best b cunningly wrought. 

Naturally, the material of the one-act play is a bit episodical. 
It deals with but a single situation. A study of the plays in this 
volume will reveal that no whole life's story can be treated ade- 
quately in the short play, and that no complexity of plot dm be 
employed. Unlike the longer play, the shorter form of drama 
shows not the whole man-— except by passing hint — but a sig- 
nificant moment or experience, a significant character-trait. 
However vividly this chosen moment may be interpreted — and 
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the aoMuct play must be vivid — ^much will atSU be left to the 
imagiiiatioiL It is the aim of the one-act f onn to trace the 
causal relatioiia of but one ciicumstance ao that the ciicumstance 
may be intensified. He writer of the one-act play deliberately 
isoJatea ao that he may throw the strong flashlight more aearch- 
iD^ on aome one significant event, on some fundamental ele- 
ment of character, <m some moving emotion. He presents in a 
vigoroas, compressed, and suggestive way a simplification and 
idttlkationof a particular part or aspect of life. Qftenheopens 
tea momentary little vista of life, but it is so clear-cut and so 
ipificant that a whole life is often revealed thereby. 

The student must not think that because the one-act play 
deab with but one crisis or but one simplified situation, it is 
thercfore weak and inconsequential. On the contrary, since only 
one event or situation can be emphasized, it follows that the 
wiiter ia obliged to choose the one determining crisia which makea 
or nuua the supreme struggle of a soul, the one great change or 
turning-point or end of a life history. Often such moments are 
the leally vital material for drama; nothing affords so much op- 
portunity for striUng analysis, for emotional stress, for the sug- 
gestion of a whole character sketched in the act of meeting its 
test. 

The oae-Bct play is a vital literary product. To segregate a 
bit of aignificant experience apd^ to preaent a finished picture of 
its aspects and effects; to o^^ectja motive so searchingly and 
ddlfully that its very roots are laid bare; to detach a single figure 
bcm a dramatic sequence and portray the essence of its charac- 
ter; to bring a series of actions into the clear light of day m a 
sudden and brief human crisis; to tell a significant story briefly 
and with suggestion; to portray the humor of a person or an 
incident, or in a trice to reveal the touch of tragedy resting like 
the finger of fate on an experience or on a character — ^these are 
some of the possibilities of the onenact play when handled by a 
loaster dramatist. 



6 INTRODUCTION 

THE FBOFEB APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF THE 

ONE-ACT PLAY 

To read a one-act play merely to get its story is not in itself 
an exercise of any extraordinary value. This sort of approach 
to any form of literature does not require much appreciation of 
literary art nor much intelligence. Almost any normal-minded 
person can read a play for its story with but little expenditure 
of mental effort. IVoper appreciation of a one-act play requires 
more than a casual reading whose chief aim is no more Uian 
getting the plot. 

If the shorter form of drama is to be appreciated properly as a 
real literary form, it must be approached from the point of 
view of its artistry and technic. This means that the student 
should understand its organic construction and technic, just 
as he should understand the organic construction and technic 
of a short story, a ballad, or a perfect sonnet, if he is to appre- 
ciate them properly. 

The student should know what the dramatist intends to get 
across the footlights to his audience, and should be able to detect 
how he accomplishes the desired result. 

It must not be thought that the author urges a study of con- 
struction at the expense of the human values in a play. On the 
contrary, such a study is but the means whereby the human 
values are made the more manifest. Surely no one would argue 
that the less one knows about the technic of music the better 
able is one to appreciate music. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that, within reasonable limits,, no one can really appreciate a 
one-act play if one does not know at least the fundamentals of 
its dramatic organization. 

In fact, students of the one-act play recognise in its construc- 
tive regularity not a hindrance to its beauty but a genuine pow^. 
This but lends to it the charm of perfection. The sonnet and the 
cameo axe admirable, if for no other reason than their superior 
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wcrlnnaiwhip« The one-act play does not lose by any reason of 
its technical requirements; indeed, this is one of its greatest 
assets. And the student who will take the pains to familiarize 
himself with the organic construction of a typical one-act play 
will have gone a long way in airiving at a proper appreciation of 
this shorter form of drama. 

DRAMATIC ANALYSIS AND CONSTRUCTION OP TBDB 

ONE-ACT PLAY 

L The Themb of the Onb-Act Pult 

The one-act play, like the short story, is a work of literary art, 
and must be approached as such. Just like a painting or a poem 
or a fine public building, the one-act play aims at making a nfi- 
^iieneis qf irffed upon the reader or observer. One does not judge 
a statae, or a poem, or any other work of art, by the appearance 
d any isolated part of it, but by the sum-total effect of the whole. 
The fundamental aim of a one-act play is that it shall so present 
a smgleness of effect to the reader or to the assembled group who 
lave gathered to witness a performance of it, that the reader or 
observer will be provoked to emotional response there to. 

Thtts, when a student reads a play like George Middleton*s. 
TndiUon, he is made to see and feel that the life of a daughter 
las been handicapped and the longings of a mother smothered 
because of the conventional narrowness of an otherwise loving 
father. This is the singleness of effect of the play; this is its 
theme. This is precisely what the author of the play wished his 
leader or observer to see and feel. When one reads Bosworth 
Crocker's The Last StraWf one feels that a reasonably good and 
worthy man, because of his sensitiveness to criticism, has been 
driven to despair and to a tragic end by the malicious gossip of 
neighbors. One's sense of pity at his misfortune is aroused. 
This is what the author intended to do. This idea and effect is 
the theme of the play. And when the student reads Paul Her- 
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vieu's Moiettyf he f eek that a womaii, even though she may lead 
herself into thinking she prefers bratal frankness, instinctively 
likes affection and even flattery. This is the effect produced by 
the play; this is its intent; this is its theme. 

In approaching a one-act play» then» the very first considera- 
tion should be to determine what the purpose and intent of the 
play is — ^to determine its theme. This demands that the play 
be read through complete at one sitting and that no premature 
conclusions be drawn. Once the play is read» it is well to sub- 
ject the play to certain leading questions. What has the author 
intended that his reader or hearer shall understand* think, or 
ted? What is the play about? What is its object and purpose ? 
Is it a precept or an observation found in life, or is it a bit of 
fancy? Is it artificially didactic and moralizing? With what 
fundamental element in human nature does it have to do: Love ? 
Patriotism? Fear? Egotism and self -centredness? Sacriooe? 
Eaithfukess? Or what? 

A word of warning should be given. The student should not 
get the idea that by theme is meant the moral of the play. A 
good play may be thoroughly moral without its descending to 
commonplace moralizing. Good plays concern themselves with 
the presentation of the fundamentals of life rather than a creed 
of morals, theories, and propagandas. Art concerns itself with 
larger things than didactic and argumentative moralizing. 

n. Thb Tbchnic of the One-Act Pult 

Once the student satisfies himself as to the singleness of effect 
or theme of the play, he will do well to set himself to the task of 
seeing just how the dramatist has achieved this effect. He 
should keep in mind that the playwright is a skilled workman; 
that he has predetermined for himself just what he wishes his 
audience to think, fed, or understand, and has marshalled all his 
materials to that end. The way by which he accomplishes that 
end is his technic. Technic is but the practical method by 
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which an artiBt can moat effectively convey his message to his 
public In a play the materials that the dramatist uses to this 
end are character* plot, dialogue, and stage direction. If he is 
ikflled he will use these elements in such a way that the residt 
t3I be an artistic whole, a singleness of effect, an organized unit 
thit wiD exemplify and express his theme. 

A. Tbs Charactebs in the One-Act Plat. — Generally 
speaking, drama grows out of character. Farce, melodrama, and 
otiavaganza usually consist of situation rather than of charac- 
ter. In any event, the student should avail himself of every 
nesns to understand the characters in the play under discussion. 
Ss real appreciation of the play will be in direct ratio almost to 
his miderstanding of the persons in the drama. Any attention 
given to this end will be energy well spent. The student should 
get into the very heart of the characters, as it were. 

Thus, Adonuah, in Beulah Bomstead's The DicMical CireUp 
is a narrow, self-centred, Puritan egotist who has little about Us 
penonaHty to appeal to the romantic and vivacious Bettt. 
Udt SniB, in Sir James M. Barrie's The Twdve-Pound Look, is a 

gnman yf\^ TeflHy "» Pftthctic in her longing for aomft human 



iftdq)en dence in the presence of her self-centred husband, "Sm" 

berg's Manikin and Minikin, are conventionalized puppets rep- 
resenting the light yet half-serious bickerings, jealousies, and 
qoarrdlings of human nature. 

The student will do well to characterize the dramatis peraonm 
Uiberatdy and specifically. He should not now value himself 
tor working fast; for things done in a hurry usuaUy lack depth. 
He must not be content with vague and thin generalities. In 
SQslyzing a character it might be well to apply some specific 
ipttstions similar to the following: Just what is the elemental 
lunnan quality in the character? Loving? Trusting? Egotis- 
tic? Superstitious? Revengeful? Treacherous? Selfish? Dis- 
contented ? Optimistic ? Romantic ? Or what ? How does the 
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dramatist duuracteruse them: By action? By dialogue? "Ry 
spirit <rf likes and dislikes? By racial trait? By religion? 'By 
peculiarity of manner, speech, appearance? Are the characters 
really dramatic: are they impelled to strong emotional reaction 
upon each other and upon situation? Do they provoke one's 
dramatic sympathy? Do they make one feel their own point of 
view and their own motives for conduct? 

B. The Qlot of the One-Act Pla.t. — Plot and character 
are integrally interlinked. Plot is not merely story taken trouL 
every-day life, where seldom do events occur in a series of doaely 
foUowing minor crucial moments leading to a dimax. The dram* 
atist so constructs his material that there is a sequential and 
causal interplay of dramatic forces, ending in some major crisis 
or crucial moment. Plot may be said to be the framework and 
constructed story by which a dramatist exemplifies his theme. 
It does not exist for its own end, but is one of the funda- 
mental means whereby the playwright gets his singleness of 
effect, or theme, to his reader or hearer. From the story ma-> 
terial at his disposal the playwright constructs his plot to this 
very end. 

Careful attention should be given to the plot. The student 
diould question it carefully. Do the plot materials seem to have 
been taken from actual life? Or do th^ seem to be invented ? 
Is the plot well suited to exemplifying the theme ? Reconstruct 
the story out of which the plot may have been built. Since the 
plot of a one-act play is highly simplified, detenmne whether 
there are any complexities, any irrelevancies, any digressions. 
Does the plot have a well-defined b^^inning, middle, and end ? 

1. The Beginning of the One-Ad Play, — Having but a relatively 
short time at its disposal, usually about thirty minutes and sel- 
dom more than forty-five minutes, the b^inning of a one^act 
play KB very short. It b characterized by ccmdensation, com* 
pactness, and brevity. Seldom is the beginning more than a 
half-page in length; often the play is got under way in two or 
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tiiRe Epeochn. Tlie student will do well to practise to the end 
that he will recognize instantly when the dramatic background 
of a one-act play has been laid. 

Whatever else may characterise the b^^inning, it must be dra- 
nstically effective. Instantly it must catch the powers of per- 
ception by making them aware of the initial situation out of 
niiich the subsequent dramatic action will develop. A good be- 
gmnxDg makes one feel that suddenly he has come face to face 
vith a situation which cannot be solved without an interplay of 
dnmatic forces to a given final result. 

Thus, when one reads Ahhea Thurston's The Exchange, one is 
made suddenly to feel that human beings are discontent with 
their AorfcofningB and possessed qualities, and that they always 
fed tbat they would be happier if they possessed something other 
thin what they have. The Judos, who handles the cases as 
they come in for exchange, is disgusted with the vanities of 
hmnankind, and is ready to dear his hands of the whole matter. 
Here is a situation; it is the beginning of the play. In the begin- 
ning of Lady Gregory's Hyacinth Eahey one is brought suddenly 
to the realization that Hyacinth Halvbt instinctively rebeb 
•0unst the highly colored and artificially created good name 
that has been unwittingly superimposed upon him. This situa- 
tioii, suddenly presented, is the beginning of the play. Out of 
this initial situation the subsequent dramatic action evolves. 

Is the b^inning too short? Too long? Does it make the 
initial dramatic situation clear ? How has the playwright made 
it dear and effective ? Just where is the end of the beginning ? 
Although the beginning and the subsequent plot development 
oe weQ blended together, so that there is no halting where the 
heginning ends, usually one can detect where the one ends and 
the other begins. It is a good idea, for the purpose of develop- 
ing a sense of the organic structure of the one-act play, to draw 
t line across the page of the play, just where the one ends and 
the other begins. 
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The aMng of the play is a part of the beginning. Is the 
ting realistic? Bomantic? Fantastic <^ bisarre? Are the de- 
tails of stage design, piopertie8» and especially the atmosphere 
and color scheme in harmony with the tone of the play itself ? 
Is the setting really an organic part of the play or is it something 
apart from it? Note that the setting is usually written in the 
third person, present tense, and in italics. 

2. rfts M«i(2{e of e/fe Oiie-il(^ Pfay.--The niiddle of a one-act 
play is concerned primarily with the mam crucial moment or 
dimaz and the dramatic movement that from the b^inning leads 
up to it. A good play consists of a series of minor crises l«*«/iiTig 
up to a major crisis or crucial moment. It is for thb crucial 
moment that the play exists; it b for this big scene precisely that 
the Tpiay has been written. Indeed, the play succeeds or fails as 
the crucial moment is strongly dramatic or flabbily weak. This 
is the part of^the play that is strongest in dramatic tension, 
strongest in emotional functioning. 

A study of Sir James M. Barrie's The Twdve^Pound Look 

fllij^yfl fliaf »Ti<> p^i^'fll mnment mmii nt th^ point where "Sm*^ 

jAMtv Siya in lii ^ self-ceuti ^ <*ffotii"^ ^^fpff^^ TS that his wife's. 

^-^"^ ^Wft'* ^yftrt"^^"ffypg ftP"H e^iiv be mti?^*^ '^ "^^ "^^^ 

permitted no other freedom than mer ely ^pM-n^ting ^ fyp<»n»;fr^^ 
In Althea Thurston's The Exchange the crucial moment comes 
when the several characters, who unwittingly had exchanged one 
ill for a worse one, find that they can never re-exchange, and 
that they must endure the torments and displeasure of the newly 
acquired ill throughout life. 

Just where is the crucial moment or climax in the play under 
consideration ? Determine the several minor crises that lead up 
to the crucial moment. Is the crucial moment delayed too l(mg 
for good dramatic effect? Or is it reached too soon, so that the 
play b too short and too sudden in reaching the climax? Does 
it make one fed that some vital result has been attained in the 
plot movement ? Is it characterized by strong situation and by 
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sboqg cmotioinal rMctioiia of character cm character or of char- 
acter on ntuatioti ? 

Tor purposes oi impreasmg a flenae of the organic structure of 
aone-act play, it is a good pbui to draw a horizontal line across 
the page at the dose of the crucial moment. Keep in mind, 
knrever, that Uie crucial moment is furf the end of the play as it 
ippeais on the printed page or as it is acted on the stage. 

8. The End cf the One- Ad PUxy.—ThA end of the one-act play 
ii an important consideration. Too often it is entirely lost sight 
of. It is the part that frequently makes or mars a play. When 
tbe crucial moment or dimax has been reached, the plot action 
of the play is completed, but the play is not yet completed. The 
play needs yet to be rounded out into an artistic and dramatic 
viiole. In life the actual crisis in human affairs is not often our 
ddefest interest, but the reaction of characters immediately 
^Uf the crisis has occurred. Thus, in a play, the emotional re- 
action of the characters on the crucial moment and the more or 
kn sudden readjustment between characters after the crucial 
Bonent must be presented. For this very purpose the end of 
the ooe4U!t play is constructed. The end is of need very short 
-^usually even shorter than the beginning. Usually the end 
consists of but a speech or two, or sometimes only of pantomime 
that more eff ectivdy expresses the emotional reactions of the 
dkancters on the crucial moment than dialogue. 

Tims, in Sir James M. Barrie's The Twdve-Pound Look, the 
md consist s of b ut pantomime, i n which **Sib" Habbt expresses 
ha emotional reaction upon his wife's longing for the himian"' 
Hxrty tha t even the 6peHltlng o f & ty^wwriUff W OUld prg vWg" 
hg. ,Jlie end of Boeworth Crocker's The Lcut Straw comes im- 
Biediately after the pistol-shot is heard in the adjoining room 
aod Mbs. Bauxb'b voice is heard: "Fritz! Fritz! Speak to 
me! Look at me, Fritz ! You didn't do it, Fritz ! Iknowyou 
didn't do it!'' etc. 

Is the end of the play under consideration in terms of dialogue ? 
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In pantomime? Or both? Is it too long? Too short? Is it 
dramatic? Is it conclusive and satisfying ? 

C DiALOOus OF THE Onb-Act Fuly. — Dialogue, like plot 
and characterization^ is another means whereby the theme of the 
play is got to the reader or audience. Good dramatic dialogue is 
constructed to this very end. It is not the commonplace, ram- 
bling, uncertain, and realistic question and answer of every-day 
life. Usually good dramatic dialogue b crisp, direct, condensed. 
It is the substance but not the form of ordinary conversation. 
Its chiefest characteristic is spontaneity. 

The highest type of dramalie dialogue is that which expreeeee the 
ideas and emotlana €f charaders at the points of highest emotional 
funduming. It will readily be seen, then, that not all dialogue 
in a play is necessarily dramatic. In truth, the best dramatic 
dialogue occurs in conjunction with the series of minor crises 
and the crucial moment that go to make up the dramatic move- 
ment of the play. Often there is much dialogue in a play that 
essentially is not dramatic at aU. 

In analyzing dramatic dialogue it is well to inquire whether in 
''the plaj it serves (1) to express the ideas and emotions of char- 
acters at points of highest emotional functioning, (2) to advance 
the plot, (8) to reveal character, or (4) what Is it brief, clear» 
direct, spontaneous? Or is it careless, loose, insipid? Wit» 
repartee? Didactic, moralizing? Satirical, cynical? 

D. Stagb-Bxtbiniqbb and Stagb-Dibection in thb Onb-Act 
Plat. — ^The stage-business and stage-direction, usually printed 
in italics, of a play axe an essential part of a drama. They must 
not be ignored in either reading or staging a play. The novel or 
short stoxy generally uses narration and description to achieve 
its desired result; a play, on the contrary, uses dialogue and con- 
crete objective pantomime that may be seen readily with the 
eye. A play is not a story narrated in chronological order of 
events, but it is a story so handled and so constructed that it caix 
be acted on a stage by actors before an audience. It is a seriea 
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o! minor criaes leading to a major crisis, presented to a reader or* 
to an aadieoce by chazacters, dialogue, and stage-business and 
pantomime. For purposes of indicating the pantomimic action. 
of the play, the dramatist resorts to stage-business and stage- 
doectioiL 

Does tbe stage-direction aid in making (1) the dialogue, (2) the 
plot, (8) the dramatic action, or (4) the character more clear? 
Does it shorten the play? Does it express idea, emotion, or situ* 
atioosmore effectivdy than could dialogue, if it were used? 

And, finally, do not judge any play until all the evidence is in,. 
UBt3 you have thoroughly mastered every detail and have fully 
coioeived the andhof^a idea and purpose. It is not a questioa 
whether you would have selected such a theme or whether you 
would have handled it in the same way in which the author did; 
bot the point is does the avihof in hia way make kie theme clear 
to jroiL The author has conceived a dramatic problem in his 
<'«» mod and has set it forth in hie own way. The question is, 
(iocs he make you see his result and his method ? 

Do you like the play? Or do you not like it? State your rea- 
>D in dther case. Is it because of the author? Is it because 
of the theme? Is it because of the technic— the way he gets hia 
2&tet to his reader or audience ? Is it because of your own likes 
or dislikes; preconceived notions or prejudices ? Is it because of 
& acting? Of the staging or setting? Does it uplift or de- 
PRSi? Does it provoke you to emotional functioning ? 



HioQgh old the thought and oft ezpreased, 
Tis his at last who says it best" 
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SIB JAMES M. BABBIE 

Sr James M. Bairie is rated as the foremost English drama-^ 
tat of the day; and his phiys, taken together, make the most * 
BKnificant contribution to English drama since Sheridan. Prac-« 
tially his entire life has been given to the writing of novels and - 
plays, many of the latter having their heroines conceived espe* 
otify for Maude Adams, one of America's greatest actresses. 
Be was bom in Sjrriemuir, Scotland, in 1860. He received his 
cdocatkm at Dumfries and Edinbmgh University. His first 
wod[ in journalism and letters was done at Nottingham, but 
BOQD he took up his work in London, where he now resides. 

Sir James M. Bazrie's literary labors have been very fruitful. 
Ks The Prqfe990ir^8 Love Story, The Little MiniaUr, Qualiiu 
SM, The AdmirMe CrichUm, Peter Pan, What Every Woman 
^Mw, and Alice SUrby-the-Fire are well known to every one. 

In 1914 there appeared a volume of one-act plays, Hcdf Hours, 
tbe most important of which is The Twehe-Pound Look. And 
ia 1918 appoEffed a volume. Echoes of the War, the most impor* 
^tooe4u:t play therein being The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, 

Bflirie is a great playwright because he is so thoroughly human* 
the little whimsicalities, sentiments, little loves, and heart- 
kogmgs of human beings are ever present in his plays. He is 
^ lefonner, no propagandist. He appeals to the emotions 
"1^ than to the intellect. He continues the romantic tradi- 
tkn m English drama and gives us plays that are wholesome, 
toder, and human. And with all this, he has the added saving 
grace of a most absorbing humor. 

While Barrie is not a devotee of the well-made play, his The 
"^tsdoe-Pound Look is one of the most nearly perfect one-act 
Pbfs of contemporary drama. His interest in human person- 
ifies is not more manifest in any of his plays than in Ladt 
Sob and "Sib" Habbt Sms in thb pl«y. 
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fij qmie eorvoenieni {a» they 9ay abo/ut eheclu) you are to eoncew 
Aat ike scene is laid in your own house, and that Habbt Sdiib 
is you. \ Perhaips the omamentaHon of the house is a trifle 
otUniatums, hd if you e^M'nJt1iitt'v>e are wUling to redeco* 
rate : you donH get out of being Habbt Simb on a mere matter 
qf jflush and dadosf It pleases us to make him a city man, 
hd (father than lose you) he can be turned tnth a scrape of the 
pen irdo a K.C, fashionable doctor. Secretary of State, or what 
you vnll. We conceise him of a pleasant rotundity wUh a 
thick red neck, but we shall waive that point if you know him 
to he ikin, 
is that day in your career when everything went wrong just when 
eeerything seemed to be superlatieely right. 

In Habbt's case it teas a woman who did the misckUf^ She cams 
to him in his great hour and told him she did not admire him. 
Of course he turned her out cf the house and was soon himself 
again, but it spoiled the morning for him. This is the subject 
cf the play, and quite enough too, 

Habbt is to receive the honor of knighthood in a few days, and we 
discover him in the sumptuous ** snuggery'* of his home in 
Kensington {or is it Westminster?), ^rehearsing the ceremony 
with his w^e. They have been at U ail the morning, a pleasing 
occupation, Mbs. Sims fas we may call her for the last tims, 
as it were, and strictly as a good-natured joke) is wearing her 
presentation gown, and personates the august one who is about 
to dub her Habbt knight. She is seated regally. Her jewelled 
shoulders prodaim aloud her husband^s generosity. She must 

* Copyxighty 1914, by Charles Scribner's Sons. All rights reserved. 
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he an extraordinarily proud and happy vxmum^ yd she has a 
dravmface and akrinking waya^ aa if there toere aome one near 
her of whom ahe is afrai^ She dapa her handa, aa the signal 
to Harbt. He anJtera o&unng, and with a graceful awerve of 
the leg. He ia only partly in eoatume, the award and the real 
atockinga not hoeing arrived yet. With a gliding motion thai 
ia only delayed while one leg makea up on the other y he reachea 
hia wife, and, going on one knee, raiaea her hand auperhly to 
his lipa. She tape him on the ahoulder with a paper-knife and 
aaya huskily : ^Riae, Sir Harry.** He riaea, botoa, and glidea 
about the room, going on hia kneea to varioua artidea offumi- 
ture, and riaea from each a knight. It ia a radiant domestic 
scene, and Habby is as dignified aa if he knew thai royalty 
waa rehearsing it at the other end. 

'Sir Harry. {ComptaoenHy^ Did tliat seem all right, Ai 

Lady Snis. [Much relieeed.] I think perfect. 

Sir Harry. But was it dignified? 

Lady Sims. Oh> very. And it will be still more so when you 
.have the sword. 

Sm Harry. The sword will lend it an air. There are really 
the five moments — [suiting the action to the word] — ^the glide — ^the 
dip — ^the kiss — ^the tap— and you back out a knight. It's short* 
but it's a very beautiful ceremony. [Kindly^ Anything you 
can suggest? 

Lady Sibib. No — oh, no. [Nenxmsly, aeeing him pause to kiss 
the taaad of a cuahion.] You don't think you have practised till 
you know what to do almost too well ? 

[He haa been in a bUasful temper, but auch niggling criticism 
would try any man. 

Sm Harry. I do not. Don't talk nonsense. Wait till your 
'Opinion is asked for. 

Lady SncB. [Abaahed.] f m sony, Harry. [A perfect butler 
Mppeara and presents a card.\ '* The Flora Typewriting Agency.'* 
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Sm Habbt. Ah* yes. I telephoned them to send some one. 
Awinnan, I suppose, TsMbss? 



Sa Habbt. Show her in hiCT^ [He haa very latdy become a 
i^dJerfor eiiqueUe.] And, Tombes» strictly speaking, you know, 
lam not Sir Hairy till Thursday. 

ToMBEB. B^ pardon, sir, but it is such a satisfaction to us. 

Sn Habbt. [Oood-naturedly.] Ah, they like it down-stairs, 

Tqubeb. [Unbending.] Especially the females. Sir Harry. 
Sd Habbt. Exactly. You can show her in, Tombes. [The 
Mr departs on hU mighty iaek,] fYon can tell the woman what 
sIk is wanted for, Enmiy, while I change. [He is too modeet to 
hooMaboul kims^, and prrfere to keep a mfe in the house for thai 
f»pm.] You can tell her the sort of things about me that will 
oQBtt better bom youj [Smiling happUy.] You heard what 
Tombes said: '* Especially the females." And he is right. ; Suc- 
ces! The women like it even better than the men. And 
ngirdy. For they share. Fou share, Zoify Sims. Not a woman 
-''see that gown without being sick with envy of it. I know 
t^tn. Have all our lady friends in to see it. It will make them 
iiifD'A week. 

[These senHmenis carry kim off light-heartedly, and presenUy 

the disturbing dement is shown in. She is a mere typist, 

dressed in uncommonly good taste, but at contemptibly 

small expense, and she is carrying her typewriter in a 

friendfy toay rather than as a badge cf slavery, as of course 

itis. Her eye is dear; and in odd contrast to Lady Sdsb, 

she is sdf-reUant and serene. 

aib. [RespectfuUif, but sMk should have toaited to be spoken 

» Good morning, madam, 

vnr Sms. [In her nervous toay, and scarcdy noticing that the 

9iisa little too ready vnih her tongue.] Good morning. [As 

'^ impression she rather likes the woman, and the woman. 
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thiCnighUiasoarcdytDorthnuntioningtraA^ LadtSdcb 

has a nund for buUoning and tmbuUoning her, and probcMy another 
for tDoUing on the maid, and she gases vdth a litUe envy perhaps at 
a woman uho does things for herself*] Is that the typewriting 
machine? ,. 

Kate. \Who is getting it ready for use.] YesJ [Nat ** Yes, 
madamy* as ii ought to he^ I suppose if I am to work here I may 
take this off. I get on better without it. 

[She is referring to her hat, 
f Lady Simb. G ei t Mriy . [But the hat is already off.] I ought 
to apologize for my gown. I am to be presented this week, and 
I was trying it on. 

[Her tone is not really apologetic. She is raiher clinging to 
the glory of her govm, tmstfvlly, as if not absolutdy cer- 
tain, you know, that it is a glory. 

Ka.tx. It is beautiful, if I may presume to say so. 

[ShefranJdy admires it. She probably has a best and a sec- 
ond best of her own; that sort of thing. 

Lady Simb. \With a flush of pride in the goum.] Yes, it is very 
beautiful. [The beauty of it gives her courage.] Sit down, please. 

Ejlte. [The sort of woman who would have sat down in xmy 
case.] I suppose it is some copying you want done? I go; no 
particulars. I was told to come to this address, but that wa*: all. 

Lady Sims. [Almost with the humility of a servant.] Oh, it is 
not work for me, it is for my husband, and what he needs is not 
exactly copying. [Swelling, for she is proud of Harry.] He 
wants a number of letters answered — ^hundreds of them — ^letters 
and tel^irams of congratulation. 

Kate. [As if it were all in the day*s v)ork.] Yes ? 

LadySims. [Remembering ihat^iASSY expects every w^e to dc 
, her duly.] My husband is a remarkable man. He is about to 
be knighted. [Pause, but EIate does not fall to the floor.] Ht is 
to be knighted for his services to — [on reflection] — ^for his services. 
[She is conscious that she is not doing Harry justice.] He can f fc- 
plain it so much better than I can. 

\ 
) 
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Ejlte. [In her hunneuUke im^.] And I am to answer the 
coDgratulations? 
Lady Sdib. [Afraiid thai U wQSL he a hard tosh.] Yes. 
K^TB. [BUihdy.\ It is work I have had some experience of. 

[She proceeds to type. 
Ladt Simb. But you can't begin till you know what he wants 
to say. 
Kate. Only a specimen letter. Won't it be the usual thing ? 
Lu>T Sims. [To tohom this is a new idea,] Ja there a usiial 
tiling? 
Kate. Oh» yes. 

[She continues to type^ and Ladt Simb, haff-^mesmerizedp 
gazes at her nimhie fingers. The useless tooman toatehes 
the ustfuL onst and she sighs, she could not tell why. 
Ladt Simb. How quickly you do it ! It must be delightful 
to be able to do something, and to do it well. 
Kate. [Thankfully.] Yes, it is delightful. -- 
Ladt Sims. [Again remembering the source cf all her greatness.] 
Bat, excuse me, I don't think that will be any use. My husband 
wants me to explain to you that his is an exceptional case. He 
did not try to get this honor in any way. It was a complete sur* 

prise to him 

Kate. [Who is a practical Kate and no dealer in sarcasm.] 
That is what I have written. 

Ladt Sims. [In whom sarcasm would meet a dead walL] But 
haw could you know ? 
Kate. I only guessed. 
Ladt Simb. Is that the usual thing? 
Kate. Oh, yes. 

Ladt Sims. They don't b^ to get it ? 
Kate. I don't know. That is what we are told to say in the 
tetten. 

[To her at present the only important thing about the letters 
is that they are ten shillings the hundred. 
Ladt Simb. [Returning to surer ground.] I should explain 
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tliat my husband is not a man who cares for honors. So long as 

he does his duty 

Ejltb. Yes, I have been putting that in. 

Lady Simb. Have you? But he particularly wants it to be 

known that he would have declined a title were it not 

Ejlte. I have got it here. 
Ladt Simb. "What have you got? 

Ejltb. [Reading.] "Indeed, I would have asked to be at 
lowed to decline had it not been that I want to please my wife." 
"""Xaidt Simb. [HeaoUy.] But how could you know it was that ? 
Katb. Is it? 

Ladt Simb. [Who, qfter all, is the one tmA the right to aek quee^ 
Hona,] Do they all accept it for that reason? 
Kate. That is what we are told to say in the letters. 
Ladt Simb. [ThoughUeealy.] It is quite as if you knew my 
husband. 
EIats. I assure you, I don't even know his name. 
Ladt Simb. [Suddenly showing that she knows Atm.] Oh, he 
wouldn't like that ! 

[And it is here that Habbt re-enters in his city garments, 
looking so gay, feeUng so jMy, that we bleed for hinu 
However, the annoying KATBiamx is to get a shock also, 
Ladt Simb. This is the lady, Harry. 

Sm Habbt. [Shooting his ct^ffs*] Yes, yes. Good morning, 
my dear. 

i {Then they see each other, and thebrnumths open, but not for 

words* After the first surprise Katr seems to find some 

humor in the situation, but Habbt lowars Uke a thunder^ 

doitd. 

Ladt Sims. [Who has seen not^^ng.] I have been trying to 

explain to her 

Sib Habbt. Eh — what? [He controls hims^,] Leave it to 
me, Emmy; I'll attend to her. 

[Ladt Simb goes, vnth a dread fear that somehow she has 
vexed her lord, and then GEabbt attends to the intruder^ 
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Sib Habrt. [With concentrated eeom.] You ! 

Kate, [As ^ agreeing with him.] Yes, it's funny. 

Sm Harbt. The shamelessness of your daring to come here. 

Kate. Believe me» it is not less a surprise to me than it is to 
fou. I was sent here in the ordinary way of business. I was 
given only the number of the house. I was not told the name. 

Sm Habbt. [Wiihering her,] The ordinary way of business ! 
Thk 18 what you have fallen to — a typist ! 

Kate. [Unwithered.] Think of it! 

Habbt. After going through worse straits. Til be bound. 
TE. [With tome grim memoriee.] Much worse straits. 

Sib Habbt. [Alas^ laughing coareely,] My congratulations ! 

Eate. Thank you, Harry. 

Sib Habbt. [Who is annoyed^ as any man vxnUd he, not to find 
kr iAject,] Eh ? What was that you called me, madyn ? 

Kate. Isn't it Harry ? On my soul, I almost forget. 

Sib Habbt. It isn't Harry to you. My name is Sims, if you 
please. 

Kaib. Yes, I had not forgotten that. It was my name, too, 
youaee. 

Sm Habbt. [In his best manner.] It was your name till you 
forfeited the right to bear it. 

Kate. ExactljJ 

Sm Habbt. [Gloating.] i was fUf Ioiis~to fin3~y6u*^ere; but 
9Qaeoond though ts it ptettses me. [From the depths of his moral 
^otwe,] 13ief»4» a -g rim jus tic e tn-thiSk 

fjOK — [SympoAetuuM ff.]'' T^thc? 
^m Habbt. Do you know what you were brought here to do ? 

Kate. I have just been learning. You have been made a 
bi^t, and I was summoned to answer the messages of congratu- 
latbn. 

Sm Habbt. That's it, that's it. You come on this day as 
n»y servant ! 

Kate. I, who might have been Lady Sims. 

Sot Habbt. And you are her typist instead. And she has 
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four men-servants. Oh, I am glad you saw her in her presenta- 
tioil gown. 

Kate. I wonder if she would let me do her washing. Sir 
Harry? j [Her toani of taste diagutis htm. 

Sm Habby. [WiihdignUy.] You can go. The mere thought 
that only a few flights of stairs separates such as you from my 

innocent children 

[He will never know uhy a new Ughi hoe come into her face, 

Katb. [Slowly.] You have children ? 

Sib Habbt. [It^flatedJl Two. 

[He wonders why she is so long in answering. 

Kate. [Resorting to impertinence.] Such a nice number. 

Sm Habbt. [With an extra turn of the screw.] Both boys. 

Kate. S uee s s s f iil -jft^-evaiyBiiBg. Are they like you. Sir 
Harry? 

Sm Habbt. [Expanding.] They are very like me. 

Kate. That's nice. 
' * [Even on such a subject as this she can be ribaUL 



. Sm Habbt. Will you please to go. 
EIate. Heigho ! What shall I say to my employer? 
Sm Habbt. That is no affair of mine. 
EIate. What will you say to Lady Sims? 

Sm Habbt. I flatter myself that whatever I say. Lady Sims 
will accept without comment. 

[She smiles, heaven knows why, unless her next remark ex» 
plains it. 
Kate. Still the same Harry. 
,gp F^p»^ What do you mean ? 

Kate. Only that you have the old confidence in your pro- 
found knowledge of the sex. 

Sm Habbt. [Beginning to think as little qf her inidlect as of 
her morals.] I suppose I know my wife. 
Kate. [Hopelessly dense.] I suppose so. I was only remem- 
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bering ibat you used to think you knew her in the days when I 
WIS the lady. [He is merdy VMuHng hu time on her, ixnd he indi- 
cQfaf ike door. She ie noi et^pcienUy ike lady to retm worked.] 
WdL good4>y. Sir Harry. Won't you ring, and the four men- 
tanBiXB will show me out ? [Bid he heaUatea. 

)r Sm Habbt. [In epUe of htmaeff,] As you are hei^^ there is 
nnething I want to get out of you. [Wishing he coidd ask U less 
Mfw^J Tell me, who was the man? 

[The strange tooman — it is esident now thai she, has always 
heen strange to Am — smiles toUranJOy, 
Kati. You never found out? 
Sb Habrt. I could never be sure. 
Katb. [B^fiectMy.] I thought that would worry you. 
Sib Habbt. [Sneering,] It's plain that he soon left you. 
. Aaxb. Very soon. 

>| '& Habbt. As I could have told you. [Btd sOU she surveys 
fmmwUk ike smUe cf Monna Lisa. The badgered man has io en- 
friML] Who was he? It was fourteen years ago» and cannot 
Blatter to any of us now. Kate, tell me who he was ? 

\lt is his first youthful moment, and perhaps because qf that 
she does not wish io hurt him. 
Eaib. [Shaking a motherly head,] Better not ask. 
Sm Habbt. I do ask. Tell me. 
EAxfe. It is kinder not to tell you. 

Sm Habbt. [ViolenUy,] Then, by James, it was one of my 
I m paLk| ^'as it BeruaiJ Ilud^e ^' [Sheshtdees her head.] It 
^n^ have hesa some one whi/ romesto my hbiiise Bti&. 
fhATB. I think not. [Reflecting.] Fourteen years! You 
foond my letter that night when you went home? 
^ Habbt. [Impatient.] Yes. 

Kate* I propped it against the decanters. I thought you 
^> uld be surf? to'see it fliere. li-waaa reom not unlike this, and 
i<> faraiturt whs arranged in the same attractive way. How it 
ill ocnaes bock tx>' me. Don't you see me, Harry, in hat and 
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cloak, putting the letter there, taking a last look round, and then 
stealing out into the night to meet 

Sib Habbt. Whom? 

Ejlte. Him. Hours pass, no sound in the room but the tick- 
tack of the dock, and then about midnight you return aloneJ 
You take fft^*"^ 

Sm HxNBT* [Qrvffly.] I wasn't alone. 

Kate. [The picture spoiled.] No? Oh. [Plaintioelif.] Here 
have I all these years been conceiving it wrongly. [She studies 
his face,] I believe something interesting happened. 

Sm Habbt. [QrowLing.] Something confoundedly annoying. 

Kate. [Coaxing.] Do tell me. 
. Sra Habbt. We won't go into that. Who was the man? 
Surely a husband has a right to know with whom his wife bolted. 

Kate. Who is detestably ready with her Umgve,] Surely the 

^ vif^ hfti " "O^t t*^ ^"^W ^"^ ^fit*^^^ it* [The wonuirCs hoe cf 
bargaining conies to her aid.] A fair exchange. You tell me 
what happened, and I will tell you who he was. 
Sm Habbt. You will? Very well^ 

[It is the first point on which they have agreed, and, forgetting 

himself, he takes a place beside her on the fire-seat. He is 

thinking only cf what he is to tell her, but she, womanlike, 

is conscious cf their proximity. 

^ EIate. [Tastelessly.] Quite like old times. [He moves away 

from her indignanUy.] Go on, Harry. 

|SiB Habbt. [Who has a martful shrinking from saying any- 
thing that is to his disadvantage.] Well, as you know, I was din- 
ing at the dub that night. 
Kate. Yes. 

Sm Habbt. Jack Lamb drove me home. Mabbett Green 
was with us, and I asked them to come in for a few minutes. - 

EIate. hfis. Lomfo, Mabbet t Green? I think I remember 
them. Jack w8& in P&riiament. 
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Sb Habbt. No, that mil Malihf^t. They came into the 



koose with me and — [wiih ndden honor] — was it him? 
Katb. [Bewildered.] Who? 
te Habbt. Mabbett? 




£&TK. What mo Kt^ — [U n deve k indin Q .] Oh, no. I thought 
ym said he came into the house with you. 

ftt Babbv« It might hgvgt)^n a blindr^ 

< im We lLJLsHMP^te—atrcm. ' 
'Jm, Habbt. They came in to finish a talk we had been hav* 
ingaitfaedub. 

&R Habbt. The papers had been full that evening of the 
dopement of some countess woman with a fiddler. What^^aa 



SsR Habbt. No. [Thus ends (he counieas.] We had been 
&cQ8sing the thing and — \he putts a wry face] — and I had been 

ntWwann 

Ei^ [With horrid rdteh,] I begin to see. You had been 
sa^g it served the husband right, that the man who could not 
look after his wife deserved to lose her. It was one of your fa- 
subjects. (Ml, Harry, say it was that ! 

tr. [Sourly,] It may have been something like that. 

•TB. And all the time the letter was there, waiting; and 

A you knew except the dock. Harry, it is sweet of you to 

:.e. [Hie facets not ewed. The iUiierate woman has'used the 

' ad^eetifie.] ^Ifoigef what I said precisdy in the letter. 

Habbt. \Puli9$ri»ngher^ So do I. But I have it still. 
.TS. [Nat jnikerizdd.] Do let me see it again. 

[She has observed his eye wandering to the desk* 
Habbt* You are welcome to it as a gift. 
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■ 

[Thefal^td letter, a poor little dead thing, is brought to light 
from a locked drawer. 

Katb. [Taking U^ Yes, this is it Hany, how you did 
crumple it! [She reads, ruji without curtion^.] |[*'Dear husband 
— ^I call you that for the last time — ^I am off. I am what you call 
making a bolt of it. I won't try to ercuge m3rs^lf iior to explam» 
for you would not accept the excuses noaunderstand the explana- 
^on. It will be a little shock to yuu,liut only to your pride; 
what will astound you is that any woman could be such a fool as 
to leave such a man as you. I am taking nothing with me that 
belongs to you. May you be very happy. — ^Your ungrateful 
Ejlts. P.5. — You need not try to find out who he is. You will 
try, but you won't succeed."*; [She folds the nasty little thing up.\ 
I may really have it for my very own ? 

Sm Habrt. You reaUy may. 

Kate. [Impudently,] If you would care for a typed 
copy ? 

Sir Harbt. [In a voice tpiih which he used to frighten hU 
grandmother]. None of your sauce! [Wincing.] ^ I had to let 
them see it in the end. 

EIatb. I can picture Jack Lamb eating it. 

Sir Habrt. ^ penniless parson's daughter. 

Katb. That i^ all I was. 
\^ia. Harry. We searched for the two of you high and low. 

Katb. Private detectives? 

Sir Harry. They couldn't get on the track of you. 

Katb. [SmUing.] No? 

Sir Harry. But at last the courts let me serve the papers by 
advertisement on a num unknown, and I got my freedom. / 

Katb. So I saw. It was the last I heard of you. ( 

Sir Harry. [Each word a blow for her,] And I married (kgain 
just as soon as ever I could. f» 

Ejltb. They say that is always a compliment to ihe^ 
wife. 
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Sm Habet. [ViolenlSif.] I showed them. 

Kate. Y<m soon let them aee that if one woman was a f odl, 
yoostin had the pick of the basket to choose from* 

Sm Habey. By James, I did 

KiTB. [Bringing kirn to earth again.] But stilly you wondered 
wbofaewas. 

&B Habbt. I suspected eveiybody — even my pals. I felt 
like jumping at their throats and crying: "It's you !'* 

KiTB. You had been so admirable to me, an instinct told you 
tltttl was sure to choose another of the same. 

Sd Habbt. I thoif ght, it can't be money, so it must be looks. 
i^cme doUy face. [He glares at her in perpUxify.] He must have 
*2d something wonderful about him to make you willing to give 
ie '"^ that yoh had with me. 

k«i«. \As if he wu the etupid one.] Poor Harry. 

&s HajJ' V ^ nd it couldn't have been going on for \ong,i'^r 
I woold lu> ve noticed the change in you. 

Kate. WouUjou? 

Sm Habbt. I knew you so well. 

Kaii. You amazing man. 

Sib Habbt. So who was he ? Out with it. 

Kits. Yonaredeterviinedtoknow? 

Sa Habbt. Your promise. You gave your word. 

K&ib. If I must-* [She is ike mUain of the piece^ hd U must 
k c(moeded that in this matter she is rektetant to pain him.] I am 

» 

xny I promised. [Looking at him steadily,] There was no one, 
Han^r; no one at alL 

Sn Habbt. [Rising,] li you think you can play with me 

Katb. I told you that you wouldn't like it. 

Sis Habbt. [Rasping.] It is unbelievable. 

Kate. I «uppos^ it is; but it is true. 

Sot HABdT. Yoar letter itself gives you the lie. 

Katb. That was intentional. I saw that if the truth were 

known you might have a difficulty in getting your freedom; and 

. 
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as I was getting mine it seemed fair that you should have youzs 
also. So I wrote my good-by in words that would be taken to 
mean what you thought they meant, and I knew the kw would 
back you in your opinion. For the kw» like you, Hany, has a 
• profound understanding of wonusn. 

Sir Harbt. [Trying to straighien himaeff,] I don't believe 
you yet. 

Kate. [Lo(Mng noi unkindly into the 90ul of this fnan,] Per* 
haps that is the best way to take it. It is less unflattering than 
the truth. But you were the only one. [Summing up her 2^«.] 
You sufficed. \ 

Sib Habrt. Then what mad impul se ■■ 

Kate. It was no impulse, Harry • I had thought it out for a 
year. 

Sib Habby. A year? [Dossed,] One would think ia hear 
? y^ ymi that I hadn't been a good husband to you^^ %. - ' ' 

Kate. [With a ead amUe.] You were a good husband accord- 
ing to your lii^ts. 

Snt Habbt. [StouUyy I think so. J 
' Kate. And a moral man, and (£a^, and quite the phUan- 
th't>pist. 
' Sib Habbt. [On eure ground.] All women envied you. 

Kate. How you loved me to he envied. 

Sib Habbt. I swaddled you in luxury. 

EIate. [Making her great reoelationJl That was it 

Sm Habbt. [Blankly.] What? 

EIate. [Who can be serene because it is dU Cner.] How you 
beamed at me when I sat at the head of your fat dinners in my 
fat jewelry, surroimded by our fat fri^ids. 

Sib Habbt. [Aggrieved.] They weren't so fat. 

Kate. [A side issue.] All except those who were so thin. 
Have you ever noticed, Harry, that many jewels make women 
either incredibly fat or incredibly thin ? 

Sib Habbt. [Shouting.] I have not. [Is U uon to 
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vfte wHk her any longer f] We had all the moat interesuiig wk 
detyoftheday. It wasn't only busiiiess men* Therewmpoli- 
tiaans, painters, writera—— 

Kasx. Only the gjorioua, daisgling auceeasea, Oh,thefattalk 
wbjie we ate too much — about who had made a hit and who waa 
aiding back, and what the noo house cost and the noo motor 
Bad the gold soup-plates, and who was to be the noo knight. 

Sm Habby. [Who U will be cbBerved i» unaneweraUefromfirH 
to hit,] Was anybody getting on better than me, and oonse- 
qiUBtJ^you? 

lEiTB. Conssipnnyy we I Oh, Harry, you and your sublime 
refipon. 

Sib Habbt. [Honest hearL] My religion? I never was one 
to talk about rdigion, but 

Km. Pooh, Hany, you don't even know what your religion 
wu sad is and will be till the day of your expensive f uneraL 
[Andkereis the lesmm that Ufe has taught her.] One's religion is 
vfastever he is most interested in, and yours is Success. ; 

%i IliMin Mii<rfiiv/MM»"frfrinnriiTiTii jihjui I Ambitton— 

it is te last infiimity oi iioUa«Bdsv- 

KiaiL...NoUemfiidB! 

!&sHabbt. [ilt 2a«< pnupinir loto s&e if <a2JUn^ a5oti<.] You 
•» not saying that you left me because of my success ? 

Saxb. Yes, that was it. {Andnow8hestaind»reoeokdtohim.\ 
I oooUn't endure it. If a failure had come now and then — but 
your success was suffocating me. \She is rigid vdth emotion.] 
Tbe passionate craving I had to be done with it, to find myself 
unong people who had not got on. ^ 

&R Habbt. [With proper spirit.] There are plenty of them. 

K4TB. There were none in our set. When they began to go 
<Wii4iiIl tfaQT rolled out of ilur sight. 

Sm Habbt. [CUnckina'^.] I tell you I am worth a quarter 
of A minion. / 

Kais. [Unaibaihed.] ^That is what you are worth to yourself • 

/ 



/ 
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I'll tell you what you are worth to me: exactly twelve pounds. 
For I made up my mind that I could launch myself on the world 
alone if I first proved my mettle by earning twelve pounds; and 
as soon as I had earned it I left you. 

Sm Habbt. [In the aedka,] Twelve pounds ! 

Kits. That is your value to a woman. If she can't make it 
she has to stick to you. 

Sm Habbt. [Remembering jterhapt a redory garden.] Tou 
valued me at more than that when you married me. 

Kate. [Seeing it also,] Ah» I didn't know you then. If only 
you had been a man, Hany. 

Snt Habbt. A man? What do you mean by a man ? 

Kate. [Leamng ike garden,] Haven't you heard of them? 
They are something fine; and every woman is loath to admit to 
herself that her husband is not one. When she marries, even 
though she has been a very trivial person, there is in her some 
vague stirring toward a worthy life, as weU as a fear of her capac- 
ity for evil. She knows her chance lies in him. If there is some- 
thing good in him, what is good in her finds it, and they join 
forces against the baser parts. So I didn't give you up willingly^ 
Harry. I invented all sorts of theories to explain you. * Your 
hardness — ^I said it was a fine want of mawkishness. Your coarse- 
ness — I said it goes with strength. Your contempt for the weak 
— ^I called it virility. Your want of ideals was clear-sightedness. 
Your ignoble views of women — I .tried to think them funny. Oh, 
I clung to you to save myself. .(But I had to let go; you had only 
the one quality, Hany, success; you had it so strong that it swal- 
lowed all the others. 

Snt Habbt. [Nat to be dteertedfrom the main issue,] How did 
you earn that twelve pounds? 

Kate. It took me nearly six months; but I earned it fairly. 
[She presses her hand on the typetoriier as hwngly as many a tooman 
has pressed a rose,] I learned this. I hired it and taught my- 
self. I got some work through a friend, and with my first twelve 
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potnids I paid tor my madkine. Then I considered that I was 
free to ^, and I went. 

Sm Habbt. All this going on in my house while you were ^ -y 
liring m the lap of luxury 1 ^he w)iM\ BsBdEM, you were de-' . 
tennined. 

KiiE. \Bri^y\ -9i[bfiM> I was. 
JSrHahby. ^jasrinji^ "F-^^rr y^ii mnnt hAv<» hft**^ *»*^- 



KiTS. ^mUxng at the chUdtah toord,] Not a bit — after I saw 
tlat thoe was a way out. From that hour you amused me^ 
Hairy; I was even sorry for you» for I saw that you couldn't help 
joondf . Success is just a fatal gift. 

Sir Habbt. Oh» thank you. 

KiTB. [Thinking, dear friends in front, qf you and me perhaps.] 
Yes, lad some of your most successful friends knew it. jChie or 
^^^-atlteoi used te lodr tctj sad at times, as if they thought 
the? mgjtA have come to something if they hadn't got>6n.| 

&B Habbt. [Who has a horror cf sacrilege,] Tl^ battered 
crevjrou live among now — what are they but folk who have tried 
to sQcoeed and failed? / 

Kah. That's it; they try, but they fail. / 

Sm Habbt. And always will fail. / 

Kate. Always. Poor souls — ^I say of Inem. Poor soul — 
t^ say of me. It keeps us human. Tl^t is why I never tire 
erf them. / 

Sm Habbt. [ComprehenatDdy^ BA I Kate, I tell you I'll 
be worth half a million yet. / 

Kate. Fm sure you will. Youoe getting stout, Hany. 

Sm Habbt. No, I'm not. / 

&7E. What was the namer'of that fat old fellow who used 
to &1I, asleep at our dinner-parties ?/ 

Sot Habbt. If you meui Sir William Crackley 

KiiTB. That was the num. Sir William was to me a perfect 
pictjie of the grand success. He had got on so well that he was 
^^y very stout, and men he sat on a chair it was thus [her hands 
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/ 

/ meeUng infroniqfher] — as if he were holding his success together. 

That is what you are working tor, Harry. You will have that 
and the half million about the same time. 

jSik Habbt. [Who has turdy been very patient.] Will you 
please to leave my house ? 

Kate. [Putting on her gloves, soiled things,] But don't let m 
part in anger. How do you think I am looking, Hany, com- 
pared to the dull, inert thing that used to roll round in your pad- 
ded carriages? 

Sib Habbt. [In masterly fashion.] I forget what you were 
like. I'm very sure you never could have held a candle to the 
present Lady Sims. 
-« Kate. That is a picture of her, is it not? 

Sm ELabbt. [Sevdng his chance again,] In her wedding- 
gown.^ Painted by an ILA. 

Kate. [Wickedly.] A knight? 

Sm Habbt. [Deceived.] Yes. 

Kate. [Who likes Laot Szm&— o ^1000 qf presumptian on hef 
part.] It is a very pretty face. 

Sm Habbt. [With the pride qf possession.] Acknowledged ia 
be a beauty everywhere. 

Kate. There is a merry look in the eyes, and character in the 
chin. 

Sm Habbt. [Like an auctioneer.] Noted for her wit. 

Kate. All her life before her when that was painted... It is a 
spirituelle face too. [Suddenly she turns on him with anger, for the 
first and only time in the play.] 'Oh, Hany, you brute ! 

Sm Habbt. [Staggered.] Eh? What? 

Kate. That dear creature, capable of becoming a noble, wife 
and mother — she is the spiritless woman of no account that I 
saw here a few minutes ago. I forgive you for myself, for X es- 
caped, but that poor lost soul, oh, Harry, Hany. ) 

Sm Habbt. [Waving her to the door.] Fll thank you — | 
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ever there was 8 woman pTouAat her husband and happy m her 
named life, that woman is Lai^ Sims. 

Kate. I wonder. 

Sm Habbt. Then yon needn^t wonder. 

Eats. [Skndy.] H I was a husband — ^it is my advice to aD 
of them-— I would often wi^ch my wife quietly to see whether the 
twdve-pound look was not coming into her eyesi ^flSf o boyg» did 
ywieiyy4yi4 1wtiilike juuf - " 

SbHssbt. Whflftio'ttartrtDyou? 

Eau. --fff^lk^Htieninffeges]. I was only Chinking that some- 
t hit iliefe a io two l ilUe giris who, when they grow up — the 
far, mjtty girb who are al! meant for the men that don't get 
ob! fWell, good-by. Sir Harry. 

Sib Habbt. [Showing a litOe human weakne9$p U ia to be 
feared.] Say first that you're soiry. 

Kin. For what? 

Sa Habbt. That you left me. Say you regret it bitterly. 
Toa know you do. [She smiles and shakes her head. Be is pet- 
tisk. He makes a terrible announeemenL] You have spoiled the 
^7 for me. 

Kaie. [To hearten him.] I am soiry for that; but it is only 
a piDrprick, Harry. I suppose it is a little jarring in the moment 
of your triumph to find that there is — one old friend — who does 
iwt think you a success; but you will soon foi^et it. Who cares 
what a ^rpist thinks? 

&B, Habbt. [Heartened*] Nobody. A typist at eighteen 
ahiDingiawedc! 

Eatb. [Proudlif.] Not a bit of it. Hairy. I double that. 

Sib Habbt. [Nea&y.] Magnificent!' 
[There is a Hmid knock ai the door. 

Laot Sdis. May I come in? 

Sot Habbt.^ [Bather appealingly.] It is Lady Sims. 

Katb. I i^'t telL She b afraid to come into her husband's 
i^oom without knocking 1 
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Sm ELabbt. She is not. ^zoricmAyX Come in, dearest. 
[Dearest enierSf carrying the sword. She might haoe had ike 
sense not to bring it in whUe this annoying person is here. 
Ladt SoiB. [Thinking she has brought her wetcome vnih her.] 
Harry, the sword has oome. 
Sir Habbt. [Who toiU dote on it presently.] Oh, all right. 
Ladt Sims. But I thought you were so eager to practise 
with it. 

[The person smiles at tkis. Be wishes he had not looked to 
see if she was smiling. 
Sm Habby. [Sharply.] Put it down. 

[Ladt Susb flushes a little as she lays the sword aside. 
Kate. \WHh her confounded courtesy.] It is a beautiful 
sword, if I may say so. 
Ladt Simb. [Helped.] Yes. 

[The person thinks she can put him in the wrong^ does she? 
He'U show her. 
Sm Habby. [With one eye on Kate.] Emmy, the one thing 
your neck needs is more jewels. 
Lady Sims. [Faltering.] More! 

Sm Habby. Some ropes of pearls. I'll see to it^ It's a bag- 
atelle to me. [Kate conceals her chagrinj so she had better be 
shown the door* He rings.] I won't detain you any longer, miss. 
Kate. Thank you. 

Lady Simb. Going already? You have been very quick. 
Sm Habby. The person doesn't suit, Emmy. 
Lady Simb. I'm sorry. 

Katq- So am I, madam, but it can't be helped. Good-by, 
your ladyship — good-by. Sir Harry. 

[There is a suspicion of an impertinent courtesy, and she is 

escorted off the premises by Tombes. The air of the room 

is purified by her going. Sm Habby notices it at once. 

Lady Sims. [Whose tendency is to say the wrong thing.] She 

seemed such a capable woman. 
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Habbt. [On his heartk.] I don't like her style at alL 

Udt Sims. [Meekly,] Of comae you know best. 

[Tkie 18 the right kwd cf fooman, 

Sq Habbt. [Raiher (mxicua for eorroboroHan.] Lord, how 
site winced when I said I was to give you those ropes of pearls. 

Ladt §^i|g. Did she? I didn't notice. I suppose so. 

Sir HABiftT. [Frotoning,] Suppose? Surely I know enough 
aboDt women to know that. 

I^ SniB. Yes, oh yes. 

1^ Habbt. [Odd that so comfiderd a man should ask this.] 

£auDy, I know you well, don't I ? I can read you like a book, 

eh? 

LiDT Sdcb. [Nervoudy.] Yes, Hany. 
Sq Habbt. [Joviattyt btd with an inqtdring eye,] YHiat a 
<iierent existence yours is from that poor lonely wretch's. 
Udt SmB. Yes, but she has a very contented face. 
Sm Habbt. [With a stamp qf his foot.] All put on. YHiat? 
Udt SmB. [Timidly.] I didn't say anything. 
Sib Habbt. [Snapping.] One would think you envied her. 
Laot Sdib. Envied? Oh, no — but I thought she looked so 
sKve. It was while she was wc«*king the machine. 
Sis Habbt. Alive ! That's no life. It is you that are alive. 
l^w&y,] I'm busy» Emmy. [He sits at his wriUng-tMe. 

Ladt SmB. [DutifvUy.] Fm sorry; FD go, Harry. [Zneoti- 
^^^iMR^iofly.] Are they very expensive? 
Sm Habbt. YJhat? 
Ladt Sms. Those machines? 

[fFAen she has gone the posstUe meaning of her question 
startles him. The curtain hides him from uSfbutwe may 
he sure that he vM soon he Hand again. We hose a comr 
fortaUe feeling, you and Z, thai there is nothing of IbaaLT 
Sms mii». 
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•SCENE: The sUting-room at the Olliyantb' m a small town up^ 
Slate. It is an evening late in the spring. 
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A mnple room is disdosed^ hearing the traces cf another generation. 
Old-fashioned voindofw-doors at the rights overlooking the gar^ 
den^ open on a porch; another door in Back opening on the haU^ 
tDoy. A large fireplace at the left, now concealed by an em- 
broidered screen; the horsehair furniture, several terrarcotta 
sMtuetteSy and a tooodcut or two on the waUs create the subtle 
atmosphere cf the past. There is a lamp on the table, and 
anaiher on a bracket by the door in back. Moonlight filters 
through the window-doors. 

The OuAVANTs are discovered together. Mary, a rather plain 
woman cf about twenty five, with a suggestion cf quick sensi- 
hiHties, is standing, lost in thought, looking out into the garden. 
Her mother, Eiolt, nearing fifty, quiet and subdued in man-- 
ner, is seated at the table trimming a hat. Occasionally she 
looks at Mabt, stops her work, glances at her husband, closes 
her eyes as though tired, and then resumes. The silence con* 
Hsmesfor some time, broken only by the rattle of the town paper 
vMA GsoBOE Qllivant is reading. Be is weU on in middle 
t^e, wUh a strong, determined face not entirely without dements 
cf kindness and deep feeling. When he finishes, he folds the 
paper, puts it on the table, knocks the ashes careftdly from his 
' pipe into his hand, and throws them behind the screen; takes 
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qff &t« tpedadea and mpe$ ihem a» he, too, looki ower toward 
kit daughter f Hill gamng abtenUy into the garden. FtnaUig, 
efier a slight heeitationt he goee to her and puis hie arm abend 
her; ehe ie startled hut emUes eweedy. 

OuuTAMT. {Affedionaldy^ Glad to be home again, Mary? 

Mabt. [Evariedy,] The garden is so pretty. 

Olliyamt. Hasn't changed much» eh ? 

Mabt. It seems diflferent; perhaps it's the night. 

Olliyamt. I guess it isn't up to its usual standard. Ebiven't 
seen your mother there so often this spring. 

Ebolt. [Qyie&y.\ This dry spell is not good for flowers. 

Ou;nrAMT. It's only the cultivated flowers that need care; 
can't help thinking that when I see the wild ones so hardy in my 
fields on the hilL [Turning to Emilt and spatting her,\ Is there 
any of that spray miztiue left, Emily, dear? 

Emilt. I haven't looked lately. 

Qluvamt. m order some to-morrow. {Taking up his pips 
again and looking for the U^)acoo,\ Think it would be a good idea, 
daughter, if you'd spray those rosebushes every couple of weeks. 
The bugs are a pest this spring. Where's my tobacco ? 

Emilt. On the manteL 
. Oluvant. Wish you would always leave it on the table; you 
Jcnow how I hate to have things changed. 

[OiuvANT goee to the mantel, fitting hie pipe, and ukUe his 
hack it homed, Mabt makee a quick questioning gesture 
to her mother, who sighs helplessly. Mabt ponders a 
moment. 

Mabt. How's Ben been doing these two years, lather? 

Oluvant. Hasn't your brother written you ? 

Mabt. Only once — when I left home; he disapproved, too. 

Oluvamt. EUui an older brother's feeling of waiting to take 
care of you, Mary. 
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Habt. Yes; I know. How's he doing? 
Oluyaot. He's commencing to get on liis feet. Takes time 
tnd money for any one to get started these days. 
Hast. But he's still in partnership with Bert Taylor, isn't 

he? 

Qlutant. Yes. He'd have been somewhere if he'd worked 
in with me as I did with my father. Things should be handed I 
down. Offered him the chance, tried to make him take it, as 
your mother knows; but that coU^^e chum — nice enough fellow, 
Ttq Iward — ^turned his head another way. [Lighting hii pipe 
nd pffing slowly.] It's best to humor a young fellow's ideas if 
he sticks them out, but I'd like to have had us all here together 
now. The place is big enough even if he should want to marry. 
Yoor mother and I came here, you know, when your grandfather 
wiggtiD alive. 

BfLunr. Then Ben isn't making any money? 

Oluvant. [Rductantly.] Not yet — ^to speak of. 

EuLT. IQuieUy.] But he's promised to pay his father back, 
Maiy. 

Mast. I see. [ThoughtfyUy.] College and then more help i 
to get started, because he's a man. 

Oluvakt. [Complacently.] Hell have to support a family 
BCMne day; I've had to keep that in mind. 

liABT. I'd like to have a real talk with him. 

OuiVAST. When did his letter say he'd be coming for a visit, 
Emi^? 

EuLT. The fifteenth. 

Habt. Not till then? That's too bad. 

OUJVANT. Eh? 

Mabt. [After exchanging a quick glance vnth her mother and 
Venning courage.] Father, I hope you didn't misunderstand my 
oonung K ft4»k ? 

Oluvant. Not at all. We all make mistakes — especially 
vfaen we'is young. Perhaps I was a bit hasty when you left 
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home* but I knew you'd soon see I was right. I didn't think it 
would take you two years — ^but perhaps if I'd written you before 
you'd have come sooner. I told your mother I'd like to make it 
eai^y for you to come home. 

Maby. Mother suggested that you write me ? 

OiiJVANT. Well, I suppose you might put it that way* I al- 
l^ays felt she thought I was a bit hard on you, but I'm not one 
to back down easily. 

Mabt. Don't blame me then* father, if I showed I was your 
daughter. 

Olutamt. Let's forget my feeling; but naturally I was set 
back. 

Mabt. Because you didn't take my going seriously until I 
was actually leaving. 

Oluvamt. I coifldn't get it into my head then, and I can't 
now, how any girl would want to leave a home like this, where 
you have everything. You don't know how lucky you are — or 
maybe you have realized it. Look about you and see what other 
girls have. Is it like this ? Trees, flowers, and a lake view that's 
the best in the county. Why, one can breathe here and even 
taste the air. Every tune I come back from a business trip it 
makes a new man of me. Ask your mother. Eh, Emily? When 
I sit out there on the porch in the cool evenings it makes me fed 
at ease with the world to know that the place is mine and that 
I've raised a family and can take care of them all. Ben had to 
go, I suppose — ^it's the way with sons; but I thought you, at 
least, would stay here, daughter, in this old house where you were 

bom, where I was bom, where all your early associations 

\ Mabt. [Shuddering.] I hate associations. 

Ollivant. [Eying her,] Well, I'd like to know where you 
get that from. Not from your mother and me. We like them, 
don't we, Emily? Why, your mother's hardly ever even left 
here — ^but you had to up and get out. 

Mabt. Yes. That's right, father; I had to. # 
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OzuvAMT. [He stopi rnndking and looks at her sharply. I Had 
to? Who made you ? 

Mabt. [RdudanUy.] It was sometlung inaide me. 

OuiTAXT. [In spite of kmse^.] Tuak — ^that fooliahneas. 

Mabt. [QuiMy,] Don't make it hard for ub again. 

Oluvamt. I made it haid» Maiy? Because I objected to 
TOUT leaying your mother here alone? 

Habt. I remember; you said I was a foolish, '^ stage-struck ** 

QixnrAMT. WelL you*re over thai, aren't you? 

Mabt. That's just where you are mistaken, father. [Slowly,] 
Tlutt's why I asked you if you hadn't misunderstood my coming 
\mk. 

Qlutant. [Suspiciously.] Then why did you come at all? 

Mabt. Fm human; I wanted to see you and mother, so I 
came when you generously wrote me. I'm not going to stay 
ud Mpiuy the roses. 

QuiTAKT. [He eyes her tensdy and conJtrdte himself with an 
(fori.] So you are not going to stay with your mother and me ? 

Mabt. [Affectionately.] I'll come see you as often as I can 



Olufant. — and make a hotd of your home? [Mabt is J 
9ilenL] Don't you see your mother is getting older and needs' 
SModxxly tobehere? 

EmLr. [Wah a quiet assurance.] I have never been so well 
^contented. 

Qluvant. [Tenderly.] I know better, Emily; can't I see 
joo're getting thinner and older? [Stopping her protests.] Now, 
kt me manage this, dear. It's a girl's place to stay at home. 
Yoa know my feelings about that. Suppose anything should 
^>pen to your mother, what would / do ? 

Mabt. So it's not mother alone you are thinking of ? 

Qluvamt. [Tersely.] I'm thinking of your place at home — 
doing a woman's worL I'm not proud of having my daugh- 
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ter off earning her own liying as though I couldn't 8iq>port 
her. 

Emilt. George I 

Mabt. I thought it was only because I was on the stage. 

Olutant. Well, it*s not the most heavenly place, is it? A 
lot of narrow-minded tools here in town thought I was crazy to 
let you go; I knew how they fdt; I grinned and bore it. You 
were my daughter and I loved you, and I didn't want them to 
think any less of you by their finding out you were leaving against 
my wish. 

Mart. [Slotdyt vM eomprehension.] That's what hurt you. 

Oluvant. Well, I blamed myself a bit for taking you to 
plays and liking them myself. 

Mabt. People here will soon forget about me and merely be 
sorry for you. 

Ollptast, [Persuasiody.] Why, Maiy. I've made it easy 
for you to stay. I told every one you were coming home for 
good. They'll think me a fod if 

Mabt. [Tenderiy.] You meant what was dear and good, 
father; but you had na right to say that. Fm sorry. 

Oluvant. I did it because I thought you had come to your 
senses. 

Mabt. [Finnly.] I never saw so clearly as I do now. 

Oluvant. [Blunily.] Then you're stubborn — plain stubborn 
— ^not to admit failure. 

Mart. [SiarOed.] Failure? 

Oluvant. I know what the newspapers said; Ben sent them 
tome. 

Mabt. Whkhones? 

Oluvant. Why, all of them, I guess. 

Mabt. Did he send you the good ones? 

Oluvant. Were there any ? 

Mabt. Oh, I see. So Ben carefully picked out only those 
which would please you. 

Oluvant. [SarcatiicaUy,] Please me? 
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Uabt. Yes; because you and he didn't want me to succeed; 
because you thought faflure would bring me home. But don't 
ym think Fll let some cub reporter settle things for me. I'll 
sever come home through failure — ^never. 

OuiFiLNT. [Kindly.] Ben and I only want to protect you» 
Maiy. 

Uabt. Why do men always want to protect women ? 

Olufakt. Because we know the world. 

Mabt. Yes; but you don't know me. Father, you still think 
Vm ooly a foolish, stagenstruck girl, and want flowers and men 
ud my name in big letters. It isn't that. 

OujTAHT. Wdl, what is it, then? 

Mart. Oh — ^I want to be an artist. I don't suppose you can 
Qodentand it; I didn't, myself, at first. I was bom with it, but 
dulu't know what it was till that first time you took me to the 
theatre. 

OuifAxn. So it was all my fault? 

Mabt. It isn't anybody's fault; it's just a fact. I knew from 
that day what I wanted to do. I wanted to act — ^to create. I 
^'i care whether I play a leading lady or a scrub-woman, if I 
can do it with truth and beauty. 

Olutamt. Well, you haven't done much of either, have you ? 
^t have you got to show for our unhappiness? What have 
7^ got ahead of you ? 

Uabt. Nothing-~<lefinite. 

OmvAzn*. [Incredviously.] Yet» you're going to keep at it? 

Mabt. Yes. 

OtuvAHT. What do you think of that, Emily ? 

Habt. I am going to the city Monday. 

OLuvAirr. [PersittenUy.] But what will you do when you 
Jrt there? 

^liBT. What I've done before : hunt a job, tramp the streets, 
call at Uie offices, be snubbed and insulted by office-boys — ^keep 
>*> it till I get something to do. 
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I OuJVAHT. Come, come, Ma^r; don't nmke me lose patience. 
Put your pride in your pooket. You Ve had your fling. You've 
tried and failed. Give it all up and stay home here where you 
can be comfortable. 

Mabt. [WUhwientefeding,] Father* I can't give it up. It 
doesn't make any difference how they treat me* how many times 
I get my ** notice" and don't even make good according to their 
standards. I can't give it up. I simply can't. It keeps gnaw- 
ing inside me and driving me on. It's there — always there, and 
I know if I keep at work I will succeed. I know it; I know it. 
[Mart throws hersdf into the chair, much sHrred. Ebolt's 
eyes have eagerly foUowed her throughout this as though 
% responding sympatheticaUyt hut Olxivant has stood in 
sHence, tDotcking her apparently without comprehension, 
OuuvAMT. [Not vfithout kindness.] Something inside. Huh! 
Have you any clear idea what she's talking about* Emily? 

[Mabt giees a short, hurt cry and goes quickly to the window, 
looking out and controlling herself wUh an effort. 
EiOLT. [Scfity, as she looks at Mabt.] I think I understand. 
Ollivant. I don't. Something inside. I never had any- 
thing like that bothering me. What's it all mean ? 

EiOLT. \QuiMy.\ So many people use the same words* but 
cannot understand each other. 

Oluvant. Well* you seem to think it's mighty important 

Maiy, whatever it is; but it's too much for me. If you had 

something to show for it I wouldn't mind. But you're just 

where you started and you might as well give up. 

EiOLT. George ! 

Qllivamt. Now I don't know much about thfc stage* Eouly, 

but Ben does. He says you're not made for an actress* Mary 

you haven't got a chance. 

Mabt. [Tumingi Father I 

OLLnrANT. Can't you see your failure isn't your own fatiltl 
If you were a beauty like Helen Safford or some of those othe 
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''stars*' — but you're not pretty, why, you're not even good-look- 
ing and 

Mart. {WiAhkUr vehemence]. (Mi| d o n' t go any further, I 
JmoK aiLthat. £,8tif I don't care how I look off the stage if only I 
can grow beautiful on it. I'll create with so much inner power 
and beauty that people will forget how I look and only see what 
I think and feel. I can do it; I have done it; I've made audiences 
fed and even got my '^ notice" because the stage-manager said I 
vas "too natural." Helen Safford — what's she ? A professional 
beauty with everything outside and nothing in. You think of 
bar eyes, her mouth, and her profile; but does she touch you so 
70a remember? I know her work. Wait till I get a ch ance to 

gowl Wilring — ^X'U make them forget ahe'a on the stage the first 
tew miawtfn — yea» and yoiumd Ben, too » il you'll come. Helen 
Safford? Huh! Why, people will remember me when she's 
only a lithograph. 

Oluvant. Well, then, why haven't you had your chance ? 

Mart. [Qutc^y.] Because most managers feel the way you 
and Boi do. And not having a lovely profile and a fashion-plate 
figure stands between me and a chance even to read a part, let 
atone play it. That's what eats the heart out of me, mother; 
and makes me hate my face every time I sit down to put on the 
greasepaint. 

Oluvant. Well, don't blame me for that. 

Mabt. [Ociog to her mother^ who takes her hartd,] You can 
laugh at me, father; you don't understand. It's foolish to talk. 
But, nJK figthjer, why b such beauty given to women like Helen 
Safford who have no inner need of it, and here am I, with a real 
creative gift, wrapped up ih a nondescript package which stands 
between me and everything I want to do ? [With determination.] 
But I wiD — ultimately I will make good, in spite of my looks; 
others have. And what I've suffered will make me a greater 
artist 
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OujVANT. [In a fnaUeT'Cf'faci tone.] Are you sure all this 
1811*1 overoonfidenoe and vanity? 

Mabt. I don't care wliat you call it. It*s wliat keeps me 
working. 

Olzjyant. IQuiiddy.] Worldng? But how can you work 
without an engagement? 

Mabt. That is the hard part of our life; waiting, wiuting for 
a chance to work. But don't think I stand still when I haven't 
an engagement. I don't dare. That's why I keep at my voice 
work and dancing and 

Olijvant. [Stdderdiy inierrupHng.] Dancing and voice work 
when you have no engagements. Would you mind telling me 
who is paying the bills ? 

Mabt. [IndignanUy.] Father ! 

OiaUVAMT. I think I have the right to ask that. 

Mabt. Have you ? 

Oluvant. I am your father. 

Mabt. [Witk quiet dignity,] You thought you'd force me 
here at home to do as you wished because you paid for my food 
and clothes; when you took that from me you ceased to have that 
right. Don't forget since I left you've not helped me with my 
work or given me a penny. 

Oluvant. [Suspiciously,] Mary. . . . No» that's not why 
you went away from home? 

Mabt. No. 

Oluvant. Or you met some man (We and • • • 

Mabt. No. 

Oluvant. There is some man. 

Mabt. Why a man? 

OhUYAST. Damn them; I know them. [Breaking,] Good 
God, Mary, dear, you haven't . . . ? Answer me, daughter. 

Mabt. [Calmly.] No, there's been no need of that. 

[He has been violently shaken at the ihoughi^ looks at her in- 
tently, believes her, and then continues in a subdued man- 
ner. 
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Oluvant. Then wlio helped you? Ben? 

Mabt. How could he help me ? Are men the only ones who 
help women ? 

Ehilt. [Quietly.] Tell him, Mary; it*s best now. 

Olutant. [Turning slowly to her in surprise.] You know and 
h&ve kept it from me? 

Emily. [Calmly^ as she puts down the hat she has been trim- 
mug.] I found I hadn't lost my old skill, though it's been a 
good many years since I held a brush — since before we were mar- 
ried, George. I had an idea I thought would sell: paper dolls 
vith little hand-painted dresses on separate sheets; they were so 
much softer than the printed kind, and children like anything 
soft I wrote to Mr. Aylwin — ^you remember — ^he was so kind 
to me years before. He had called here once before when you 
were away and asked after my work. He used to think I had 
rach pnnnise. He found an opportunity to use the dolls as a 
specalty, and when I explained he induced some other firms to 
use sfl I can paint, too. They pay me very well. Imadeenough 
esdi mcmth to help Mary when she went behind. 

Qlufant. [Inereduloudy.] You I After you heard me say 
when she left I wouldn't give her a cent? 

EmLr. [Looking fondly at Mabt.] You were keeping Ben, 
weren't you? 

OujVAMT. But — ^that's — ^that's different. 

£iaLT. I didn't see why we shouldn't help loth our children. 

Oluvamt. [Perplexed by this he turns to Mabt.] And you 
took it? 

Uabt. Yes. 

Oluvamt. You knew how she got the money? 

Mast. Yes. 

Oluvant. Your mother working herself sick for you, and 
yoQ took it? 

Emur. I told you Fve never been so happy. * 

Habt. [Simply.] I couldn't bargain with what I felt. I 
bul to study. I'd have taken anything, gotten it anywhere. I 
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had to live. You didn't help me. Ben and I both went against 
your will, but you helped him because he was your son. I was 
only your daughter. 

[OixiVANT eyes her and seems to he struggling toUh himself. 
He is sHent a long while as they hath vxMich him. Finally, 
after several efforts he speaks toUh emotion. 

Ollivant. Mary, I — ^I didn't realize how much you meant 
to me till — till I thought of what might have happened to you 
without my help. Would — would you have stayed on in the city 
if — if your mother hadn't helped you? 

Mart. [Firmly.] Yes, father; I would have stayed on. 

OujVANT. [After a pause.] Then I guess what you feei is 
stronger than all your mother and I tried to teach you. . . . Are 
you too proud to take help from me — ^now ? 

Mart. [Simply.] No, father; till I succeed. Then I'll pay 
you back like Ben promised. 

Oluvant. [Hurt.] You don't think it was the money, 
daughter? It would have cost to keep you here. It wasn't 
that. 

Mart. No; it was your father speaking and his father and 
his father. [LoMng away wistfully.] And perhaps I was speak- 
ing for those before me who were silent or couldn't be heard. 

Ollivant. [With sincerity.] I don't exactly understand thai 
any more than the feeling you spoke of driving you from home. 
But I do see what you mean about brothers and sisters. You 
seem to think boys and girls are the same. But they're not 
Men and women are different. You may not know it, but your 
mother had foolish ideas like you have when I first knew her. 
She was poor and didn't have a mother to support her, and she 
had to work for a living. She'd about given up when I met her 
— ^trying to work at night to feed herself in the day while study- 
ing. But she was sensible; when a good man came along who 
could support her she married him and settled down. Look how 
happy she's been here with a home of her own that is a home — 
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with associatioiis aad children. Where would she be, struggling 
to-day trying to paint pictures for a living? Why, there's lots 
of men who can paint pictures, and too few good wives for hard- 
workbg, decent men who want a family — ^which is God's lawy 
You'll find that out one of these days and you'll give yourself ai 
she did. Some day a man will come and you'll want to marry 
bim. How could you if you keep on with your work, going about 
thecoantry? 

Mabt. [Quietly,] You leave mother at times, don't you ? 

Oluvamt. I've got to. 

Mabt. So may I. 

Ollivant. And the children ? 

Mabt. They'd have a share of my life. 

Oluvant. a mighty big share if you're human, I tell you. 
Ask your mother if you think they're easy coming and bringing 
op. 

Mabt. And now they've left her. Dear mother, what has 
she to do? 

Oluvant. Well, if you ever get a husband with those ideas 
of yours you'll see what a wife has to do. [He goea to her,] Mary, 
it isn't easy, all this you've been saying. But your mother and I 
are left alone, and perhaps we home got different views than you. 
But if ever you do see it our way, and give up or fail — well, come 
back to us, understand ? 

Mabt. [Going to him and hieeing him,] I understand how 
Wd it was for you to say that. And remember I may come 
back a success. 

Oluvant. Yes. I suppose they all think that; it's what 
keeps them going. But some day, when you're in love and 
laany, you'll see it all differently. 

Mabt. Father, what if the man does not come — or the chil- 
dren? 

Oluvant. Why — [He halts as though unable to answer her,] 
N'onsense. He'll come, never fear; they always do. 
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Mabt. I wonder. 

Ollivamt. [He goe$ qffedUmatdy to Ebolt, who has been dest- 
ing before her during thia.] Emily» dear. No wonder the flowers 
have been neglected. Well, you'll have time to spray those roses 
yourself. Til get the spray mixture to-morrow. [Kiaaes her ten- 
derly,] Painting paper dolls with a change of clothes ! When I 
might have been sending her the money without ever feeling it 
No more of that» dear; you don't have to now. I shan't let you 
get tired and sick. That's one thing I draw the line at. [He 
pais her again^ looks at his toaUAt and then goes slowly oser to the 
window-doors.] Well, it's getting late. I'll lock up. [Looking 
up at sky.] Paper says it will rain to-morrow. 

Emilt. [Very quietly so only Mabt can hear.] At the art 
school they said I had a lovely sense of color. Your father is so 
kind; but he doesn't know how much I enjoyed painting again— 
even those paper dolls. 

Mabt. [Comprehending in surprise.] Mother! You, too? 

EioLT. [Fearing lest Oluvamt should hear.] Sh ! 

[OiuvAMT closes the doors and eyes the women thoughtfuBy. 

Oluvamt. Better fasten the other windows when you come. 
Good-night. 

[He goes otd slowly as mother and daughter sU there together. 
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Altliea Gwxnfl-Thurston, one of the promising writers of the 
younger set of American dramatists, was bom in Iowa» but soon 
moved with her parents to Colorado, where she spent her girl- 
hood. She was educated in the public schools of Colorado 
Springs and Denver. Her collegiate training was received in 
the University of Utah, Salt Lake City. In 1902 she married 
Walter R. Thurston, a well-known engineer. At present she re- 
ikks in Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Thurston has travelled widely and has resided for periods 
of time in Mexico City and Havana, Cuba. She is an able lin- 
guist and has made a special study of her native English tongue 
tad of Spanish and French, all of which she uses fluently. 

From childhood she has shown dramatic ability. Her dra- 
matic composition has been more or less directly associated with 
the courses in playwriting and the history of the drama which 
she completed in the University of Utah. Among her one-act 
piays are When a MarCa Hungry ^ And the Devil Laughs, and The 
Exchange, 

Mrs. Thurston has an aptitude for delicate and satirical farce. 
The Exchange is an excellent example of farce-comedy in the 
ooDtemporary one-act play. 
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SCENE I 

fhcmtttmrue9 upon an qffiee scene. Seemingly there u nolhin{f 
vmmud about thie qffiee : ii has tMee^ ehatrst a filing cahinA^ 
and a hat^rack. A portion of the qffiee is raited off at the right. 
Within thie endoeed space ie a eommodioue desk and ewioel- 

• 

ehi^; and the fiUnf cabinet Hands against the wall. This 
fa3ei<ff portion cf the qffiee heUrngs^ exdusvodyt to the Judge. 
Here he ie wont to spend many hours — sometimes to read or 
write, and again, perhaps, he wiUjust sU and ponder upon tte 
tagaries cf mankind. ^The Judge is a tall, spare man with 
rather lemg gray hair, which shows beneath the ekuOrcap that 
he always weare. When we first see him, he is reading a letter, 
and endenUy he is not pleased, for he is tapping with impatient 
fingers upon his desk. 

Atlkel^qfthe stage is a heaeUy curtained door which leads to an 
inner room. At centre rear is another door whudh eridently 
leads to the street, as it is through this door that the Poor Mak» 
the Vain WoitAN» and the Rich Citizen wUl presently enter, 
eatk upon his special quest The hat^rack stands near the 
street door, and we glimpse a sqft Idack hat and a long Idack 
oserooat hanging upon it. 

l^cwn stage to the left is aJlat4opped desk, littered wiA papers and 
letters. Thie desk has two large drawers, wherein a nuv/iiber of 
miseettaneous artides might be kept. It is at this desk that we 
eatdk our first glimpse of Imp. He is busily writing in a huge 
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ledger 9 and he seems to be enjoying his fDork,for he ekuddes ike 
while. Imp is a litUerogtie; he lo(^ it and acts it, and we feel 
that he has a Mephistophelian spirit. He wears a dark-green 
tight-fitting tmtform, trimmed with red braid. His saucy liiHe 
round cap is always cocked over one eye. He is ever chuddtng 
impishly, and we fed thai he is slyly gleefvl over the weaknesses 
of mankind and the difficulties that beset them. 

• 
Imp. [Throws down his pen, chuckles, and half standing on the 
rungs cf his chair and balancing himseff against his desk, surveys 
the ledger.] Your honor, I've all the miseries listed to date and 
a fine lot there is to choose from. Everything from bunions to 
old wives for exchange. 

Judge. [Scoids and impatiently taps the letter he is reading.] 
Here is another one. A woman suspects her husband' of a mis- 
alliance. Wants to catch him, but is so crippled .with rheuma- 
tism she can*t get about. Wants us to exchangir^er rheumatism 
for something that won't interfere with either her walking or her 
eyesight. 

Imp. [Referring to the ledger and running his finger along the 
lines.] We have a defective heart or a lazy liver that we could 
give her. 

Judge. [Irritably tossing the letter over to Imp.] She would 
not be satisfied. People never are. They always want to 
change their miseries, but never their vices. . JBach thinks his 
own cross heavier than others have to bear, but he is very will- 
ing to make light of his own weaknesses and shortcomings. He 
thinks they are not half so bad as his neighbor's. I have tried 
for years to aid distressed humanity, but I can't satisfy them. 
I am growing tired of it all. Imp. People need a lesson and 

they're going to get it, too, I am going to 

[Knock is heard at the street door. Judge sighs, turns to his 
desk and begins to write. Imp siMsps ike Utter tjf papers 
qnJiisdui inUfJ^droiwer, cheesledger^md goes to answer 
knock. 
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Lip. Hoe comes another miaery. 

[Imp oqt€n8 the door to admit the Poob Man, who is very 
shabbily dressed. He hesitates, looks around ike room as 
if he were in the wrong ptaee, and then addresses Imp in 
a londje/drper. 

PoQB Man. [Indicating the JrwoB with a motion of his head.] 
IstUthim? 

Imp. [Whispering loudly his rejp^] Yes, that is his honor. 

Poob Man. [SHU whispering and showing signs of nervous- 
not.] Do I dare speak to him? 

Imp. [Enjoying the siiiustion and still whispering.] Yes, but 
be careful what you say. 

Poob Man. [Takes off his hat, approaches slowly to the rail- 
tng, and speaks humbly.] Your honor, I — [SwaUows hard, clears 
tkrooL] Your honor, Fve a little favor — ^to ask of you. 

JuixaB. [Looking coldly at the Poor Man.] Well ? 

Poob Man. You see, your honor, IVe been poor all my life. 
Pre never had much fun. I don't ask for a lot of money, but — 
I would like enough so that I could have some swell clothes, and 
—90 that I could eat, drink, and be merry with the boys. You 
Imow, I just want to have a good time. Do you think you could 
& it for me. Judge ? 

JxwGE. [Gooes at him sternly for a m>oment.] So you just want 
to have a good time ? Want me to take away your poverty ? I 
aippoee you have no moral weakness you want to change, no 
ddecb in yoiur character that you want to better ? 

PoQB Man. [StamTnering and twirling his hat.] Why, w-hy, 

^odge, I — ^I am not a bad man. Of — of course, I have my faults, 

but then — I've never committed any crimes. I guess I stack up 

pretty lair as men go. I'm just awful tired of being poor and 

never having any fun. Ck>uldn't you help me out on that point, 

Jodge? 

JuDCOB. [Sighs wwrHy and turns to Imp.] Bring me the ledger. 

.[bip gives him the ledger in which he has been writing » 

Judge opens it, and then speaks sharply to the Poob Man. 
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Judge. You understand, do you, my good jdbii, that if I 
take away your poverty and give you enough money for your 
good time, you will have to accept another misery? 

Poor Man. [Eagerly.] Yes, your honor, that's all right 
I'm willing. 

Judge. [Scanning ledger.] Very welL Let us see. Here is 
paralysis. 

Poor Man. [HesUaUngly.] Well, I — ^I couldn't have a— 
very good time, if — ^if I was paralyzed. 

Judge. [ShorUy,] No. I suppose not. How about a glass 
eye? 

Poor Man. [Arunouely,] Please, your honor, if Fm going 
to have a good time I need two good eyes. I don't want to miss 
anything. 

Judge. [Wearily turning over the leaves cf the ledger.] A man 
left his wife here for exchange, perhaps you would like her. 

Poor Man. [Shifting from one foot to the other and nervously 
twirling his hai![ Oh, Judge, oh, no, please, no. I don't want 
anybody's old cast-off wife. 

Judge. [Becoming exasperated^ Well, choose something, and 
be quick about it. Here is Imnbago, gout, fatness, old age, 
and 

Imp. [Interrupting^ and watking quickly over to the railing.] 
Excuse me. Judge, but maybe the gentieman would like the in- 
digestion that Mr. Potter left when he took old Mrs. Prates 
fallen arches. 

Poor Man. [Eagerly.] Indigestion? Sure! That will be 
fine ! I won't mind a little thing like indigestion if I can get rid 
of my poverty. 

Judge. [Sternly.] Very well. Raise your right hand. Re- 
peat after me: "I swear to accept indigestion for better or for 
worse as my portion of the world's miseries, so help me Grod." 

Poor Man. [Solemnly.] "I swear to accept indigestion for 
better or for worse as my portion of the world's miseries, so help 
me God." 
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JuD^ [To Imp.] Show tlus gentleman to the changing- 
Toom. 

[PoDB Man foUow9 Imp, toko eonducU him to the heamly 

curtained door. The Poob Man thrcws out kU ckesi and 

noaggen a hitf aa a man might who had suddenly come 

inio a fortune. Imp ewaggere along with him. 

htp. Won't you have a grand time* though. I'll ^et you a 

menu card, so that you can be picking out your dinner. 

Poor Man. [JoyfvUy slapping Imp on the back.] Good idea* 
and m pick out a regular banquet. 

[Pausing a moment before he passes through the curtains, he 
smiles and smacks his lips in anticipation. ExiL 
JuDOB. [Speaks disgustedly to Imp.] There you are! He's 
perfectly satisfied with his morals. Has no defects in his char- 
acter. Just wants to have a good time. 

[Sighs heasUy and turns iMck to his writing. Imp nods his 

head in agreement and chuckles slyly. ^ .^^ 

[The street door opens slowly and the Vain Wj^CCn stands 
upon the threshold. She does not enter at once, but stands 
posing — presumably she desires to attract attention, and 
sKm worthy of it. She has a superb figure, and her 
ru^ gowning enhances it. Her fair face reveals a shallow 
prdttiness, hut the wrinkles of age are beginning to leave 
tdUale lines upon its smoothness. As Imp hurries forward 
tousher her in, she sweeps grandly past him to the centre of 
the stage. Imp stops near the door, with his hands on his 
hips, staring after her, then takes a few steps in imitation 
cf her. She turns around slowly and, sauntering over to 
the railing, coughs affectedly, and as the Jxtdoe rises and 
bows curtly, she speaks in a coaxing manner. 
Yaxk Woman. Judge, I have heard that you are veiy kind, 
and I have been told that you help people out of their troubles, 
» I have a little favor to ask of you. 
JxmasL [Coldly.] Yes, I supposed so; go on. 
Vaib Woman. [ArcUy.] Well, you know that I am a famous 
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beauty; in fact, both my face and my form are considered very 
lovely. [She turns around slowly that he may see for himseff.] 
Great and celebrated men have worshipped at my feet. I simply 
cannot live without admiration. It is my very life. But, Judge 
[plaintively], horrid wrinkles are beginning to show in my face. 
[Intensely,] Oh, I would give anything^ do anything, to have a 
smooth, youthful face once more. Please, oh, please, won't you 
take away these wrinkles [touching her face with her fingers] and 
give me something in their stead. 

Judge. [Looking directly at her and speaking coldly.] Are you 
satisfied with yourself in other ways ? Is your character as beau- 
tiful as your face ? Have you no faults or weaknesses that you 
want exchanged ? 

Vain Woman. [Uncertainly,] Why, I — don't know what you 
mean. I am just as good as any other woman and lots better 
than some I know. I go to church, and I subscribe to the chari- 
ties, and I belong to the best dubs. [Anxiously,] Oh, please. 
Judge, it's these wrinkles that make me so unhappy. Won't you 
exchange them? You don't want me to be unhappy, do you? 
Please take them away. 

Judge. [Wearily looking over the ledger,] Oh, very well, I'll 
see what I can do for you. [To Imp.] Fetch a chair for this 
lady. 

\b£P gives her a chair and she sits facing front. Imp returns 
to his desk, perches kimseff upon it and watches the Vain 
Woman interestedly. Judge ium;s over the leaves cf the 
ledger. 

Judge. I have a goitre that I could exchange for your 
wrinkles. 

Vain Woman. [Protestingly, dasping her hands to her throat,] 
Oh, heavens, no ! That would ruin my beautiful throat. See. 
[Throwing hack her fur and exposing her neck in a low-cut gown,] 
I have a lovely neck. [Imp makes an exaggerated attempt to see. 

Judge. [Glances coldly at her and then scans ledger agaiuu] 
Well, how about hay-fever? 
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Tain Woman. [ReproadtftiBif.] Oh» Judge» how can you 
sogSeft such a thing I Wateiy eyes and a red nose» the wont 
enemy of beauty there is. I simply couldn't think of it, I want 
aometliing that won't show. 

Judge. [Disgtuiedljf ham$ to filing cabinet and lock* through a 
9enu qf oaardt, vnthdraw9 one^ and turns bade to Vain Woman.] 
Periuips this will suit you. [Refers to card»] A woman has 
grown very tired of her husband and wants to exchange him for 
aonie other burden. 

Yadt Woman. [IndignanUy.] WhatI I accept a man that 
ame other woman doesn't want! Certainly not ! I prefer one 
that some other woman does want. 

JiTDoa. llrrOated, jnde the card hack in iU place, and fume 
a|»ii tfo Vain W<MfAN croM^y.] I fear that I cannot please you 
and I do not have time to 

Imp. \fnierr%i/pte and rune oner to the railing, epedking eooth- 
iafy to the Judos.] Excuse me. Judge* but maybe the lady 
vonld like deafness in exchange for her wrinkles. Deafness 
wouldn't show, so it couldn't spoil her face or her elegant figure. 

JiJDOB. [Wearily.] No, it won't show. Deafness ought to 
be a good thing for you. 

Tain Woman. [Coneideringly,] Why — ^yes — that might do. 
Bnt-^wdl, it wouldn't show* I've a notion to take it. [Pause 
--die eeeme to coneider and meditate. The JuDOfl etares at her 
ooU^. Lfp grins impudenUym She rises leisurely, sighs,] AU 
rifd^ 111 accept it. 

JuDOB. [/Sharply.] Hold up your right hand. [She raises 
iand.] Do you swear to accept dea&ess for better or for worse, 
V your portion of the world's miseries, so help you God ? 

Vadt Woman. [Steeetty.] Oh, yes, I do. Judge. 

JuDQM. [To Imp.] Show the lady to the changing-room. 

Imp. [Escorts her to the curtained door unih rather mock drfer^ 
«*e»J No, deafness won't show at all, and yau'll have 'em aD 
czaagr about you. [Draws aside curtaine for her to pass.] Take 
Rcond booth to your right. 
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[Vain Woman Hani» poting a moment. She emUee raH' 
anOif and paU her ekeeke eofily unOi her hande, then wiA 
a Umg-drawn sigh <f hapfmeee^ ehe exUe. hsphowel ow 
and mockingly ofUt her vanishing form^ his hand on lUs 
heart. 
JuDOB. [SarcasHeaUy,] Do her faults or shortcondiigs 
trouble her? Not at all ! Perfectly 'satisfied with herself, ex- 
cept for a few wrinkles in her face. Vain women! Bah! 
Imp. Yes, sir; women have queer notions. 

[An imperaUee rap at the street-door, immediately foUawed 

by the rapper*s abrupt entrance. We see an important^ 

appearing personage. His arrogant bearing and com' 

mending pose lead tts to bdieve that he is accustomed to 

prompt attention. It is the Rich Citizem; exceedingly 

toM groomed. His manner is lordly, but he addresses the 

JuDQB in a bored tone. Wften Lip scampers to meet him, 

the Rich Citizen hands him his hat and cane and turns 

at once to the Judob. Lcp examines the hat and cane 

eriticciUy, hangs them on the hat^ack, and returns to his 

desk, where he again perches to u>atch the Rich Citizen. 

Rich Citizbn. [Lighiing a cigarette.] I am addressing the 

Judge» am I not? " 

JxjDQE. [Shortly,] You are. 

Rich Citizen. [Languidly, beltween puffs of his eigqrette.] 
Well, Judge, life has become rather boresome, so I thought I 
would drop in and ask you to do me a small favor. 
JuDGB. [Wearily. ] Yes? We — What is your grievance? 
Rich Citizbn. [NonchdlanUy.] Oh, I wouldn't say griev- 
ance exactly. You see, my dear Judge, it is this way. I am a 
very rich and influential citizen, a prominent member of society, 
and I am very much sought after. 
JuDGB. [Frigidly.] Oh, indeed ! 
Rich Citizbn. [In a very bored manner.] Yes. Womea run 
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after me day and night. Ambitious mothers throw their mar- 
riagnbie daughters at my head. Men seek my advice on aD 
Biatten. I am compdled to head this and that committee. 

[Smokes languidly. 

Judge. [Sharjdy.] Well, go on. 

Rich Citizen. Beally, Judge, my prestige has become a bur- 
den. I want to get away from it all. I would like to became a 
plun, ordinary man with an humble vocation, the humbler the 
better, so that people will cease bothering me. 

Judge. [SarcasHcaUy,] Is your prestige all that troubles 
Ton? Don't worry about your morals, I suppose. Satisfied 
with your habits and character ? 

BiCH CrnzEN. [Coldly.] "What have my habits or morals 
gDt to do with my request? [Sconrftdly.] /Certainly I am not 
one of your saintly men. I live as a man of my station should 
lire, and I think I measure up very well with the best of thenfj 
I am simply bored and I would like a change. I would like to be 
a plsin man with an humble calling. 

Judge. [Ironically,] I'll see what we have in humble callings. 
[Be looh at the ledger^ turning the leaoea over elotdy,] We have 
several bartenders' vocation^ 

BicH CvnzEBL^jiFearily etnoking.] No. Too many people 
about all the time, and too much noise. 

Judge. Well, here's a janitor's job open to you. 

RiCB CmzEtf. [ImpatienUy throwing away hie cigarette A No. 
I don't like that, either. Too confining. Too many people bick- 
ering at you all the time. I want to get out in the open, away 
from crowds. 

Judge. [Siglnngt and turning over the leaves cf the ledger, then 
^optfuBy.] Here's the very thing for you, then — ^postman in a 
mal district. 

BiCH CinzsN. [Showing vexation.] No, no, no. Too many 
M women that want to gossip. I tell you, I want to get away 
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from women, (^ven't you aomething peaceful and quiet; some- 
thing that would take me out in the quiet of the early moniiiig, 
when the birds are singingJ^J 

JuDOB. [CUmng ledger with a bang, and rising.] Well» you're 
too particular, and I have not time to bother with you. I bid 
you good after 

Imp. [Slides from his desk, runs to railing, and speaks suatfdif.] 
Excuse me. Judge, but maybe the gentleman would like the 
vocation of milkman. That is eariy-moming work. Qlnd, you 
remember, a milkman left his job here when he took that old, 
worn-out senator's positiony 

JuDOB. [Sharply, to Rich Citizbk.] Well, how about it? 
Does a milkman's vocation suit you ? It's early-moming hours, 
fresh air, and no people about. 

Rich Citizsn. [Musingly.] Well, the very simplicity and 
quietness of it is its charm. It rather appeals to me. [He pomr 
ders a moment^ Yes, by Jove, FU take it. 

JuDOB. [Sternly^ Hold up your right hand. *'Do you sol- 
emnly swear to accept, for better or for worse, the vocation of 
milkman as your lot in life, so help you God ?" 

Rich Citizbn. I do. 

JuDGB. [To Imp.] Show this gentleman to the changing- 
loom. 

Lcp. \While escorting him to the curtained door.] Yes, sir, you 
will lead the simple life. Fresh air, fresh milk, no peo|de, just 
cows — and they can't talk. [Holding aside the curtains.] Third 
booth, sir. 

Rich Citizbn. [Musingly.] The simple life — peace and 

quietness. [Exit 

OuDGB. [In disgust.] It's no use, Imp. They all ding to 

tneir vices, but they are Very keen to change some little croas or 

condition that vexes them — or think vexes them^ 

Imp. It's strange that people always want something differ- 
ent from what they have. 
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\lbMP opeiu a drawer in hia desk and takee out a bottie, m- 
denUy filled toith iatieU, which he holde upt shaking U and 
ekuelding. He hunts in the drawer again^ and this time 
brings farA a huge ear4rumpet, which he chudcKngly 
piaees on his table beside the botUe cf tablets. 
JtJDQB. Don't let any more in. Imp. I can't stand another 
one to-day. I am going to write a letter and then go home. 
rliiP. All right, sir. 

^TJDGS. I am feeling very tired; what I really need is a vaca- 
tknL A sea-trip would put me right. By the way. Imp, where 
is that transatlantic folder that I told you to get? 

Pkp jdeks up the fdder from his desk and takes it to the 

JuDGfl, who studies U aUenJtkely, Imp returns to his own 

desk, where he again looks in a drawer and brings forth 

a menu card, wkuA he glances over, grinning mischie* 

90usly7J 

[The former Poob Man re-enters from the changing-room* 

He is well dressed, and taking a well-filled wallet from his 

pocket, he looks at it gloatinglp. However, from time to 

time, a shade of annoyance passes over his face, and he 

puts hie hand to Ae pit of his stomach. Imp runs to meet 

him, and hands him the menu that he has been reading* 

bfp. Here's a menu from the Gargoyle. Say, you sure do 

kok swdl ! [Looking him over admiringly. 

FosMEB Poob Man. [Orvming happily,] Some class to me 

now, di ! [LoMng at menu.] And you watch me pick out a real 

dmner. [Sits down at left front.] First, I'll have a cocktail, then 

--4et's see — I'll have — another cocktail. Next, oysters, and [he 

frowns and presses his hand to the pit of his stomach, keeping' 

up a massagmg motion] — green-turtle soup, sand dabs — chicken 



[They beeome absorbed over the menu. 
[The Vain Woman re-enters from the changing-room. She 
now has a smooth face, and she is looking at herself in a 
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koni-pIaM. mniling and toueking her face delighieilii. 
She walke ever to the railing, and leane Cfoer U io ik 
JuDGfl. He hake up queetUmistgly. 
Vain Woman. [SmiUng.] Oh, I am so happy agun. Am I 
not beautiful? 
JuDGS. [PUyingly,] You are a vain, foolish woman. 

[Since she ie deqf, she does not hear hie wcrde, hut tkinh he 
is complimenUng her. She emUee at him coyly. 
Vain Woman. Ah» Judge, you too are miaoeptible to my 
cnavma. 

[The Judge, in great exasperation, puis away his papers, 

thrusts the iransatlantie folder in his pocket, hastily closes 

his desk, and hurries to the hat-rack, puts on his oeereoat, 

slips his skullcap into his pocket and puis on his soft 

black hat. Then, vnth a shrug of his shoulders and a 

tMUW qf his hand indicatioe cf disgust, he slips quietly ouL 

[The Vain Woman saunters past the Former Poor Man, 

stops near him, posing, and begins to put on her gloses. 

He looks at her admiringly, then, getting to his feet, makes 

an elaborate but awkward how. 

Former Poor Man. Excuse me, lady, but Fve had a big 

piece of luck to-day, and I want to celebrate, so I am having a 

big dinner. Won't you join me and help me have a good time? 

Vain Woman. [Looking ai him blankly, and trying to fathom 

what he has said.] Oh — why, what did you say ? 

Former Poor Man. [Hesitating, and a hit surprised.] Why 
— er — ^I said that I had a big piece of luck to-day, and I am going 
to celebrate. I am having a fine dinner, and I just asked if — if 
—you wouldn't have dinner with me. 

Vain Woman. [SOU looking blank and a little confused, then 
smUing archly and acting as though she had been hearing complin 
ments, she speaks qffectedly.] Beally, do you think so ? [Looking 
down and smoothing her dress.] But, then, every one tells me 
that I am. 
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FamEB VoGR Man. [PuatUdt turm to Imp far hdp.] Just 
wbat is her trouble. Nut? 

Imp. [SecreUy glerfid.] She is stone-deaf. You had better 
write it 

^dmoEB PooB Man. Never I No deaf ones for me. 

ITvrm away and eonsuUt menu again. Vain Woican 
pofef and frequently looks in handrgUue to reaaswre her* 
e^. 
[FoBMXB Rich Citizkn re-^fdere from the ehanging-^oom. 
He ie dressed in shabby overalls f jtnnper, and an old hoi. 
He has a pipe in his mouth. He walks arrogantly over 
to the FoBMEB PooB Man and addresses him. 
FoBMEB Rich Citizen. Give me a light. 
FoBifEE PooB Man. [Trying to live up to his fine dothes and 
ualUtftdl cf money, looks the Fobmeb Rich Citizen over snub* 
ini^.] Say, who do you think you are? You light out, see? 
Fomaat Rich Citizen. [Very much surprised, stands non- 

jhuied a moment,] Well, upon my word, I — ^I 

[ffe stops short in his speech, walks haughtily over to the 
railing, where he stands glowering at the Fobmeb Poob 
Man. The Fobmeb Poob Man starts for the street 
door, but Imp runs after him, waving the bottle of tablets. 
Ibp. I'll sell you these for two bits. 
Fobmeb Poob Man. What is that? 
Ibp. [Grinning.] Indigestion tablets. 

Fobmeb Poob Man. [Puts his hand to his stomach and laughs 
a litde lamely. ] Keep 'em; I don't need 'em. 

[Vain yfouAS fastens her fur and starts for the street-dooTf 
giving the Fobmeb Rich Citizen a snubbing look as she 
passes him. Imp stops her and offers the ear4rumpet. 
Imp. Yon might need this; I'll sell it for a dollar. 

[She does not hear what he says, but she looks her seam at 
the eoT'-trumpet and walks proudly out. 
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FoBMKB BiCH CrnzBX. [FumbUng ai kia poAd, a» ^ to find 
avsakh.\ Boy, what time is it? I haven't my watch. 
Imp. {Orinning mtfcftimntf^.] Time to milk the cows. 
[ The FoBMSB BiCH Citizen HairU angrily toward Imp, then, 
emdenUy thinking better cf U, ehrugs kia ehovlden and 
etalke majesHcatty to the etreeUdoor. He paueee with it 
partly open, turns as if to speak to Imp, drawing kimsi^ 
up haughtUu — a ludicrous figure in his shabby ou^U— 
then he goes abruptly ond, skanming the door. 
IImp doubles hims^ up in a paroxysm cf glee as the curtain 
falls. 

SCENE n 

A fortnight has passed. The curtain rises upon the same stage- 
setting. The Judge is not about, but we see Imp asleep in a 
chair. All seems quiet and serene. But suddenly the street- 
door opens noisily, and the Fobiceb Poob Max bursts into 
the room. He is panting, as though he had been running. He 
is haggard and seems in great pain, for occasumaUy he tno€ms. 
He looks wildly about the room, and seeing Imp asleep in the 
chair, he rushes to him and shakes him roughly. Imp wakes 
slowly, yawning and rubbing his eyes. 
"Former Poor Man. [Frantically.] The Judge» where is he ? 
I must see him at once. 
Imp. [Yawning.] You're too early. He isn't down yet. 

[Settles himsdf to go to ^eep ayain. 

Former Poob Man. [Walking the floor, and holding his 

hands to his stomoiA.] JDon't go to sleep againv I'm nearly 

crasy. What time does the Judge get here? M^ere does he 

live ? Can't we send for him ? 

Imp. [Indifferently.] Oh, he is liable to come any minute — 
and then he may not come for an hour or two. 
FoBMEB Poob Man. [Pacing the floor, moaning and rubbing 
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Utifoaiaefc.] Oh, I oaa't stand it much longer. It's driving me 
wild, I teD you. I do wish the Judge would come. 

Lip. [Gettm^ up /rom Aif duAt and keeping Hep wUk the 
FoBifinPooB Mav.] "What's the matter? I thought all you 
wanted was to eat» drink, and be meny. 

Fqbmeb Poor Mak. ^rantieaUif waeing kU ame,] Eat, 

drink, and be merry be 1 Everything I eat gives me indi« 

gtttkm something awful; eversrthing I drink gives it to me worse. 
How csn I be merry when I am in this torment all the time? 
I teD you this pain is driving me mad. I want to get rid of it 
qnicL Oh, why doesn't the Judge come ? 
\}up. What's the Judge got to do with it? 

FoBMEB PooB Man. [PatheticaUy.] I am gomg to beg him 
to take back this indigestion and give me back my poverty. It 
was not so bad, after all; not nearly so bad as this pain in my 
gtomachri 

She is weeping eqfUy. lite the Vaix Woman. Oone is 
her posing and her proud manner. She walks humbly to 
the railing J and not seeing the Jxtdgb, she turns to Imp. 
The FoBMEB PooB Man looks at the Vain Woman, 
frownmgly muttering : ** Whales she here far?** Then he 
sUs dawn aiihelrft and rocks back and forth in misery. 
Vain Woman. [TearfuUy.] 1 must see the Judge right 
away, please. 

Imp. [Languidly.] He isn't down yet. You're too earl 

Vain W(»can. [Interrupting.] Tell him that it is very im- 
portant, that I am in great distress and that he must see me at 



Imp. [Loudly.] I said that he was not down yet. 

[Seeing that she does not understand, he takes a writing-pad 
from hie desk, scribbles a few words, and standing in front 
cfher, holds it up for her to read. 
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Vain Woman. [After reading,] Oh, when will he be here? 
Can't you get hun to come right away? Oh» I am ao unhi4>py. 

[She waHea thefioor in agitaHon. 
[The FoBMEB PooB Man grutUt in vrrUation and turns kii 
hack on her • 
Vain Woican. I cannot hear a word that is said to me. No 
one seems to want me around, and I am not invited out any 
more. I have the feeling that people are making fun of me in- 
stead of praising my beauty. Oh, it is dreadful to be deaf. 
[OetHng hysterical,] I want the Judge to take away this deaf- 
ness. I would rather have my wrinkles. 

[Imp shakes his head in pretended sympathy, saying : *' Too 

bad, too bad:* 
[She misunderstands and cries out, 
V^Vain Womax. Has the Judge given away my wrinkles? I 
want them back. I want my very own wrinkles, too. Wrinkles 
are distinguished-looking. [Beginning to sob.] I don't want to 
be deaf any longer. 

Imp. [Running over to the Former Poor BIak.] Say, this 
lady feels very bad. Can't you cheer her up a little? 

Former Poor Man. [Who is still rocking hack and forth with 
his own misery, looks up at Imp in disgust.] Cheer — her — up I 
Me? What's the joke? 

[The Vain Woman walks to the curtained door, looks in as 
if seeking something, then returns to a chair, where she 
sits, weeping softly. 
[A peculiar thumping is heard at the street-door. The For- 
mer Poor Man jumps to his feet in expectancy, hoping 
it is the Judge. Imp, also, stands waiting. The door 
opens as though the person thai opened it did so vrith 
difficuUy. The Former Rich Citizen hobbles in. He is 
ragged and dirty, and one foot is bandaged, which causes 
him to use a crutch. He carries a large mUk-^san. He 
hobbles painfully to the centre of the stage. The Former 
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Poor Mak fgnud9 traA duappointmeni, and iUa down 
oyom* ruUing away at hia Btomach. The Vaik Woican 
mt$ with bowed head^ tHefiUy weeping. The Fosmkb 
BiCH CxnzsN hcke about, then addreeses Ibcp in a rather 
kuiky voice, 

FoBKBB High CmzsMr. I wish to see the Judge at onoe. It 
k most urgent. 

Imp. WHk an tB-oonceaU emih.] You can't see the Judge 
It once. 

FoBMKB Rich CmzsN. [ImpatienUy.] Viby not? I told 
70a it was most urgent. 

Lip. [Orinning openly.] Because he isn't here. He hasn't 
come in yet. What's your trouble ? 

FobmebBichCitizkn. [VekemenUy.] Trouble! Everjrthmg'B 
the tioable ! I have been abused, insulted, overworked — even 
iiie cows have kicked me. [Looking down at hie bandaged foot,] 
I ctn't stand it. I won't stand it. I want back my proper 
place in the world, where I am respected, and where I can rest 
iod sleep and mingle with my kind. 

[He hMlee to a diair and eite down wearily. 

FoBMiR Poor Man. [Getting up from hie chair, walke oner 
ioHheYota/xn Bich CrnzxN, wagglee hie finger in hie face and 
'V'oki fre^tdly,] What cause have you to squeal so? If you 
hd indigestion like I have all the time, you might be entitled to 
niae a boiler. Why, I can't eat a thing without having the most 
cvfol pain right here \pute hie hand to the pit of hie etomach], and 
^ttn I take a drink, oh, heavens, it^— 
^osMiB Bich Citizen. [Interrupting contemptuouely,] You 
big baby, howling about the stomachache. If you had a man* 
iiied trouble, there might be some excuse for you. Now I, who 
bsve been used to wealth and respect, have been subjected to 
the most grudling ordeals; why, in that dairy there were a mil- 
iioa cows, and they kicked me, and homed me, and I p 

Vain Woican. [Walke over to them, interrupting their talk. 
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and apeaka in a wice 'punduaM wUk tnifflmg acba^ Have— 

[miiijfl either of you gentlemen {aniffl ever been deaf? [Snijjf 

9niff,\ It is a terrible thing [sniff\ for a beautiful woman like I 

am [tniffl to have such an affliction. [Snfff^ sniff, amff. 

\FoBMER BiCH Citizen ahruffs his shoulders indifferently 

and limps to the other side of the stage, where he sits. 

FoBMEB Poor Man. [Stalks ocer to the railing, where he leans 

limply.] Lord deliver me from a sniffling woman. 

{Imp, who is perched on his desk, chuckles wickedly at their 
sufferings. Vain Woman sinks dejeetedJy into the ehatr 
vacaffd by the Fobmer High Cjtjzen. 
[A knock is heard ai the street-door. The Former Poor 
Man and the Former Rich Citizen sUarl forward eagerly, 
expecting the Judge. Even the Yain Woman, seeing the 
others rise, gets to her feet hopefully. Imp hoftUy slides 
from his desk and, pulling down his tight little jacket and 
cocking his round UtUe cap a little more over one eye, goes 
to see who knocks. A messenger hands him a letter and 
silently departs. 
Ibcp. [Importantly.] Letter for me from the Judge. 
Former Poor Man. A letterl Why doesn't he come him- 
self? 
Former Rich Citizen. Send for him, boy. 
Imp. [Grins at Former Rich CrnzBN in an insolent manner.] 
Well, well, I wonder what the Judge is writing to me for. It's 
queer he would send me a letter. 

[He looks the letter over carefully, both sides; holds Hup to 

the light, smells it, shakes it. The two men and the woman 

grow more and more nervous. 

pPoRMER Poor Man. [Extremely irritated.] For goodness' 

sake, open it and read it. 

Former Rich Citizen. Yes, yes, and don't be so long about 
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[Vain Woman simply stands pathetically and waits. Imp 
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I0O&9 oter to his duk^ humUfor a knifeffinatty finds om ; 
looks letter oser agavnt then skndy dUs ihe envelope and 
drawe oid Utter, wkieh he reads sUenUy to kmseff. They 
are hreat U es d y teattuig. I mp whisU e sscfthi to himself. 
Imp. Well« what do you think of that! 
FomasH Poor Man. [Excitedly.] What is it— why don't 
Toatefltts? 

FoBiiKB BicH Citizen. [Pounding with his crutA on the 
foof.] Come» come, don't keep me waiting like this. 

hiP. [Reads letter agaxn^silentiy, chuckling.] All right. Here 
itk [Beads.] 

''Mt deab Imp: 

T have tried faithfully for years to aid distressed humanity, 
hot they are an ungrateful lot of fools, and I wash my hands of 
them. When this letter reaches you I will be on the high seas, 
sod I am never coming back. So write 'Finis' in the big old 
letter of miseries, and shut up shop, for the Exchange is closed 
— f Clever. 

Yours in disgust. The Judge." 

[They aU etand dazed a moment. The Vaik Woman, sens- 

ing thai something terrUde has happened, rushes from one 

to(heother,saying:"Whatisilf What has happened f' 

Imp gives her the letter to read. 

TasDOBB PooB Man. [In a perfect Jreney.] My Crod ! Indi- 

pestioai all the rest of my days. 

Taih Woman. [After reading Utter collapses in a chair, hys- 

tericediy sohbing out.] Deaf , always deaf ! Oh, what shall I do ! 

FoBMSB, Rich Citizen. [Leaning heavily on his crutch and 

Asking his free hand, denched in anger.] This is an outrage. I 

aza ridk and have influence, and I shall take steps to — to 

[Zmp laughs mockingly. The man looks down at hie milk' 
spattered clothes, Ms bandaged foot, and, letting his crutch 
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fall to ihefloor^ nnka d^ededly inio a diair, turying kit 
faoe in hia hands, 
[Imp dangUa hia heya and opena the atreeUdoor^ aa an tnaita- 
Hon for them to go. The toBMXR Poob Mak t^ the first 
to atartt moring daxediy and breathing hard. Imp ofm 
him the bottle of indigeation tableta; the man graapa them 
eagerly^ tipping lup, who ehuMea aa he pockets the 
money. The Fobmbb Poob Mak taJeea a tablet as he 
exita. The Vain Womak, bowed with aorrow, mooes 
aUndy toward the door. Ibcp touchea her arm and offers 
ihe ear-trumpet. She aecepta it, wiA ^u foQd aob, tipping 
Imp, who again chucldea aa he pocketa Ae money. The 
hat we aee of the Vain Woman, ahe ia trying to hdd the 
ear4rumpet to her ear^ and exita, acbbing. The Former 
Rich Citizen atill aita in hia chair, hia head in his 
handa. Imp picka up the mUk-can, and, tapping the 
man not too gefiUy on the ahovlder, thruata the miUc-ean 
at him and nuAea a aignificant gesture^ indicatiee of— 
This Wat Ovrt. The man riaea d^ectedly, picka up 
hia crutch, takea the mUk-ean, and hobblea painfull^ 
toward the door. Imp douUea himaeff up in wHd Mephr 
iatophelian glecaa the 
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SAM AVERAGE* 

Aniadrendmieniin Canada, near Niagara Falls, in the year 1814. 

Nighi, ehofUy brfore dawn* 
On the right, the duU glow qf a smovldering wood fire ruddies the 

earthen embankment, the loflp-etretched ouUine qf which forme, 

with darkness, the seenic baekground. 
Near the centre, Uft, against the dark, a flag with stars floats from 

Us standard, 
Beeide the fire, Andrew, redined, gazes at a small frame in his 

hand; near him is a knapsack, with contents emptied beside it. 
Oh the embankment, Joel, wUk a gun, paces hack and forth, a 

Uanket thrown about his shoulders, 

Joel. [With a einging caU.] Four o'clock !— All's well ! 

l^ianping down from the embankment, he approaches the 
fire, 

Ardbew. By God, Joel, it's bitter. 

Jassu [Rubbing his hands over the coals^ A mite sharpish. 

Akdbew. {Looks up eagerly.] What? 

Joel. Cuts sharp, for Thanksgivin'. 

Amdbew. [Sinke hack, gloomily.] Oh! [A pause!\ I won- 
dered you should agree with me. You meant the weather. I 
loeant — [A pause again, 

Joel. Well, Andy, what'd you mean ? 

Arsbew. Life. 

JoEU Shucks ! 

Akdbew. [To himseff,] Living ! 

* Copyright, 1912, 1021, by Percy liiackaye. All righti reserved. 
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JosL. [Sauntering over Irfl, lidens,] Hear a rooster crow? 

Andbew. No. What are you doing? 

JToEL. Tfltin' the flag over crooked in the dirt. That's our 
signal. 

Andrew. Nothing could be more appropriate, unless we 
buried it — ^buried it in the dirt I 

JoBL. She's to find us where the flag's turned down. I fixed 
that with the sergeant all right. The rooster crowin' 's her 
watchword for us. 

Andbxw. An eagle screaming* Joel: that would have been 
better. [Rieing,] Ah! [He Uxughs paiftfutti/. 

Joel. Hush up, Andy I The nearest men ain't two rods 
away. You'll wake 'em. Pitch it low. 

Andbew. Don't be alarmed. Fm coward enough. 

Joel. 'Course, though, there ain't much danger. Fm senti- 
nel this end, and the sergeant has the tip at t'other. Besides, 
you may caD it the reg'lar thing. There's been two thousand 
deserters already in this tuppenny-ha'penny war, and none on 
'em the worse off. When a man don't get his pay for nine months 
— well, he ups and takes his vacation. Why not? When Nell 
joins us, we'll hike up the Niagara, cross over to Tonawanda, and 
take our breakfast in Buffalo. By that time the boys here will 
be marchin' away toward Lundy's Lane. 

Andrew. [Walke back and forth, ehwering.] Fm afraid. 

Joel. 'Fraid? Bosh! 

Andrew. Fm afraid to face 

Joel. Face what ? We won't get caught. 

Andrew. Your sister— my wife. 

Joel. Nell ! Why, ain't she comin' here just a-puipose to 
get you? Ain't there reason enough. Lord knows? Ain't you 
made up your mind to light out home anyhow ? 

Andrew. Yes. That's just what she'll never forgive me for. 
In her heart she'll never think of me the same. For she knows 
as well as I what pledge Fll be breaking — what sacred pledge. 
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Joel. What you mean? 

Akdbxw. No matter, no matter; this is gush* 

[He returns to the fire and hegine iofvnMe oeer the eontente 
cf hie knapsack, Joel wdehea kim idly. 
Jon*. Qneof Aer curis? 

Akdhew. [Looking at a lock qfkair in the firdight,] No; the 
baby's, little Andy's. Some day they'll tell him how his 

fatber [He vnnceSf and puts the lock away, 

JoiL. [Going toward the embankment.] Listen ! 

Ahdbsw. [Ties up the package* mttttering,] Son of a traitor ! 

JocL. [Tiptoeing back,] It's crowed — ^that's her. 

[Leaping to hisfeett Andrew stares toward the embankment 
where the flag is dipped ; then turns his back to it, closing 
his eyes and gripping his hands, 
[After a pause, silently the figure cf a young woman emerges 
jrcm the dark and stands on the embankment. She is 
bareheaded and iU clad, 
[Joel touches Andrew, who turns and looks toward her. 
Silently she steals down to him and they embrace. 
AmBEW. Idy Ndl ! 

Sllkt. Nearly a year 

Andhew. Now, at last ! 

Ellen. Hold me close, Andy. 

Amdbew. You're better? 

EUiKN. Let's forget — ^just for now. 

Andbew. Is he grown much ? 

EUiEir. Grown ? You should see him ! But so ill ! What 

cwildldo? You see 

Akdbew. I know, I know. 

EiUEH. The money was all gone. They turned me out at 
Ihe old place, and then 

AiTDBsw. I know, dear^ 

Elien. I got sewing, but when the smallpox- 
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Andbbw. I have all your Ietten» NeD. Coiiie» hdp me to 
pack* 

EuuBN. What ! You're really decided 

JoBXta [Approaching.] Hello» Sb ! 

'Ellen. [AhtenUy.] Ah, Joel; that you? [Eagedy^ ftUmovng 
Andrew to the knap9aek.] But, my dear 

Anixbxw. Just these few things, and we*re off. 

EuuGzr. [Agitated.] Wait, wait! You don't know yet why 
Fve oome — ^instead of writing. 

Andrew. I can guess. 

Ellen. But you can't; that's — what's so hard ! I have to 
tell you something, and then — [Slotdy.] I must know from 
your own eyes, from yourself, that you wish to do this, Andrew; 
that you think it is right. 

Andrew. [OenUy.] I guessed that. 

Ellen. This is what I must tell you. It's not just the sick- 
ness, it's not only the baby, not the money gone — and all that; 
it's— it's 

Andrew. [Murmurs.] My God ! 

Ellen. It's what all that brings — ^the helplessness. Fve 
been insulted. Andy — [Her toiee breaks.] I want a protector. 

Andrew. [Taking her in his arms, where she sohs.] There, 
dear! 

Ellen. [With a low moan.] You know. 

Andrew. I know. Come, now; we'll go. 

Ellen. [Her face lighting up.] Oh I and you dare! It's 
rightf 

Andrew. [Moving from her, with a hoarse laugh.] Dare? 
Dare I be damned by God and all his angels? HjblI Come» 
we're slow. 

Joel. Time enough. 

Ellen. [Sinking upon Joel's knapsack as a seat, leans her 
head on her hands, and looks strangely at Andrew.] I'd better 
have written, I'm afraid. 
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AmaoBW, [ConiroUing his emotion.] Now, don't take it that 
way. Fve considered it all. 
EuxN. [WUh deep quiet.] Blasphemously ? 
Andbxw. Reasonably, my brave wife. When I enlisted, I 
did so in a dream. I dreamed I was called to love and serve our 
country. But that dream is shattered. This sordid war, this 
political murder, has not one single principle of humanity to 
excnse its bloody sacrilege. It doesn't deserve my loyalty — our 
loyalty. 

Ellkn. Are you saying this — for my sake? What of God 
and his angels"? 

Ahdbew. [Not looking at her.] If we had a just cause — a 
cause of liberty like that in Seventy-six; if to serve one's country 
BNant to serve God and his angels — ^then, yes; a man might put 
away wife and child. He might say: "I will not be a husband, 
a father; I will be a patriot." But now — like this — ^tangled in a 
web of spiders — caught in a grab-net of politicians — and you, 
yoa and our baby-boy, like this — ^hell let in on our home — ^no, 
Coontty be cursed ! 

EuiEK. [Slmoly.] So, then, when little Andy grows up 

Andbkw. [Qroaning.] I say that the only thing 

Ellent. I am to tell him 

Ain>BEW. [Defiantly.] Tell him his father deserted his coun- 
try, and thanked God for the chance. [Looking abotd him pae- 
iionatdy.] Here ! [He tears a pari of the flag from its standard^ 
and reaches it toward her.] You're cold; put this round you. 

\As he is putting the strip of colored sUk about her shoulders ^ 
there rises, faint yet dose by, a sound qf fifes and flutes, 
playing the merry mxtrck-strains qf ** Yankee Doodle.'* 
[At the same time there enters along the embankment, dimly, 
enveloped in a great cbak, a tall Figure, which pauses 
beside the standard qf the torn flag, silhouetted against the 
first pale streaks qfthe dawn. 
EixsN. [Oanng at Andrew.] What's the matter ? 
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Andbbw. [Lutming.] Who are they? "Where is it? 
Joel. [StarUt alerUy,] He hears something. 
Andbbw. Why should they play before daybreak? 

Ellen. Andy 

Joel. [Whispers,] Ssh! Look out I We're spied on ! 

[He points to the embankmenL Andrew and Ellen drmo 
bade. 
The Figure. [Straightening theflag'Standardt and leaning on 
it.] Desartin'? 

Andrew. [Puts Ellen behind him.] Who's there? The 
watchword ! 
The Fioitre. God save the smart folks ! 
Joel. [To Andrew.] He's on to us. Pidde him quiet, or 
it's court martial ! [Showing a long knife.] Shall I give him this ? 
Andrew. [Taking it from him.] No. ZwilL 
Ellen. [Seising his arm.] Andrew ! 
Andrew. Let go. 

(The Figure, descending into the intrenchmentf approaches 
toithface muffled. Joel draws Ellen away, Andrew 
motfes toward The Figure slowly. They meet and pause. 
Andrew. You're a spy ! 

[With a quick flash, Andrew raises (he knife to strikep but 
-pauses, staring. Tbe Fcourb, throwing up one arm to 
ward the blow, reveals — through the parted doak — a glint 
of stars in the firelight,* 
The Figure. Steady, boys; I'm one of ye. The sergeant 
told me to drop roimd. 
Joel. Oh, the sergeant ! That's all right, then. 
Andrew. [Dropping the knife.] Who are you? 
The Fioxtre. WhobeJf My name, ye mean? li^ name's 

* The head and face of the Figure are partly hidden by a beak-shaped 
cowl. Momentarily, however, when his head is turned toward the fire, 
enough of the face is discernible to reveal his narrow iron-gray beard, 
shaven upper lip, aquiline nose, and eyes that twinkle in the dinxnt 
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Ayeiage— Sam Average. Univanal Sam» some o' my prophetic 
friends caDs me. 
AiiDBSW. What are you doing here — now? 
The Figubb. Oh, tendin' to business. 
JoBL Tendin' to Mtr folks* business, eh? 
The Fioubs. [FF«tA a fotiek qf tMannef^.] Ye-es; reckon 
tlutt tf my business. Some other folks is me. 
JoEU [Grimaevng to Eujbn.] Cracked ! 
Thb Yusubx. [To Andbbw.] You're a mite backward in 
vages, ain't ye? 
Akdbxw. Nine months. What of that? 
Tbe Figure. That's what I dropped round for. Seems like 
when a man's endoored and fit, like you have, for his country, 
and csklates he'll quit, he ought to be takin' a littie suthin' hom' 
for Thanksgivin'. So I fetched round your pay. 
Andbsw. My pay ! You? 
Tbe Figure. Yes; I'm the paymaster. 
Eludt. [Coming forward, eagerly.] Andy! The money, is it ? 
Tbe nGUBE. [Boioa totth a graoe, cUd-foMoned sUUelineee,] 
Your sarvent, ma'am ! 
Andrew. [Speaking low.] Keep back, Nell. [roTssFiouBE.] 

You—you were saying 

Tbe FiaxJBJO. I were about to say how gold bein' scaree down 
to the Treasury, I fetched ye some s'curities instead; some na- 
tional I. O. U.'s, as ye might say. [He takes out an old powder^ 
kom, and rattles it quietly,] That's them. [Pouring from the 
hom into his palm some glistening^ gdden grains.] Here they be. 
EiiLEir. [Peering, with Joel.] Gold, Andy I 
Joel. [With a snigger.] Gold — nothin' I That's com — ^just 
Injun com. Ha ! 

Tbe Figubs. [Bowing grasely.] It's the quality, ma'am, 
what counts, as ye might say. 
Joel. [Behind his hand.] His top-loft leaks ! 
The Figube. These here karnels, now, were give' me down 
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Plymouth way, m MmwacTimetta, the fust Thaoksgivin' seeniB 
like I can lemember. Twa'n't long after the faanine we had 
thar. Me bein* some hmigry, the red-folks fetched a hull-lot o* 
this round, with the compliments of their capting — what were his 
name now? — ^Massasoit. This here's the last handful on*t Mi, 
Thought ye might like some, bein' Thanksgivin'. 

Joel. [In a low voice, to Ellsn.] His screws are droppin* 
out. Come and pack. We've got to mark time and skip. 

Ths FiGtTBS. [Without looking ai Joel.] Eight or ten min- 
utes still to spare, boys. The sergeant said — ^wait till ye hear 
his jew's-harp playin' of that new war tune. The Star^pan^ed 
Banner. Then ye'll know the coast's dear. 
Joel. Gad, that's righL I remember now. 

[He draws Ellen away to the knapsack, which they begin to 
pack, AxmBEW has never removed his eyes from the taU 
form in the doak, 
\Now, as The Figubb pours back the yeUow grains from kis 
palm into the powder-Jwm, he speaks, hesitatingly. 
Andrew. I think — ^I'd like some. 
The Figure. Some o' what? 
Andrew. Those-mypay. 

The FiGtTRE. [Cheerftdly,] So. Woiddye? [Handing him 
the horn.] Beckon that's enough? 

Andrew. [Not taking U.] That's what I want to make sure 
of — ^first. 
The Figure. Oh ! So ye're hesitatin' ! 
Andrew. Yes; but I want you to help me decide. Pardon 
me, sir. You're a stranger, yet somehow I feel I may ask your 
help. You've come just in time. 

The Figure. Queer I should a-dropped round jest now, 
wa'n't it? S'posin' we take a turn. 

[Together they walk toward the embankment. By the knap- 
sack EhLESf finds the little frame. 
Ellen. [To herself.] My picture ! 
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lSk$ lodb toward Amdbxw og^dkmM^. JoflL» I ffMn^ ik$ 
knaptadk, beekom to her. 

JoBk Thiere's m<Mre stuff over hete. 

[He ffoei cg^ right; ELLDr/oOnot Am. 

AxmcBw. [To Tbx Fioubb.] I should like the judgment of 
jroureiperieiioe, sir. I can't quite see your face, yet you appear 
to be one who has had a great deal of ezperienoe. 

T^ FiouBS. 'Why, oonsid*able some. 

AxDBEW. Did you — happen to fight in the late war for ind^ 
peodenoe? 

Tbs FiGUBm* Happen to? [Laughing guieOy,] N-no, not 
fi^U ye see — I was paymaster. 

AssBSw. But you went through the war? 

Tbm Figubb. Ye-es, oh, yes; I went through it. I took out 
my fust reg'lar papers down to Philadelphie, in *76, seems like 
'twas the fourth day o' July. But I was paymaster afore that. 

Akiibsw. Tell me: Fve heard it said there were deserters 
era in those days, even from the roU-call of Washington. Is it 
true? 

Tbb Figubb. True, boy? Have ye ever watched a prairie- 
fire roOin* toward ye, billowin* with flame and smoke, and seed 
sO the midget oowerin' prairie-dogs scootin' for their holes? 
Wall, that's the way I watched Howe's army sweepin' crosst the 
Jsraey marshes, and seed the desartin' little patriots, with their 
duns over their shoulders, skedaddlin' home'ards. 

Abdbxw. What — ^the Americans I 

Tbb RaoBB. All but a handful on 'em — them as weren't 
csahies, ye might say, but men. They set a back-fire goin' at 
YaBey Forge. Most on 'em burnt their toes and fingers off, 
Gghtin'on'tthar in the white frost, but they stuck it through and 
aived — wall, the prairie-dogs. 

Abdbbw. But they — ^those others. What reason did they 
give to God and their own souls for deserting? 

TsB Figubb. To who? 
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Andbew. To their consciences. What was their reason ? It 
must have been a noble one in "76. Their reason then ; don't you 
see, I must have it. I must know what reason real heroes gave 
for their acts. You were there. You can tell me. 

Ths Fioubb. i2eai heroes, eh? Look around ye, then. To- 
day's the heroic age, and the true brand o' hero is al'aya in the 
market. Look around ye ! 

Andrew. What, here — ^in this war of jobsters, this petty 
<»mpaign of monstrous boodle? 

The Figubb. Thar we be! 

Andbew. Why, here are only a lot of cowardly half-men, like 
me — lovers of their own folks — ^their wives and babies at home. 
They'll make sacrifices for them. But real men like our fathers 
in '76: they looked in the beautiful face of Liberty, and sacri- 
ficed to her I 

The Fioitre. Our fathers, my boy, was jest as fond o' poetry 
as you be. They talked about the beautiful face o' Liberty 
same's you; but when the hom'made eyes and cheeks <^ their 
sweethearts and young uns took to cryin', they desarted their 
beautiful goddess and skun out hom'. 

Andbew. But there were some 

The Fioxtbe. Thar was some as didn't — ^yes; and thar's some 
as don't to-day. Those be the folks on my pay-roll. Why, look 
a-here: I calc'late I wouldn't fetch much on the beauty counter. 
My talk ain't rhyme stuff, nor the Muse o' Grammar wa'n't my 
schoolma'am. Th' ain't painter nor day-sculptor would pictur' 
me jest like I stand. For the axe has hewed me, and the plough 
has furrered; and the amin' of gold by my own elbow-grease has 
give' me the shrewd eye at a bargain. I manure my crops this 
side o' Jordan, and as for t'other shore, I'd ruther swap jokes 
with the Lord than listen to his sarmons. And yet for the likes 
o' me, jest for to am my wages — ha, the many, many boys and 
gals that's gone to their grave-beds, and when I aK^osed their 
eyes, the love-light was shinin' thar. 
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AxDREW. [Who hat listened with anoe.] Whatofvyou? What 
ortyoQ? 
Tn FicruBX. Me? Fm the paymaster. 
Anbbxw. I want to serve you — like those others. 
The Fioubs. Slow* slow, boy ! Nobody sarves me. 
Am>iixw. But they died for you — the others. 
Tax FiGuxoB. No, 'twaVt for me; 'twas for him as pays 
the wages; the one as wcK'ks through me — the one higher up. 
Fm only the paymaster; kind of a needful makeshift — ^his obedi- 
mtsanrant. 

AsDBZW. [WiA tnereating eurioaity^ eeeke to peer in Thb 
Figubi'b face.] But the one up higher — ^who is he ? 

The FiQxmis. [Twming his head away.] Would ye sarve 
kim, think, if ye heerd his voice? 
AsnnuEw. [ArdenUyt drawing closer.] And saw his face 1 
[Drawing his cowl lower and taking Andrew's arm, Thb 
TiQXJKK leads him up on the embankmenif where they stand 
together. 
Tbx Figubs. Hark a-yonder I 
Akdsxw. [Listening.] Is it thunder? 
Tbb Figubb. Have ye forgot ? 
Akdsxw. The voice ! I remember now — Niagara I 

[With awe, Andbew looks toward The Figubb, who stands 

Arouded and sHll, facing the dawn. From far cff comes 

a sound as offaUing waters, and toUh that — a deep muT' 

mwous voice, which seems to issue from Thb Figure's 

cowL 

T&B Voice. I am the Voice that was heard of your fathers, 

and your fathers* fathers. Mij^tier — mightier, I shall be heard 

of your SODS. I am the Million in whom the one is lost, and I 

am the One in whom the millions are saved. Their ears shall be 

shut to my thunders, their eyes to my blinding stars. In shallow 

streams they shall tap my life-blood for gold. With dregs of 

ooal and of copper they shall pollute me. In the mystery of my 
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xnountains they shall assail me; in the majesty of my forests, 
strike me down; with engine and denick and millstone, bind 
me their slave. Some for a lust» some for a love» shall desert 
me. One and one» for his own» shall fall away. Yet one and 
one and one shall return to me for life; the deserter and the de- 
stroyer shall re-create me. Primeval, their life-blood is mine. 
My pouring waters are |>assion» my lightnings are laughter of 
man. I am the One in whom the millions are saved, and I am 
the Million in whom the one is lost. 
Andbew. [Yearningly^ io Iks Figubb.] Your face I 

[The Fiqitbb turns nu^etUoaUy away. Andrew dingi to 
htfn* 
Ajxdbxw. Your face 1 

[In the shadow cf the flag Ttat FiGtiBB vnmvfflesfor an h^ 

Hani. 
[Peering t (Umitd^ Am^nsw staggers haek^ toUk a low cry» 

and, covering his eyes, falls upon the embankment. 
[From away, left, the tknimming qf a Jew's-harp is heard, 

playing ** The StarSpangled Banner.'* 
[From the right enter Joel and Ellen. 
[Descending from the embankment. The FtouBE stands 
aparL 
Joel. Well, Colonel Average, time's up. 
Ellen. [Seeing Amdbew's prostrate form, hastens to him.] 
Andy ! What's happened ? 
Andbew. [Rising slowly.] Come here. I'll whisper iL 

[He leads her beside the embankment, beyond which the dawn 
is beginning to redden^ 
JoKU Yonder's the sergeant's jew's-harp. That's our signal, 
Nell. So long, colonel. 
The Figube. [Nodding.] So long, sonny. 
Andbew. [Eclding Ellen's hands, passumaUiy.] You un- 
derstand ? You do t 
Ellen. [Looking in his eyes.] I understand, dear* 
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[Theif Hw eaeh dthmr. 
JoKL. [CaOa low.] Comey yoa manied turtka. The road's 
clear. Fdlowmenow. Soeak. 

[Canjfing kia knapBoek, Joxl elimba over the embankmeni 

nut dt$oipp0OT9m 
[The thrumming cf the jeui^»-karp eontumee. 
(Elubk, taking the ebrip ef eHk flag from her alhofuUien^ Hee 
it to the eUmdard, 
AiiSBiw. [Family.] God bless yoa ! 
BiuH. [A$ they part hande.] Goodpby! 

[Tbx Tjoubx hoi remounted the embarUlBmentp tehere-^ the 
dieOncter glow cf the red daion — the gray folds cf hie doakp 
hanging from hie ehouldere, reeemXAe the hatf-doeed %ovnge 
ef an eagfe^ the heaked eoul faOing^ ae a kind of eieor, 
hffore hiefaee^ concealing iL 
Tbz Fiqubs. Comot little gaL 

[EuLBsr ^osf to him^ and hides her face in the great chak. 
Ae she does so^ he draws from it a paper^ writes on it, and 
hands it to Andbxw» toith the powder-horn^ 
Tn FiGUBS. By the by» Andy, here's that s'curity. Them 
bere's my iniUals; th^'re all what's needful. Jest file this in the 
nfhi pigeonhole* and youll ^draw your pay. Keep your upper 
l9» bqy. rU meet ye later, mebbe, at Lundy's Lane. 
Amsmw. [WietfvUy.] Youll take her home? 
The Figitbb. Yes; reckon she'll housekeep for your uncle 
tS yon get back; won't ye, Nellie? Come, don't cry, little gal. 
We'll soon git 'quainted. Tain't the fust time sweethearts has 
eaOedme Unde. 

IFUnging back his great doak, he throws one wing of H, wHk 
hie arm, about her shoulders, thus wUh half its reverse side 
draping her wi& shining stripes and stars. By the same 
action his own figure is made partly visible — the lege 
dad in the tight, instep-strapped trousers (jUue and white) 
qf the Napdeonio era* Bdding the girl genUy to him — 
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while her face hams back tovjofd Andbkw — he leade her, 
tUhoueUed agamti the eunruef along the embankment, and 
disappears. 

[Meantime, the thrumming twang qf the jew*s-karp grovu 
stoeeter, mellower, moditlaied toUh harmonies that, fiUing 
now the air taith elusiee strains qf the American tear" 
hymn, mingle vrith the faint dawn4witterings qf birda, 

[Andrew stares silenUp after the departed forme; thai, 
slowly coming down into the intrenchment, lifts from ihs 
ground his gun and ramrod, leans on the gun, and — read- 
ing the paper in his hand by the growing light— ^mvttera 

it aloud: 

uauma. U, S. A. 

[Smiling sternly, he crumples the paper in his fist, makes a 
wad qf it, and rams it into his gun^Hsrrd. 
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LADY AUGUSTA 6BEG0BY 

Lady Aagiuta Gr^goiy, one of the foremost figures in the 
Iriah dramatic movement* was bom at Boxborough, G>unty 
Gahray, Ireland^ in 1859. '*She was then a young woman," 
sajs one who has described her in her early married life, ''very 
earnest, who divided her hair in the middle and wore it smooth 
<m eitlier side of a broad and handsome brow. Her eyes were 
iiwayi full of questions. • • • In her drawing-room were to be 
met men of assured reputation in literature and politics, and 
tliere was always the best reading of the times upon her tables." 
Lady Gregory has devoted her entire life to the cause of Irish 
litentuie. In 1911 she visited the United States and at a din- 
ner given to her by The Outiook in New York City she said: 

''I win not cease from mental strife 
Or let the sword fall from my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In — Ireland's — fair and lovely land." 

Lady Gregory, with William Butler Yeats and John Milling- 
foD Synge, has been the very life of the Irish drama. The liter- 
vy association of these three has been highly fruitfuL She 
hdped to found the Irish National Theatre Sodety» and for a 
number ci years has been the managing force of the celebrated 
Abbey Theatre in Dublin. 

Lady Gr^ory's chief interest has been in peasant comedies 
and folk-plays. Her Spreading the Newa^ Hyacinth Habey^ The 
Binng cf the Moon, The Workhouse Ward, and The TraeMing 
Mm are well-known contributions to contemporary drama. 

It is a noteworthy fact that most of the plays of the Irish dra- 
matic movement are one-act plays. Much of Irish life lends it- 
self admirably to one-act treatment. Hyacinth Haleey is one of 
Lady Gregory's best productions. This play contains a univer- 
sal idea: rqmtation is in great measure a matter of "a password 
or an emotion." Hyacinth, having a good reputation thrust 
upon him, may do as he likes— his good name clings to him not- 
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HTACII29TH HaLTXT 

Jameb QuntKX, a butcher 
Fabdt Fabrell, a telegraph boy 
Sbboeant Cabden 
Mbb. Delane» pastnUetrese at Cloon 
MiBB JoTCB» the priest 9 hotuebeeper 
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SCENE: OtOiide (he post^qffiee ai the little town qf Cloan. Mbs. 
Dklaios at 'postroffice door. Mb. Quirkx sitting on a chair 
athuteher's door. A dead sheep hanging beside it, and a thruah 
in a cage above. Fabdt Fabbsll playing on a mouth-organ. 
Trainr4Dhi8tle heard. 

Mbs. Delame. There is the four-o*dock train, Mr. Quirke. 

Mb. Quibke. Is it now, Mrs. Delane, and I not long after 
rising? It makes a man drowsy to be doing the half of his work 
m the night-time. Going about the country, looking for little 
sUgs of sheep, striving to knock a few shillings together. That 
contract for the soldiers gives me a great deal to attend to. 

Mbs. Delane. I suppose so. It's hard enough on myself 
to be down ready for the mail-car in the morning, sorting letters 
in the half-dark. It's often I haven't time to look who are the 
fetters from — or the cards. 

Mb. Quibxe. It would be a pity you not to know any little 
news might be knocking about. If you did not have information 
of what is going on, who should have it? Was it you, ma'am, 
WBs telling me that the new sub-sanitary inspector would be 
arriving to-day? 

Mbs. Del&ne. To-day it is he is coming, and it's likely he 
Ttt in that train. There was a card about him to Sergeant Car- 
den this morning. 

Mb. QmBKE. A young chap from Carrow they were sasring 
be was. 

Mbs. Dxulnb. So he is, one Hyacinth Halvey; and indeed if 
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all that is said of him b true» or if a quarter of it is tnie, he will 
be a credit to this town. 

Mb. QuiBKS. Is that so? 

Mbs. Dblams. Testimonials he has by the score. To Father 
Gregan they were sent. Registered they were coming and going. 
Would you believe me telling you that they weighed up to three 
pounds? 

Mb. QuntKX. There must be great bulk in them indeed. 

Mbb. Delani:. It is no wonder he to get the job. He must 
have a great character, so many persons to write for him as what 
there did. 

Fabdt. It would be a great thing to have a character like 
that. 

Mbs. Dblanx. Indeed, I am thinking it will be long before 
you will get the like of it, Fardy Fairell. 

Fabdt. If I had the like of that of a character it is not here 
carrying messages I would be. It's in Noonan's Hotel I would 
be, driving cars. 

Mb. Quibkx. Here is the priest's housekeeper coming. 

Mbb. Dklanb. So she is; and there is the sergeant a little 
while after her. 

[Enter Mjbb Jotcb. 

MBB.DBLAinB. Good evening to you. Miss Joyce. What way 
is his reverence to-day? Did he get any ease from the cough? 

MiBB JoTCB. He did not, indeed, Mrs. Delane. Ee has it 
sticking to him yet. Smothering he is in the night-time. The 
most thing he comes short in is the voice. 

Mbb. Delans. I am sorry, now, to hear that. He should 
mind himself well. 

Miss Jotcb. It's easy to say let him mind himself. What 
do you say to him going to the meeting to-night? 
[Sbbobamt eomea in. 

Miss Jotcb. It's for his reverence's **Freeman" I am come, 
Mrs. Delane. 
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Mbb. DmaANB. Here it ia ready. I was just throwing an 
^on it to aee was there any news. Good evening* Sergeant. 

Sebgbant. [HMing up a j)laeafd.] I brought this notice* 
Mn. Delane, the announcement of the meeting to be held to- 
ni^t m the court-house. You might put it up here convenient 
to the window. I hope you are coming to it yourself ? 

lies. DsitANB. I will come, and welcome. I would do more 
tbn that for you* Sergeant. 
Sebgjbaiit. And you, Mr. Quirke. 

Mb. Qdibks. ril come, to be sure. I forget what's this the 
meedng is about. 

SsBfiEANT. The Department of Agriculture is sending round 
a lectnrer in furtherance of the moral development of the rural 
duses. [Beads.] **A lecture will be given this evening in Cloon 
Gxirt-House, iUustrated by magic-lantern slides — '* Those will 
Bot be in it; I am informed they were all broken in the first jour« 
ney, the railway company taking them to be eggs. The subjed/ 
of the lecture is "The Building of Character." 

Hbs. Dslans. Very nice, indeed. I knew a girl lost her 
duncter, and she washed her feet in a blessed well after, and it 
dried up on the minute. 

Sebgxaht. The arrangements have all been left to me, the 
archdeacon being away. He knows I have a good intellect for 
things of the sort. But the loss of those slides puts a man out. 
The thing people will not see it is not likely it is the thing they 
wili believe. I saw what they call tableaux — standing pictures, 

you know — one time in Dundrum 

Mbs. Dklanx. Miss Joyce was saying Father Gregan is sup- 
porting you. 

Sjebgsant. I am accepting his assistance. No bigotry about 
me when there is a question of the welfare of any fellow creatures. 
Orange and green will stand together to-night. I, myself, and 
the station-master on the one side, your parish priest in the 
chair. 
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M1B8 JoTCS. If his reverence would mind me he wooM not 
quit the houae to-night. He is no more fit to go speak at a 
meeting than \pointing to (he one hanging autiide Quibxb's door] 
that sheep. 

SsBOBANT. I am willing to take the responsibility. He will 
have no speaking to do at all, unless it might be to bid them give 
the lecturer a hearing. The loss of those slides now is a great 
annoyance to me — and no time for anything. The lecturer will 
be coming by the next train. 

M1B8 JoTCB. IVho is this coming up the street, Mrs. Ddane? 

Mbb. Delanx. I wouldn't doubt it to be the new sub-«ani- 
taiy inspector. Was I telling you of the wdght of the testi- 
moniab he got. Miss Joyce? 

Miss Jotcb. Sure, I heard the curate reading them to his 
reverence. He must be a wonder for principles. 

Mbb. Dblanx. Indeed, it is what I was saying to myself, he 
must be a very saintly young man. 

[Enter Hyacinth Halvxt. He earriee a email hag and 
a large brownrjMper pared. He etope and node haeh- 
fvUy. 

Hyacinth. Good evening to you. I was bid to come to the 
post-office 

Seegbant. I suppose you are Hyacinth Halvey? I had a 
letter about you from the resident magistrate. 

Hyacinth. I heard he was writing. It was my mother got a 
friend he deals with to ask him. 

Sergeant. He gives you a very high character. 

Hyacinth. It is very kind of him, indeed, and he not know- 
ing me at all. But, indeed, all the neighbors were very friendly. 
Anything any one could do to help me they did it. 

Mbb. Delanb. I'll engage it is the testimoniab you have in 
your parcel ? I know the wrapping-paper, but they grew in bulk 
since I handled them. 

Hyacinth. Indeed, I was getting them to the last. There 
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was not one refused me. It is what my mother was saying, a 
food cfaanicter is no burden. 

Fabdt. I would believe that, indeed. 

SiBGSANT. Let us have a look at the testimonials. 

[Htacdith Halvst opens pared, and a large number qf 
eneelopee fall Old, 

Sbkseant. [Opening and reading one iy one.] *'He possesses 
the fire of the Gael, the strength of the Norman, the vigor of the 
Dane, the stolidity of the Saxon " 

Htacimth. It was the chairman of the Poor Law Guardians 
wrote that. 

Seboxant. "A magnificent example to old and young *' 

Htacimth. That was the secretary of the De Wet Hurling 
dob 

Sebosant. *' a shining example of the value conferred by an 
eminently careful and high-class education ** 

Hyacinth. That was the national schoolmaster. 

SEBOEAifT. "Devoted to the highest ideab of his motherland 
to such an extent as is compatible with a hitherto non-parliamen- 
tiry career ** 

Hyacinth. That was the member for Carrow. 

Sergeant. ''A splendid exponent of the purity of the 
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Hyacinth. The editor of the " Carrow Champion." 

Seegkant. " Admirably adapted for the efficient discharge of 
all possible duties that may in future be laid upon him ** 

Hyacintb. The new station-master. 

Sebosant. " A champion of every cause that can legitimately 
benefit his fellow creatures — " Why, look here, my man, you 
ire the very one to come to our assistance to-night. 

Hyacinth. I would be glad to do that. What way can I 
doH? 

Serokant. You are a newcomer — ^your example would carry 
weight — you must stand up as a living proof of the beneficial 
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effect of a high character, moral fibre, temperance — there is 
something about it here I am sure — (Looks.) I am sore I saw 
*'miparalleled temperance" in some place 

Htacinth. It was my mother's cousin wrote that — I am no 
drinker, but I haven't the pledge taken 

Sergeant. You might take it for the purpose. 

Mb. Quirkb. [Eagerly,] Here is an antitreating button. I 
was made a present of it by one of my customers — ^I'll give it to 
you [sticks it in Htacinth'b coat] and welcome. 

Sergeant. That is it. You can wear the button ob the 
platform — or a bit of blue ribbon — hundreds will follow your ex- 
ample — ^I know the boys from the Workhouse will 



Hyacinth. I am in no way wishful to be an example- 



Sergeant. I will read extracts from the testimonials. 
"There he is," I will say, **an example of one in early life who 
by his own unaided efforts and his high character has obtained a 
profitable situation." [Slaps his side.] I know what I'll do. 
I'll engage a few comer-boys from Noonan's bar, just as they are, 
greasy and sodden, to stand in a group — there wUl be the con- 
trast — ^the sight will deter others from a similar fate — ^that's the 
way to do a tableau — I knew I could turn out a success. 

Hyacinth. I wouldn't like to be a contrast 

Sergeant. [Puis testimonials in his pocket.] I will go now 
and engagj those lads — sixpence each, and well worth it — ^noth- 
ing like an example for the rural classes. 

[Ooes off. Hyacinth fe^ly trying to detain kinu 

Mrs. Delane. A very nice man, indeed. A little high up in 
himself, maybe. Fm not one that blames the police. Sure they 
have their own bread to earn like every other one. And indeed it 
is often they will let a thing pass. 

Mr. Quirke. [Gloomily.] Sometimes they will, and more 
times they will not. 

Miss Joyce. And where wiU you be finding a lodging, Mr. 
Halvey? 
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HTACDiTB. I was going to aak that myself, ma'am. I don't 
knoir the town. 

MiBB JoTCE. I know of a good lodging, but it is only a very 
good man would be taken into it. 

Mb8. Delanb. Sure there could be no objection there to 
Mr. Halvey. There is no appearance on him but what is good» 
■nd the serg^it after taking him up the way he is doing. 

MflB JoTCT. f OU Wili'be near to the sergeant in the lodging 
I speak of. The house is convenient to the barracks. 

Hyacinth. [DaubtfuUy.] To the barracks ? 

MflB JoTCX. Alongside of it, and the barrack-yard behind* 
And that's not all. It is opposite to the p riest's hou se. 

Hyacinth. Opposite, is it? 

MiHB JoYCK. A very respectable place, indeed, and a very 
deui room you will get. I know it well. The curate can see 
into it from his window. 

Hyacinth. Can he now? 

Fabdy. There was a good many, I am thinking, went into 
that lodging and left it after. 

Mdb Joyce. [Sharply.] It b a lodging you wiU never be let 
into or let stop in, Fardy. If they did go they were a good rid- 
dance. 

Fasdy. John Hart, the plumber, left it 

Mna Joyce. If he did it was because he dared not pass the 
police coming in, as he used, with a rabbit he was after lynftring 
in his hand. 

Fasdy. The schoolmaster himself left it. 

Mm Joyce. He needn't have left it if he hadn't taken to 
card-i^ying. What way could you say your prayers, and shad- 
ows shuffling and dealing before you on the blind ? 

Hyacinth. I think maybe I'd best look around a bit before 
ni settle in a lodging 

Mms Joyce. NotatalL Fou won't be wanting to pull down 
the blind. 

I 
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Mbb. Dblamx. It 18 not likely ]^ou will be snaring rabbits. 

Mifis JoTcs. Or bringing in a bottle and taking an odd glass 
the way James Kelly did. 

Mbs. Delanb. Or writing threatening notices, and the po- 
lice taking a view of you from the rear. 

Miss Jotce. Or going to roadside dances, or running after 
good-for-nothing young girls 

Hyacinth. I give you my word I'm not so harmless as you 
think. 

Mbs. DeiiANE. Would you be putting a lie on these, Mr. 
Halvey? [Touching testimoniala,] I know well the way you 
will be spending the evenings, writing letters to your relations 

Miss Jotce. Learning O'Growney's exercises 

Mbs. Delane. Sticking post-cards in an album for the con- 
vent bazaar. 

Miss Jotce. Beading the ''Catholic Young Man" 



Mbs. Delane. Playing the melodies on a melodeon- 



Miss Jotce. Looking at the pictures in the Lives of the 
Saints." I'll hurry on and engage the room for you. 

Htacinth. Wait. Wait a minute 

Miss Jotce. No trouble at all. I told you it was just op- 
posite. [Ooea, 

Mb. QuntKE. I suppose I must go up-stairs and ready my- 
self for the meeting. If it wasn't for the contract I have for the 
soldiers' barracks and the sergeant's good word, I wouldn't go 
anear it. [Goes into #Aop. 

Mbs. Delane. I should be making myself ready, too. I 
must be in good time to see you being made an example of, Mr. 
Halvey. It is I, myself, was the first to say it; you will be a 
credit to the town. [Ooea, 

Htacinth. [In a tone qf agony.] I wish I had never seen 
Cloon. 

Fabdt. What is on you ? 

Htacinth.- I wish I had never left Carrow. I wish I had. 
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been drowned the first day I thought of it, and Fd be better 
off. 

Fabdt. What 18 it ails you? 

HrjiciiiTH. I wouldn't for the best pound ever I had be in 
tluB place to-day. 

Fabdt. I don't know what you are talking about. 

Htacinth. To have left Carrow, if it was a poor place, where 
I had my comrades, and an odd spree, and a game of cards — and 
a ooorsing-match coming on, and I promised a new greyhound 
from the dty of Cork. FU die in this place, the way I am. I'll 
be too much closed in. 

Fabdt. Sure it mightn't be as bad as what you think. 

Htacimth. WOl you tell me, I ask you, what way can I undo 

ft? . 

* 

Fabdt. What is it you are wanting to undo? 

Htacinth. Will you tell me what way can I get rid <rf my 
chaiacter? 

Fabdt. To get rid of it, is it? 

Htacikth. That is what I said. Aren't you after hearing 
the great character they are after putting on me? 

Fabdt. That is a good thing to have. 

Htacinth. It is not. It's the worst in the world. If I 
hadn't it, I wouldn't be like a prize mangold at a show, with every 
person praising me. 

Fabdt. If I had it, I wouldn't be like a head in a barrel, with 
every person making hits at me. 

Htacinth. If I hadn't it, I wouldn't be shoved into a room 
with afl the clergy watching me and the police in the back yard. 

Fabdt. If I had it, I wouldn't be but a message-carrier now, 
and a d^per scaring birds in the summer-time. 

Htacinth. If I hadn't it, I wouldn't be wearing this button 
and brought up for an example at the meeting. 

Fabdt. [WhisUes.] Maybe you're not so, what those papers 
make yon out to be? 
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Htacznth. How would I be what they make me out to be? 
Was there ever any person of that sort since the world was a 
world, unless it might be Saint Antony of Padua looking down 
from the chapel wall ? If it is like that I was, isn't it in Mount 
Melleray I would be, or with the friars at Esker? Why would 
I be living in the world at all, or doing the world's work? 

Fabdt. [Taking up pcarceL] Who would think, now» there 
would be so much lies in a small place like Carrow? 

Hyacinth. It was my mother's cousin did it. He said I was 
not reared for laboring — he gave me a new suit and bid me never 
to come back again. I daren't go back to face him — ^the neigh- 
bors knew my mother had a long family — bad luck to them the 
day they gave me these. [Tears letUrs and scatters them.] Vm 
done with testimonia ls. They won't be here to bear witness 
against me. 

Fabdy. The sergeant thought them to be great. Sure he has 
the samples of them in his pocket. There's not one in the town 
but will know before morning that you are the next thing to an 
earthly saint. 

Hyacinth. [Stamping,^ Fll stop their mouths. I'll show 
them I can be a terror for badness. I'll do some injury. Fll 
commit some crime. The first thing Fll do Fll go and get dnink. 
If I never did it before I'll do it now. I'll get drunk— then Fll 
make an assault — ^I tell you I'd think as little of taking a life as 
of blowing out a candle. 

Fabdy. If you get drunk you are done for. Sure that will 
be held up after as an excuse for any breaking of the law. 

Hyacinth. I will break the law. Drunk or sober, I'll break 
it. I'll do something that will have no excuse. What would 
you say is the worst crime that any man can do? 

Fabdy. I don't know. I heard the sergeant sajring one time 
it was to obstruct the police in the discharge of their duty 



Hyacinth. That won't do. It's a patriot I would be then, 
worse than before, with my picture in the weeklies. It'a a red 
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crime I must oomziiit that wiD make all req>ectabk pec^le quit 
mmding me. What can I do? Search your mind now. 

Fabdt. It's what I heard the old people saying there could 
be no worae crime than to steal a sheep 

Htacimth. Ill steal a sheep — or a cow — or a horse — ^if that 
wiD leave me the way I was before. 

Eardt. It's maybe in jail it will leave you. 

Htacdtth. I don't care — ^I'll confes*— 111 tdl why I did it— 
I give you my word I would as soon be picking oakum or breaking 
stones as to be perched in the daylight the same as that bird, and 
sll the town chirruping to me or bidding me chirrup 

Faedt. There is reason in that, now. 

Htacihth. Help me, will you ? 

Fabdt. Wdl, if it is to steal a sheep you want, you haven't 
&rtogo. 

HrjkciNTH. [Looking around wildly,] Where is it? I see no 
sneep. 

Fabdt. Lode around you. 

Htacimth. I see no living thing but that thrush 

Fabdt. Did I say it was living? What is that hanging on 
Quidke'srack? 
Htacimth. It's \fingen ii] a sheep, sure enough— — 
Fabdt. WeH, what ails you that you can't bring it away ? 

Htacimth. It's a dead one 

Fabdt. Whatmatter if it is? 

Htacimth. If it was living I could drive it before me 



Fabdt. You could. Is it to your own lodging you would 
drive it? Sure every one would take it to be a pet you brought 
£roni Carrow. 

Htacimth. I suppose they might. 

Fabdt. Miss Joyce sending in for news of it and it bleating 
behind the bed. 
Htacimth. [DisiraeUd.] Stop ! stop ! 
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Mbb. Dklamx. [From upper window.] Fardy! Are yoa 
there, FardyFarrdI? 

Fabdt. I am, ma'am. 

Mbs. Delans. [From window.] Look and tdl me ia that 
tlie telegraph I hear ticking? 

Fabdt. [Looking in at door.] It is, ma'am. 

Mbs. Delans. Then botheration to it, and I not dressed or 
undressed. Wouldn't you say, now, it's to annoy me it is calling 
me down. I'm coming! I'm coming! [DiBoppean. 

Fabdt. Hiury on, now ! Hurry ! She'll be coming out <m 
you. If you are going to do it, do it, and if you are not, let it 
alone. 

Htacinth. I'Udoit! I'Udoit! 

Fabdt. [Lifting the sheep on his back.] I'U give you a hand 
with it. 

Htacinth. [Goes a step or two and turns round.] You told 
me no place where I could hide it. 

Fabdt. You needn't go far. There is the church beyond at 
^ the side of the square. Go round to the ditch behind the waU — 
there's nettles in it. 

Htacinth. That'll do. 

Fabdt. She's coming out — run ! run ! 

Htacinth. [Runs a step or two.] It's slipping ! 

Fabdt. Hoist it up. I'll give it a hoist ! 
[Halvet runs out. 

Mbb. Delank. [Calling out.] What are you doing* Faidy 
Farrell ? Is it idling you are? 

Fabdt. Waiting I am, ma'am, for the message 

Mbb. Delans. Never mind the message yet. Who said it 
was ready? [Going to door.] Go ask for the loan of — no, but 
ask news of — Here, now go bring that bag of Mr. Halves to 
the lodging Miss Joyce has taken 

Fabdt. I will, ma'am. [Takes bag and goe9 ovl. 

Mbb. Delans. [Coming out with a telegram in her hand.] N<^ 



\ 
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body Iiere? [Lot^ round and eaUs cautunuly.] Mr. Quirke! 
Mr. Quirke ! James Quirke ! 

Mr. Quirks. [Looking out of his upper window^ wOh soap- 
iuddfffaee.] What is it, Mrs. Delane? 

Mbs. Dixanx. [Beckoning.] Come down here tOII tell you. 

Mr. Quirkb. I camiot do that. I'm not fully shaved. 

Mrs. DfiUkNB. You*d come if you knew the news I have. 

Mr. Quirkb. Tell it to me now. I'm not so supple as I was. 

Mrs. Delams. Whisper now, have you an enemy in any 
place? 

Mr. QuiRKiL It's likely I may have. A man in business 

Mrs. Dxians. I was thinking you had one. 

Mr. Quibxs. Why would you think that at this time more 
than any other time ? 

Mrs. Delane. If you could know what is in this envel(^ 
70U would know that, James Quirke. 

Mr. Quirke. Is that so? And what, now, is there in it? 

Mrs. Delane. Who do you think now is it addressed to ? 

Mr. Quirke. How would I know that, and I not seeing it? 

Mrs. Delane. That is true. Well, it is a message from 
Dublin Castle to the sergeant of police 1 

Mr. Quirke. To Sergeant Carden, is it? 

Mrs. Delane. It is. And it concerns yourself. 

Mr. Quirke. Myself, b it? What accusation can they be 
bringing againat me ? I'm a peaceable man. 

Mrs. Delane. Wait till you hear. 

Mr. Quirkb. Maybe they think I was in that moonlighting 

Mrr. Delane. That is not it 

Mr. Quirke. I was not in it — ^I was but in the neighboring 
fidd--cutting up a dead cow, that those never had a hand in 

Mrs. Delane. You're out of it 

Mr. Quirke. They had their faces blackened. There is no 
man can say I recognized them. 
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Mbs. Dblanil That's not what they're saying—— 

Mb. QuiBKa. TH swear I did not hear their voices or lonow 
them if I did hear them. 

Mrs. Dxlamx. I tell you it has nothing to do with that. It 
might be better for you if it had. 

lijL QuiBKa. "What is it, so? 

'Mas. Delanb. It is an order to the sergeant, bidding him 
immediately to seize all suspidoiisjaeat in your house. There 
is an officer coming down. There are complaints from the Shan- 
non Fort Barracks. 

Mb. Quibke. I'll engage it was that pork. 

Mbs. Dxlanx. What ailed it for them to find fault? 

Mb. Qcibkb. People are so hard to please nowadays, and I 
recommended them to salt it. 

Mbs. Dblanx. They had a right to have minded your ad* 
vice. 

Mb. Quibkb. There was nothing on that pig at all but that 
it went mad on poor O'Grady that owned it. 

Mbs. Dblanb. So I heard, and went killing all before it. 

Mb. Quzbkb. Sure it's only in the brain madness can be. I 
heard the doctor saying that. 

Mbs. Dklanb. He should know. 

Mb. Quibkb. I give you my word I cut the head off it. I 
went to the loss of it, throwing it to the eels in the river. If they 
had salted the meat, as I advised them, what harm would it have 
done to any person on earth? 

Mbs. Delamb. I hope no harm will come on poor Mrs. 
Quirke and the family. 

Mb. Qcibke. Maybe it wasn't that but some other thing 

Mbs. Delamb. Here is Fardy. I must send the message to 
the sergeant. Well, Mr. Quirke, I'm glad I had the time to give 
you a warning. 

Mb. Quibke. Fm obliged to you, indeed. You were al^vays 
very neighborly, Mrs. Delane. Don't be too quick now sending 
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Ihe message. There is just one article I would like to put away 
out of the house before the sergeant will come. 
{Enter Fabdt. 
Mbs. Delans. Here now, Fardy — ^that's not the way you're 
going to the barracks. Any one would think you were scaring 
birds yet. Put on your uniform* 
[Fabdt goes into cffice. 
Mas. Delane. You have this message to bring to the ser* 
getnt of police. Get your cap now; it*s under the counter. 
[Fabdt reappeare^ and she gives kim teUgram. 
Fabdt. I'll bring it to the station. It's there he was 
9»ng. 

Mbs. Dei^anx. You will not, but to the barracks. It can 
VBit for him there. 

[Fabdt goes off. Me. Quibkx has appeared at door. 
Mb. Qdibkb. It was indeed a veiy neighborly act, Mrs. 
Bdane. and I'm obliged to you. There is just one article to put 
oot of the way. The sergeant may look about him then and 
vdoome. It's well I cleared the premises on yesterday. A con- 
ttgnment to Birmingham I sent. The Lord be praised, isn't 
£nglaod a terrible country, with all it consumes ? 

Mb& I>elamb. Indeed, you always treat the neighbors very 
<lecat, Mr. Quirke, not asking them to buy from you. 

Mb. Quibks. Just one article. [Turns to rack.] That sheep 
I biDught in last night. It was for a charity, indeed, I bought it 
from the widow woman at Kiltartan Cross. Where would the 
poor make a profit out of their dead meat without me ? Where 
BOW is it? Well, now, I could have swore that that sheep was 

Ittoging there on the rack when I went in 

Mbs. Delane. You must have put it in some other place. 
Hr. Quibks. [Going in and searching and coming out.] I did 
Bot; there is no other place for me to put it. Is it gone blind I 
tiB, or b it not in it, it is? 
Mbs. Delaiob. It's not there now, anyway. 
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MJEL QciBUD. Didn't you take notice of it there, yourself* 
this morning? 

Mrs. Delane. I have it in my mind that I did; but it's not 
there now. 

Mb. QuntKS. There was no one here oould bring it away ? 

Mbs. Delane. Is it me* myself » you suspect of taking it, 
James Quirke? 

Mb. QuntKE. Where is it at all? It is certain it was not of 
itself it walked away. It was dead, and very dead, the time I 
bought it. 

Mbs. Delanb. I have a pleasant neighbor, indeed, that ac- 
cuses me that I took his sheep. I wonder, indeed, you to say a 
thing like that ! I to steal your sheep or your rack or anything 
that belongs to you or to your trade I Thank you, James Quirke. 
I am much obliged to you, indeed. 

Mb. QuntKE. Ah, be quiet, woman; be quiet 

Mbs. Delane. And let me tell you, James Quirke, that I 
would sooner starve and see every one belonging to me starve 
than to eat the size of a thimble of any joint that ever was on 
your rack or that ever will be on it, whatever the soldiers may 
eat that have no other thing to get, or the English, that devour 
all sorts, or the poor ravenous people that's down by the sea ! 

[She turns to go into 9hop. 

Mb. Quibke. [SUypping her.] Don't be talking foolishness, 
woman. Who said you took my meat? Give heed to me now. 
There must some other message have come. The sergeant must. 
have got some other message. 

Mbs. Delane. [SvJUcUy,] If there is any way for a message 
to come that is quicker than to come by the wires, tell me wh&l 
it is, and I'll be obliged to you. 

Mb. Quibke. The sergeant was up here, making an excuse 
he was sticking up that notice. 1/Vhat was he doing here, I ask 
you? 

Mbs. Delane. How would I know what brought him ? 
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lb. QuiSKE. It is what he did; he made as if to go away — 
lie turned back again and I shaving — ^he brought away the sheep 
—he will have it for evidence against me 

Mbs. Delans. [Interested.] That might be so. 

Mb. QunoLE. I would sooner it to have been any other beast 
leaiiy ever I had upon the rack. 

Mbs. Delane. Is that so? 

Mb. Quibkb. I bade the Widow Early to kill it a fortnight 
ago— but she would not, she was that covetous ! 

Mbs. Delans. What was on it? 

Mb. Quibxe. How would I know what was on it? What- 
ever was on it, it was the will of God put it upon it — wasted it 
was, and shivering and refusing its share. 

Mbs. DkiiANE. The poor thing. 

Mb. Quibkx. Gone all to nothing — ^wore away like a flock 
qI thread. It did not weigh as much as a lamb of two months. 

Mbs. Delane. It is likely the inspector will bring it to Dub- 
lin? 

Mb. Quibxe. The ribs of it streaky with the dint of patent 
medicines 

Mbs. DsiaANE. I wonder is it to the Petty Sessions you'll be 
brou^t or is it to the Assizes? 

Mb. Quirks. I'll speak up to them. I'll make my defense. 
What can the army expect at fippence a poimd ? 

Mbs. Delane. It is likely there will be no bail allowed ? 

Mb. Quibke. Would they be wanting me to give them good 
quality meat out of my own pocket? Is it to encourage them 
to fight the poor Indians and Africans they would have me? 
iVs the Anti-Enlisting Societies should pay the fine for me. 

Mbs. Delane. It's not a fine will be put on you, I'm afraid. 
It's five years in jail you will be apt to be getting. Well, I'll 
tiy and be a good neighbor to poor Mrs. Quirke. 

[Mb. Quibke, who has been stamping up and down, sits 
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iaian and wetpa. Halyst comet m and Honda an one 
Me, 

Mb. QuiBKa. Hadn't I hearUscalding enough befme, striving 
to rear five weak children ? 

Mrs. Dslams. I suppose thegr will be sent to the Industrial 
Schook? 

Mb. Quxbxb. My poor wife 

Mbs. Dklanb. Fm afraid the workhouse 

Mb. Quxsni. And she out in an ass-car at this minute, help- 
ing me to follow my trade. 

Mbs. DxLAinB. I hope th^wiU not arrest her along with yon. 

Mb. Quibkb. m give myself up to justice. I'll plead 
guilty! rUbereconmiended tomercyl 

Mbs. Dblanx. It might be best for you. 

Mb. Quibkx. Who would think so great a misfortune could 
come upon a family through the bringing away of one she^ I 

Hyacinth. [Ccming fonoard^ Let you make yourself easy. 

Mb. Quzbkb. Easy I It's easy to say let you make yourself 
easy. 

Htacznth* I can tell you where it is. 

Mb. QumKB. Where what is? 

Htacinth. The sheep you are fretting after. 

Mb. QumKB. What do you know about it? 

Hyacinth. I know everything about it. 

Mb. QuxBni. I suppose the seigeant told you? 

Hyacinth. He told me nothing. 

Mb. Qcibkb. I suppose the whole town knows it, so? 

Hyacinth. No one knows it, as yet. 

Mb. Quibxb. And the seigeant didn't see it? 

Hyacinth. No one saw it or brought it away but mysdf « 

Mb. Quibkb. Wheredidyouput itat all? 

Hyacinth. In the ditch behind the church wall. In ^yriQu g 
the nettles it is. Look at the way they have me stung. 

[ffoUf out handa. 
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Me, Qdibxk. In the ditch ! The best hiding-place in the 
town. 

Htacinth. I never thought it would bring such great trouble 
upon you. You can't say, anyway, I did not tell you. 

Mb. Qdibxb. You, yourself, that brought it away and that 
hid it! I suppose it was coming in the train you got informa- 
tion about the message to the police. 

Htaonth. HVhat now do you say tome? 

Mb. Quibkx. Say ! I say I am as glad to hear what you 
and as if it was the Lord telling me Fd be in heaven this minute. 

Htacxmth. What are you going to do tome? 

Mb. Qdibkb. Do, is it? [Orcupa kia hand,] Any earthly 
thing you would wish me to do, I will do it. 

Etacinth. I suppose you will tell 

Mb. Qdibxb. Tell ! It's I that will tell when ail is quiet. 
It is I will give you the good name throughHhe town ! 

Htacotth. I don't well understand. 

Ub. Qdibke. [Embracing him.] The man that preserved 
me! 

Hyacinth. That preserved you ? 

Mb. Quirxb. That kept me from ruin ! 

Htacintb. From ruin? 

Mb. QuncKE. That saved me from disgrace ! 

HxACiins. [To Mrs. Delano.] What is he saying at all ? 

Mlb. Quibke. From the inspector ! 

Hyacinth. What is he talking about? 

Hr. Quibxx. From the magistrates ! 

Hyacinth. He is making some mistake. 

Hb. Qdibkjb. From the Winter Assizes ! 

Hyacinth. Is he out of his wits ? 

Ub. Qdibxb. Five years in jail ! 

Hyacinth. Hasn't he the queer talk ? 

Mb. Qoibxb. The loss of the contract ! 

Htacintr. Are my own wits gone astray ? 
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Mb. QcnuDB. What way can I repay you? 
Htacinth. [Shouting,] I tell you I took the 
Ms. QciBKX. You did, God reward you ! 

Htacinth. I stole away with it 

Mb. Quibxib. The blessing of the poor on you ! 
Htacinth. I put it out of sight 



Mb. Quibee. The blessing of my five children 

Hyacinth. I may as well say nothing 

Mbs. Delans. Let you be quiet now, Quirke. Here's the 

sergeant coming to search the shop 

[SsBGHANT cornea in. Quibee leaoes go of Halyet, to^ 
arranges hia hat, eie» 

Sebgeant. The depL tment to blazes ! 

Mbs. Delane. What is it is putting you out? 

Sebgeant. To go to the train to meet the lecturer, and there 
to get a message through the guard that he was unavoidably de- 
tained in the South, holding an inquest on the remains of a drake. 

Mbs. DeIiANE. The lecturer, is it? 

Sebgeant. To be sure. What else would I be talking of? 
The lecturer has failed me, and where am I to go looking tot a 
person that I would think fitting to take his place ? 

Mbs. Delane. And that's all? And you didn't get any 
message but the one? 

Sebgeant. Is that all ? I am surprised at you, Mrs. Ddane. 
Isn't it enough to upset a man, within three-quarters of an hour 
of the time of the meeting? Where, I would ask you, am I to 
find a man that has education enough and wit enough and char- 
acter enough to put up speaking on the platform on the minute ? 

Mb. Quibke. [Jumps up.] It is I, myself , will tell you that. 

Sebgeant. You ! 

Mb. Quibke. [Slapping Kalybt on the back.] Look at here. 
Sergeant. There is not one word was said in all those papers 
about this young man before you but it is true. And there could 
be no good thing said of him that would be too good for himi. 
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SsBGEAinr. It might not be a bad idea. 

Mb. Quibke. Whatever the paper said about him, Sergeant, 
I can say more again. It has come to my knowledge — by chance 
—that since he came to this town that young man has saved a 
whole family from destruction. 

Sebgeant. Hiat is much to his credit — Whelping the rural 

Mr. Quxbuc. a family and a long family, big and little, like 
8ods of turf — and they depending on a-— on one that might be 
00 his way to dark trouble at this minute if it was not for his 
aanstaoce. Believe me, he is the most sensible man, and the 
wittiest, and the kindest, and the best helper of the poor that 
ever stood before you in this square. Is not that so, Mrs. 
Delane? 

Mbs. Delane. It is true, indeed. Where he gets his wis- 
dom and his wit and his information from I don't know, unless it 
might be that he is gifted from above. 

Sebgeamt. Well, Mrs. Delane, I think we have settled that 
question. Mr. Halvey, you will be the speaker at the meeting. 
The lecturer sent these notes — ^you can lengthen them into a 
speech. You can call to the people of Cloon to stand out, to 
begin the building of their character. I saw a lectitfer do it one 
time at Dundrum. ''Come up here," he said; "Dare to be a 
Daniel," he said 

Hyacinth. I can't — ^I won't 

Seboeant. [Looking at papers and ihnuting them into ht$ 
hand.] You will find it quite easy. I will conduct you to the 
platform — ^these papers before you and a glass of water — ^that's 
settled. [Turns to go.] Follow me on to the court-house in 
half an hour — I must go to the barracks first — ^I heard there was 
a telegram — [Calls back as he goes.] Don't be late, Mrs. De- 
lane. Mind, Quirke, you promised to come. 

Mbs. Delane. Well, it's time for me to make an end of set- 
tling myself — and, indeed, Mr. Quirke, you'd best do the same. 
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Mr. Quibkb. [Rubbing huehsek.] Isuppoaeso. Ihadbest 
keep on good tenna with him for the present. [Turm.] Wdl, 
now* I had a great escape this day. 

[Bath go in as Fabdt reappeam^ whuQing. 

Hyacinth. [Sitting down^ I don't know in the world what 
has come upon the world that the half of the people of it should 
be cracked.' 

Fabdt. Weren't you found out yet ? 

Htaointh. Found out» is it? I don't know what you mean 
by being found out. 

Fabdt. Didn't he miss the sheep ? 

Htacimth. He did, and I told him it was I took it— and what 
happened I declare to goodness I don't know — Will you look 
at these? [HcMs cfid notes. 

Fabdt. Papers ! Are they more testimonials ? 

Htacinth. They are what is worse. [Gioea a hoarse laugh.] 
Will you come and see me on the platform — these in my hand — 
and I speaking— giving out advice. [Fabdt whisSes.] Why 
didn't you tell me, the time you advised me to steal a sheep, that 
in this town it would qualify a man to go preaching, and the 
priest in the chair looking on ? 

Fabdt. The time I took a few apples that had fallen <^ a 
stall, they did not ask me to hold a meeting. They welted me 
well. 

Hyacinth. [LoMng round,] I would take apples if I oonid 
see them. I wish I had broke my neck before I left Cairow, and 
I'd be better off ! I wish I had got six months the time I w^as 
caught setting snares — ^I wish I had robbed a church. 

Fabdt. Would a Protestant church do? 

Htacinth. I suppose it wouldn't be so great a sin. 

Fabdt. It's likely the sergeant would think worse of it* Any- 
way, if you want to rob one, it's the Protestant church is the 
handiest. 

Htacintr. [OetUng up.] Show me what way to do it ? 
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Fabdt. [Pomting.] IwugoingaromiditafewinmuteBago, 
to see might there be e*er a dog soeating the aheep, and I noticed 
the window being out. 

Eyacdxtb. Oat» out and out? 

Fabdt. It 'WBBf wbero they are putting colored gtaas in it for 
tlwdistiaer 

HTJkciNTH. What good does that do me? 

Fabdt. ETery good. You could go in by that window if you 
had some penon to give you a hoist. Whatever riches there is 
to get in it then» you'll get them. 

Etmjvxtb. I don't want riches. IH give you all I will find 
if you wiQ come and hoist me. 

Fakdt. Here is Miss Joyce coming to bring you to your lodg- 
ing. Sure I brought your bag to it, the time you were away 
with the sheep « 

HxACiKTH. Bun I Bun! 

[They ffo aff^ Enter Mias Jotcx. 

Ifoaa JoYCS. Are you here* Mrs. Delane ? Where, can you 
teDme, isMr. Halvey? 

Mrs. Dxlane. [Coming out dresaed.] It's likely he is gone 
on to the court-house. Did you hear he is to be in the chair 
and to make an address to the meeting? 

Uebb Jotcx. He is getting on fast. His reverence says he 
win be a good help in the parish. Who would think, now, there 
wodd be such a godly young man in a little place like Carrow I 
[Enter Sxboeamt in a kurry, with telegram, 

Sbboxakt. What time did this telegram arrive, Mrs. Delane ? 

Ifsa. DxiaAKX. I couldn't be rightly sure. Sergeant. But 
Aire it's marked on it, unless the dock I have is gone wrong. 

SiBOSAirr. It is marked on it. And I have the time I got it 
maiked on my own watch. 

Mrs. Dblanb. Well, now, I wonder none of the police would 
have followed you with it from the barracks — and they with so 
little to do 
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Sergeant. [Looking in ai Qcibkx'b shop,] Well, I am sorry 
to do what I have to do, but duty is duty. 

[He ransacks shop, Mrs. Delanb looks on, Mr. Quiree 
puts his head out of window, 

Mr. Quirxe. What is that going on inside? [No answer \ 
Is there any one inside, I ask ? [No answer,] It must be that 
dog of Tannian's — ^wait till I get at him. 
m Mrs. Delane. It is Sergeant Garden, Mr. Quiike. He 

would seem to be looking for something 

[Mr. Quirks appears in shop. Sergeant eomss ouU 
makes another dive, taking up sacks^ etc, 

Mr. Quirxe. I'm greatly afraid I am just out of meat. Ser- 
geant — and I'm sorry now to disoblige you, and you not being 
in the habit of dealing with me 

Sergeant. I should think not, indeed. 

Mr. Quirks. Looking for a tender little bit of lamb, I sup- 
pose you are, for Mrs. Garden and the yoimgsters ? 

Sergeant. I am not. 

Mr. Quirks. If I had it now, I'd be proud to offer it to you, 
and make no charge. I'll be killing a good kid to-morrow. 
Mrs. Garden might fancy a bit of it 

Sergeant. I have had orders to search your establishment 
for unwholesome meat, and I am come here to do it. 

Mr. Quirks. [Sitting doum with a smile,] Is that so? Well, 
isn't it a wonder the schemers does be in the world. 

Sergeant. It is not the first time there have been complaints. 

Mr. Quirke. I suppose not. Well, it is on their own head 
it will fall at the last ! 

Sergeant. I have found nothing so far. 

Mr. Quirks. I suppose not, indeed. What is there you 
could find, and it not in it? 

Sergeant. E[ave you no meat at all upon the premises? 

Mr. Quirks. I have, indeed, a nice barrel of bacon. 

Sergeant. What way did it die ? 
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Mb. Qdibkb. It would be hard for me to say that. Ameri- 
om it 18. How would I know what way they do be Idlling the 
pig» oat there ? Machinery, I suppose, they have — steam-ham- 



Sebgkant. Is there nothing dse here at all? 

Mb. QunoDB. I give you my word, there b no meat, living 
or dead, in this place, but yourself and myself and that bird 
above in the cage. 

Sebobant. Wdl, I must teD the inspector I could find noth- 
ing. But mind yourself for the future. 

Mb. QunoDB. Thank you. Sergeant. I will do that. 
{Enter ¥abbt» He dope ekort. 

Sebgbant. It was you dehiyed that message to me, I sup- 
pose ? You'd best mend your ways or I'll have something to say 
to you. {Seigee and ehakee him. 

Fabst. That's the way every one does be faulting me. 

[Whtmpers. 
{The Sebgxant gvoee him anoOner ahake. A haff-crovm 
falls out of hie pocket. 

Mbb JoTCB. {Picking it up.] Ahalf-a-crown! Where, now, 
did you get that much, Fardy ? 

Fabdt. Where did I get it, bit? 

Mbb Jotcb. FU engage it was in no honest way you got it. 

Fabdt. I picked it up in the street 

M&e Jotcb. If you did, why didn't you bring it to the ser- 
geant or to hb reverence? 

Mbs. Delamb. And some poor person, maybe, being at the 
k»of it. 

HisB Jotcb. Fd best bring it to hb reverence. Come with 
Qte, Fardy, tiU he will question you about it. 

Fabdt. It was not altogether in the street I found it 

Mms JoTCB. There, now! I knew you got it in no good 
viy! Tell me, now. 

Fabdt. It was playing pitch and toss I won it 
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Mias JoTCX. And who would play for half-czowns with the 
like of you» Fardy Farrell ? Who was it, now ? 

Fabdt. It was — a stranger 

Mms Joyce. Do you hear that? A stranger! Did you see 
e'er a stranger in this town, Mrs. Delane, or Sergeant Garden, or 
Mr. Quirke? 

Mb. QniBKE. Not a one. 

Seboeant. There was no stranger here. 

Mb8. Delanb. There could not be one here without me 
knowing it. 

Fabdt. I tell you there was. 

Mjbs Joyce, Come on, then, and tell who was he to his rev- 
erence. 

Seboeant. [Taking other arriL] Or to the bench. 

Fabdt. I did get it, I tell you, from a stranger. 

Seboeant. Where is he, so? 

Fabdt. He's in some place — not far away. 

Seboeant. Bring me to him. 

Fabdt. He'll be coming here. 

Seboeant. Tell me the truth and it will be better for you. 

Fabdt. [Weeping,] Let me go and I will. 

Seboeant. [Letting go,] Now — ^who did you get it from? 

Fabdt. From that young chap came to-day, Mr. "HeXvey. 

All. Mr. Halvey ! 

Mb. Qcibke. [IndignanUy.] What are you saying, you 
young ruffian, you ? Hyacinth Halvey to be playing pitch and 
toss with the like of you ! 
. Fabdt. I didn't say that. 

Mjbs Jotce. You did say it. You said it now. 

Mb. Quibks. Hyacinth Halv^ ! The best man that ever 
came iuto this town ! 

Mjbs Jotcb. Well, what lies he has ! 

Mb. Quibks. It's my belief the half-crown is a bad one. 
Maybe it's to pass it off it was given to him* There were tinkera 
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m the town at the time of the fiir. Give it here to me. [Bitef 
it] No, indeed, it*8 aoond enough. Here, Sergeant, it's best 
for yoa take it [GfJM» d lo Ssbobamt, toko eMmthst t<. 

SsBmANT. Can it be? Can it be what I think it to be? 

Mb. QoiBKa. What is it? What do yon take it to be? 

SkaaxAMT. It is, it is. I know it I know this half- 



Ma. QoiBKa. That is a queer thing, now. 

Sbbgbamt. I know it well. I have been handling it in the 
dnnch for the last twelvemonth 

Ma. QoiBKa. Isthatso? 

Skbokaht. ItisthenesUegghalf-czownwehandroundinthe 
coOection-plate every Sunday morning. I know it by the dint 
QU the Queen's temples and the crooked scratch under her 



Mb. Quibkb. [Examining it.] So there is, too. 

Sbbqxamt. This is a bad business. It has been stolen from 
thediurch. 

ALU Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Sebobamt. [^Msiii^ Fabdt.] You have robbed the church ! 

Fabdt. [Terr^ied.] I tell you I never did ! 

Sbbgbamt. I have the proof of it 

Fabdt. Say what you like ! I never put a foot in it I 

SiaBGBAiiT. How did you get this, so? 

Mjaa JoTCB. I suppose from the stranger? 

Mbb. DaukiOB. I suppose it was Hyacinth Halvey gave it to 
you, now? 

Fabdt. It was so. 

Sebobaivt. I suppose it was he robbed the church? 

Fabdt. [Sdba.] You will not believe me if I say it 

Mb. Quibkb. Oh! the young vagabond! LetmegetathimI 

Mbb. Bklanb. Here he is himself now ! 

(Htacinth comef m. Fabdt releoBea himMdf and creeps 
hekmihim. 
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Mbb. Delans. It^is time you to oome, Mr. Haly^» and diut 
th« mouth of this young schemer. 

Miss Jotcb. I would like you to hear what he says of you, 
Mr. Halvey. Pitch and toss, he says. 

Mb. QuiBxa. Robbery » he says. 

Mbs. Delanb. Robbery of a church. 

Seboeant. He has had a bad name long enough. Let him 
go to a reformatory now. 

Fabdt. [Clinging to Byacistr.] Save me» save me ! I'm a 
poor boy trying to knock out a way of living; I'll be destroyed if 
I go to a reformatory. [Kneeli and dings to Hyacinth's knees, 

Htacinth. ni save you easy enough. 

Fabdt. Don't let me be jailed ! 

Hyacinth. I am going to tell them* 

Fabdy. I'm a poor orphan 

Hyacinth. Will you let me speak ? 

Fabdy. FU get no more chance in the worl d 

Hyacinth. Sure I'm trying to free you 

Fabdy. It will be tasked to me always. 

Hyacinth. Be quiet, can't you ? 

Fabdy. Don't you desert me ! 

Hyacinth. Vflill you be silent? 

Fabdy. Take it on yourself. 

Hyacinth. I will if youll let me. 

Fabdy. Tell them you did it. 

Hyacinth. I am going to do that. 

Fabdy. Tell them it was you got in at the window. 

Hyacinth. I will ! I will ! 

Fabdy. Say it was you robbed the box. 

Hyacinth. Ill say it ! Til say it I 

Fabdy. It being open ! 

Hyacintr. Let me tell, let me telL 

Fabdy. Of all that was in it. 
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Htacintb. Ill teD them that 

Fabdt. And gave it to me. 

Hyacinth. [PuUing hand an ki$ mouth and dragging km up.] 
Win you stop and let me speak ? 

SsBOSAirr. We can't be wasting time. Give him het<e to 
me. 

Htacinih. I can't do that. He must be let alone. 

Sebokakt. [Seizing Atm.] Hell be let alone in the lock-up. 

HTAcnriH. He must not be brought there. 

SsBOBAiiT. Ill let no man get him off. 

Htacinth. I will get him off. 

Sbbosant. You will not ! 

HTAcnncff. I will. 

Sebgsaiit. Do you think to buy him c^? 

Htacimth. I will buy him off with my own confession. 

Sebgxant. And what will that be ? 

Htacinth. It was I robbed the church. 

ScBaxAifT. That is likely indeed ! 

Hyacinth. Let him go, and take me. I tdl you I did it. 

SmwEAWT. It would take witnesses to prove that. 

Hyacinth. [PainHng to Fabdt.] He will be witness. 

Fabdy. Oh, Mr. Halvey, I would not wish to do that. Get 
me off and I will say nothing. 

Hyacinth. Sure you must. You will be put on oath in the 
court. 

Fabdy. IwiQnot! IwiHnot! All the woild knows I don't 
understand the nature of an oath! 
Mb. QuiBXX. [Coming forward.] Is it blind ye all are? 
Mrs. DeiiANB. What are you talking about? 
Mb. Quibkb. Is it fools ye all are? 
MiBS JoYCB. Speak for yourself. 
Mb. Qoibkb. Is it idiots ye all are? 
SssfflBANT. Mind who you're talking to. 
Mb. Quibkb. [Seizing Hyacintb'8 kande.] Can't you see? 
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Can't you hear? Where are 3roiir wits? Was ever audi a thing 
seen in this town? 

Mbs. Delamb. Say out what you have to say. 

Mb. Quibkx. a walking saint he is I 

Mrs. Delans. Maybe so. 

Ms. QuiBKB. The preserver of the poor! Talk of the holy 
martyrs! They are nothing at all to what he is! Willyoulook 
at him ! To save that poor boy he is going ! To take the blame 
on himself he is going! To say he» himself, did the robbery lie 
is going ! Brfore the magistrate he is going ! To jul he is go- 
ing ! Taking the blame on his own head ! Putting the nn on 
his own shoulders ! Letting on to have done a robbery ! TeDing 
a lie — ^that it may be forgiven him — ^to his own injury ! Doing 
all that, I tell you, to save the character of a miserable slack 
lad, that rose in poverty. 

[Mwmur qf admiraiion from all. 

Mb. Quibks. Now, what do you say? 

Sbboeant. [Preisinghuhaind.] Mr. Halvey, you have given 
us all a lesson. To please you, I will make no infonnation 
agunsttheboy. IShakeahimandkdpakimup.] Iwillputback 
the half-crown in the poor-box next Sunday. [To Fabdt.] 
What have you to say to your benefactor? 

Fabdt. Fm obliged to you, Mr. Halvey. You bdiaved very 
decent to me, very decent indeed. FU never let a word be said 
against you if I live to be a hundred years. 

Skbobakt. [Wiping eyes with a blue handkerchuf.] I will tdl 
it at the meeting. It will be a great encouragement to them to 
build up thdr character. Ill tell it to the priest and he taking 
the chair 



Hyacinth. Oh, stop, will you 

Mb. Quibks. The duur. Ifs in the chair he, himself, 
should be. It's in a chair we will put him now. It's to chair 
him through the streets we will. Sure hell be an example 
and a blessing to the whole of the town. [Seisiea Haxvst 
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md ieali him in ehabr.] Now, Sergeant, give a hand. Here, 
Faidy. 

[They cUVftihe chair wUh Halvxt in it, wildly protesting. 
Mb. Quibkx. Come along now to the oourt-houae. Three 
dieers f or Hyaemth Halvey ! Hiplhiplhoora! 

[Cheers heard in the didanoe as the curtain drops. 
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EUGENE FILLOT 

Eugene FQlot, one of the weO-known oontemporaiy writers 
of aDe4uct plays, was bom in Houston, Texas. 'He was edu- 
cated in the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, at the 
Uniyeisitj of Tezas» at Cornell University, and at Harvard 
Universi^. While at Ebrvaid, he participated in the activities 
of The 47 Workshop. 

Mr. Pfllot's one-act plays are always characterized by ez- 
odlent and well-sustained technic. Among his best-known 
one-act plays are The Oasting Okbe, Two Crooks and a Lady^ 
TeUjAone Number One (a prize play). Hunger, and My Lady 
Dreme, Mr. Pillot's plays have been produced frequently in 
schools and little Theatres of America. 

The Oadng Okibe originaUy appeared in The Stratford Jour^ 
nai, and was first produced by the Boston Community Players, 
Fdiniazy 26, 1920, with the following cast: Zama, Rosalie Man- 
mug; Qhano, Beulah Auerbach; and Nuo, Eugene Pillot. 
The Oaamg OUbe has unusuaDy sustained tone and dramatic 
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THE GAZING GLOBE* 

SCENE: A Mqft creamrColoTed room, bare toaUed and unfwmiahed 
except for dvU-blue grass mats on ihe floor and brilliant 
cuikums. In the centre of rear waU is a great circular window 
WBtJk a dais before ii, so that it may be used as a doorway. A 
gathered shade of soft blue silk covers the opening of the win- 
daw. 

PLACE: An idand in a southern sea. 

TIME: Not so long ago. 

[The curtain rises on an empty stage. Zaiia, an old ser- 
mmt woman dressed in dvU purples and grays, hurries in 
from the right. She stops at centre stage and glances 
dout searchingly, then calls in a weaxen voice. 
Zama. Ohano — Ohano ! Where do you be, child ? 

[Listens, looks about, sees drawn shade at the rear, and sighs 
as she goes to it and starts to raise it. 

\As the shade rolls out of sight we see through the open win' 
dow a bU of quaint diff garden that overlooks a sea of 
green. The rocks are higher on ihe left, near the win^ 
dow, where a purple^pink tine infuU blossom has started 
to dimb. At the right the rocks slope down to the sea. 
At centre, stone steps lead up to a slender stone pedestal 
that holds a gazing globe, now a brilliant gold in ihe lata 
i^kmoon stsnlighL Ohako, with hands dasped round 
the globe, is gassing at it. She is a woman of the early 
twenties, beautiful and gowned in a flowing kimono4ike 
robe cf green with embroideries of white and blue. 

^ Copyright, 1919, by The Stratford Journal, 
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Zama. [In a dddingp maAerly toay.] Ohano, my chfld, you 

must not be so much at that ev3 ball! How maaiy times be I 
not telling you it is an enehanied ball? 

Ohang. Yes» Zama» I hope it is enchanted. Fve tried every 
other means to gain the way to my heart's desire — and they've 
all failed me. The stoiy these islanders have woven round this 
gasing globe may be but a myth — ^but if it shows me the way to 
my freedom, I shall not have looked at it in vain. 

Zaiu. Be you forgetting, child, 'tis said that evil ball shows 
only the way to destruction ! 

Qhano. Yes, these island people will create any myth, go 
any length, to keep one thinking, living in their narrow way. 
You are destined for evil if you try to follow the uxge of your 
own heart — oh, yes, I know. 

Zama. But your heart, child, should only be wanting the love 
of Njjo. 

Qhano. Nijo^ am hoping that he will be big enough to 
help me — but my lover has been away so long ■ - 

ZAiiA. But to-day he be coming back — I came to tell you I 
think I saw his boat 

Qhano. Nijo'sboat? Where? 

Zama. It be near the edge of the island just wh ere 

Qhano. Why didn't you tell me before ? 

Zama. I came to — ^but I be f oigetting when I see you at that 
evil ball again. 

Qhano. [All eagerness.] Perhaps we can see him land— 
from here on the rocks — come, Zama, I hear the sound of voices 
down near the sea — come! [They dimb to the highest ro6k.\ 
Look, Zama, the boat is there! Already there in the green water 
against the shore ! 

Zama. It do seem to be so. [Peers toward riffiL 

Qhano. And there—ia Nijo ! 

Zama. Where, where, child? 

Qhano. There — see, he's just coming ashore— <dli, Ngo! 
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And look, Zama, look what the people crowding round him 
luiTe done — look ! 

Zai^ llVhat? My poor eyes be yet uncertain. What do 
ihey be doing to your lover? 

Qeaho. Th^ have put upon him the Bobe of Flame — ^to 
greet him with the highest honw of the island. 

Zama* So they be. The robe they say the gods themsdves 
did wear when time did first begin. Nijo must come back a 
great wanior now — a great warrior ! 

Qhako. Oh» how wonderful to return from the wars like 
that! Zama, I want to — ^I miui go out into the worid and do 
great things too, like Nijo. 

Zama. Nijo be coming back, child. That do be enough. 
Look, what is it that glitters so in the sun? 

Qhano. Why, they are giving something to my red god — 
something that's long as a serpent moon — see, he holds it out 
in admiration before him. Just what can it be ? 

Zama. In faith I do believe they have given your hero — a 
sword! 

Qkamo. a marvdlous sword — look, its jewels flash with the 
ibiftiDg li^ts, warm as the colored rifts of sunset I 

Zama. Such gems do be a tribute to his greatness, Ohano, 
they do. 

Qhano. How gladly would I have the way I seek without 
tiidi tribute — how willingly ! 

Zama. And now the crowd do be parting — ^he leaves the boat 
and he looks this way, Ohano^— he looks ! 

Qbamo. Nijo, my red wonder of the worid ! 

Zama. See, he mounts his steed — ^he waves to you I 

Qhano. Nijo ! Nijo ! 

Zama. And now he rides off to come to you here. It is better 
we be waiting inside for him — when he brings back his love to 
his promised bride. 

Qhano. [Am they enter roam,] Ah, Zama, he must bring me 
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more than love this time — much more. Yes, your little OhAno 
must have more in her life to-day than just love — and Nijo must 
show her the way to that realm where she may stretch her soul 
Budlicel 

Zama. The love of so great a man do be eoou^ for any 
woman, child. 

Ohano. Oh, no — oh, no— 

Zama. But it do be; and evil will fall, I know, if you do be 
asking more than love ! 

Ohano. But I tell you, Nijo's love b not enough. I must 
have a bigger, greater thing t 

Zama. The gods do know of none that be more than love. 

Ohano. But there must be, else why would I feel the rush of 
its pulse within my veins ? Why would my whxAe being ay out 
for action and the gloiy of doing big things in the lands across 
the sea? Why, tell me why, I would feel those things if they 
were not so ? 

Zama. It be not for me to say, child; but I do be fhinlring you 
moon at that evil ball too much. It do make your sight grow 
red ! It be not wise to know an enchanted thing so well. 

Ohano. If that gazing globe in the garden would only show 
me the way to my heart's desire, how gladly would I be the vic- 
tim of its enchantment ! 

Zama. Nijo's kiss do be your enchantment, child. One touch 
of his lips and you do be forgetting all dse. 

Ohano. If Nijo's kiss can make me foiget this fever within 
me, I want his kiss as I shall never want anything else in all of 
this life. I want it ! ! 

[Approaching horse* 8 hoofs are heard from qff right, 

Zama, Listen — ^the horse ! Ohano, your lover do be coming ! 

Ohano. [Running to the toindow,] Already ? He must have 
taken the short way through the cliffs. 

Zama. Ah, child, do you not be excited as a bird in a storm- 
wind's blow? 
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Qkamo. ySupeMiftOi she leans againHvdniow.] Ye8>Iawait 

Zaio. He's stopped, ch3d! He do be here! At last he 
comes back to my little Ohano ! 

Qeaho. My hope comes ! [With ovtstretched arma to righi.] 

MyNqo!! Oh ! 

[She had imjndsiively Harted to gred Nuo, hU tuddenly 
9krink$baek, 
Zaua. What do be wrong— what? 

Ohano. He's so different — so changed— oh, here he is — ssh ! 
[Nuo appean at the tnndow^ where he paueeafor a momeni. 
Be is a taU^ bnmette nuuu acarcdy thirtj^ — a handeome, 
fodl4mU southern ieland type, toearing a flowing rohe of 
flamSf with a flying eoUar of old-gold brocade, A peaked 
hat completes the costume, A curved sword, with a kilt 
ikicklff studded with large jewels and incased in gold, hangs 
at his belt. He seems worldly weary and sad as he ad^ 
fonees into the room. 

Obaro. Nijo ! 

Nuo. [Unimpassioned.] Ohano. 
Qbiko. [Eagerly.] You have oome back I 
Nuo. Yes — and the season of the heat has been gracious to 
Tour health, I hope? 
Ohano. Yes — and yours, Nijo? 
Nua The same. 

Ohano. Oh, I am glad — glad as tree-blossoms for the kiss of 
qinng. And Zama here shares my welcome, don't you? 

Nuo. {Recognising Zaiia.] Ah, Zama. 

Zama. [Bowing before him.] The gods do be kind to bring 
bade a hero to us. 

Nna Thank you. 

Zama. Now I do be going for refitahments for your weari- 
Qob; great it must be after so long a voyage. [Exits right. 
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Ohano. Shall we not sit here? 

Nuo. As you will. 

[Qhano and Nuo M upon maU near the window, forttg 
facing each other, 

Ohano. They — ^they gave you a sword at the boat. 

Nuo. [Wearily.] Oh, yes. 

Ohano. Even from up here we could see its jewds flash. 

Nuo. [Without inierest.] Yea, it is cunningly conceived. 

Ohano. How wonderful it must be. Perhaps — I may see it? 

Nuo. [SHU wearily.] If you so desire. 

[UnbucJdee eword and holds ii brfore himself for her to 
examine. She leans over it admiringly, touching the 
jewels as she speaks qf them* 

Oelano. Magnificent ! Rubies and emeralds and sapphires ! 
And here are moonstones and diamonds. How you must prise it. 

Nuo. \Wearily.] Of course, one must. 

Ohano. And the very people who tried to stop you from 
going across the sea to win your glory have given it to you. 

Nuo. That is the way of the world. 

Ohano. Show me the way to glory* Ngo. 

Nuo. And why? 

Ohano. I would travel it too. 

Nuo. You — a simple island maiden? 

Ohano. Fm not simple. I've grown beyond the people here. 

Nuo. But there is glory in the work women must do at home. 

Ohano. And I have done my share of it. I want bigger 
work now — out in the world. 

Nuo. But the simple tasks must be done. 

Ohano. I am sick unto death of doing themt 

Nuo. But you can't go into the battles of the world. You 
are an island woman. 

Ohano. This last war has made all women free. If the other 
island women ding to the everlasting tradition that woman 
should not go beyond her native hearth, let them cling. I shall 
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reach the summit of things and know the ^ory of doing big 
thiQgs in the worid I 

Nijo. But you — sheltered, protected all your life — ^how can 
you do it? 

OsA2io. That's what troubles me. But you were fettered by 
this island life and you broke through the bars of convention. 
How did you do it? 

Nuo. [Sadly,] Ohano» I would not spoil your life by telling 
you. 

Qhako. Spoil it? What do you think is happening to it 
now? Oh, Nijo, can't you understand I'm stagnating — dying 
m this commonplace island life. 

Nuo. I thought that about myself, too, when I started my 
cfimb to glory; but scarcdy a moon had passed before I realised 
the loneliness of great heights. 

Qhano. [Tigertshly.] Are you trying to turn me from my 
wish — ^to have all the island's glory for yourself? 

Nuo. No, but only the valley people enjoy the sublimity of 
a mountain. 

Ohano. [Soonrfvtty.] Ha! 

Nuo. Those who reach the top have lost their perspective. 
An tb^ see are the lonely tops of other mountains. 

Ohamo. [StibUm^.] But they've had the joy of the dimb ! 

Nuo. And worth what — no more than the mist of the sea. 

Ohano. Do you think that satisfies me ? I want to find out 
for mysdf ! I only want you to tell me the way to use this 
^irit that boils within my blood, thirsts for action ! 

Nuo. That I never will. 

OsAKO. Oh, what shaU I do ? Fve even implored the sun 
and the mocm ! [Looks toward «0a.] Now I vtust listen to my 
dreams — my dreams that cry and cry: **Look in the gasing 
^obe ! Lode in the gazing globe I It will show you the way !" 
And if it ever does, I'll take that path no maUer where U leads. 

Nuo. My journey only made me want to come back to the 
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haven of your love, Ohano. The amber cup of ^oiy left me 
athirst to be wrapped in the mantle of your boundless love and 
warmed with the glow of your heart. 

Ohano. [Surjtrised,] Your journey has really led you back 
to me? 

NiJO. [Sadly.] You're my only hope. Fve been as mad 
for you as the sea for the moonlight. 

Ohano. [Disturbed.] But you had fire and impulse when 
you went away; and now — well, you do still yearn f<»r me? 

Nuo. [Quiedy, wiihout pasnon.] The hope for your love has 
been the light of my brain, changing from life to dream, from 
earth to star. 

Ohano. My thirst for glory has been that way; but Zama 
tells me it is as nothing in the kiss of love. If love has that 
power, I am willing to forget all else. Kiss me, Nijo ! 

Nuo. At last my lips will press yours, as the sun flames to 
an immortal moment when it meets the sky. 

[Kneeling opposite each other ^ their lipe meet. Ohako vi- 
etantly gioee a piercing ecream and recoils from Miu 
Nuo sinks into a heap, 

Ohano. [Rising and turning toward the sea^ toeepingJl Oh« oh» 
ohi 

Zama. [Rushing in from right,] What is it? What is it, 
Ohano? 

Ohano. [Still weeping,] Oh — ooh. 

Zama. What do it be, my little Ohano? 

Ohano. [Turning,] His kiss — Nijo's kiss I 

Zama. Yes ? 

Ohano. Cold as white marble— lOoU/ 

Zama. Cold as white marble? 

Ohano. Oh, Nijo, why do you kiss me like a thing of stone ? 

Nuo. [As he looks up, pUifvUy,] Into that kiss I tried to put 
all the love I've thought these many yean. 

Ohano. The love you've thoughts 
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Nuo. [Deaponden^.] Yes, I've only thought it—ikaughi it ! 

Qbano. But your heart ? 

Nuo. [Rtting.] My heart feeli no more! Only my head 
thinks. 
Zaica. You love no more? 

Nuo. Only with my head, it seems. I see things, know 
tlimgs, understand things; but I no longer feel anything. And 
my thirst for i^ory has done it all — Skilled my love of life and 
turned my very kiss to stone. Oh, gloiy, why do men give the 
esMooe cxf their lives to you — you who last no longer than the 
^ow of gold above the place of sunset ! 

Qrako. [Superbly.] Because glory gives you the world — 
everything! 

Nuo. It takes everything away — strips you — and leaves you 
nothing to believe. Oh, I could have become a conunon soldier 
hfice, marching shoulder to shoulder with the island men going 
oat to war — but no — I must be a great warrior, a hero in position. 
Had I known then what I know now, how gladly would I have 
gone as one of the thousands who are known as — just soldiers. 
They are the ones who know the throb of life and love ! 

Qhako. You bring back such a message to me? You who 
have climbed and climbed to heights ^ I have believed you to 
be as constant in your quest as the light that shines upon the 
gazing globe? 
Nuo. I— alight? 

Ohako. Why not? I've always likened your feet unto the 
disks of two luminaries, lighting the way for all the world to 
foflow. [Looks at ffosdng globe, which is now a ball of gold against 
the black sea and sky.] And now you tell me I was wrong. Per- 
bspa the light upon the gazing globe itself is the only one to f ol- 
k»w. 

Nuo. I — a light? Why, Ohano, if I'm anything, Fm a gaz- 
ing |^be! 
QsAHO. What do you mean — ^y ou a gazing globe ? 
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Nuo. That without Fm all fair, all wonderful — but within 
I'm empty as a gazing globe. 

Ohano. [Soon^uUy.] But a gazing globe shows men the way 
to their heart's desire. 

Nuo. It reflects to men what they see into it. So does glory. 

Ohano. I can't believe that — now* 

Nuo. Behold what it has done to me ! Already as a child I 
gazed at that globe, longing to grasp the glory of which it was a 
symbol. It filled me with a red madness, surged with an un- 
bearable music, giving me a riotous pain ! Oh, it made ms drunk 
for the wine of i^ory ! 

Qhano. I know! I know! Now you talk as the man I 
thought you were. 

Nuo. I'm not a man. I'm dead. 

Ohano. But you have known the glory of life. Shall I never 
know the way to it ? [Appealingly^ to the globe.] The way — the 
way is what I seek ! 

Zama. Look not so upon the evil ball, child. It do be en- 
chanted for one thousand years ! [Qhano moves nearer the globe.] 
Go not so near, child ! Evil will fall — and you will be enslaved ! 

Ohano. What care I, if it shows me the way ? 

[Hands outstretched to the globe, 

Zama. [Appealingly to Nuo.] Sir, I pray you do be stepping 
her. She do be always gazing at that golden ball; and slowly it 
do be drawing her within its enchanted grasp. And it do be an 
enchanted ball I 

Nuo. Perhaps there's more to its enchantment than I 
thought. It claimed me for a victim — and now it's freezing her 
life's warmth to the falseness of Orient pearl. 

Ohano. [Mtamvring to the globe.] The way — ^the way ! I 
must have the way ! 

Nuo. [Svnfily dramng his sword.] I will not show you — but 
I'll save you ! [Starts toward the gaadng globe. 

Zama. [Barring his path.] Nijo, sir, what do you be doing ? 
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Nyo. [With a JUmnah of hia aword.] I kill the thing that 
treoes another heart ! 
Zama. That do mean ruin ! It be an enchanted ball ! 
Nuo. [Bruahing past Zaha.] It will enchant no longer ! ! 
Qbano. No I No» Nijo ! 
Nuo. [Running up pedestal steps.] Yes ! ! 

[With a mighty blow he strikes the gassing globe with his 

sword. Frightened, Ohano shrinks to one side, facing 

right, as a thunder4ike crash follows the blow, and pieces 

of the globe tumble to the ground — all but one piece that 

remains upon the pedestal. Then from a moon off stage 

right shines a straight golden path across the sea to the bit 

of gazing globe on the pedestaL 

Qeako. [TriumphanHy.] The moon — The way ! At last 

the way ! From the gazing globe — ^the golden path to the moon 

of [^oiy. Now I am free ! 

\Pushes wildly down the moonlight path to the sea. 
Zama. Stop her! 

Nuo. No» it is better to let her go. 

ZiMA. But the path do lead into the sea. It is death! Stop 
haW [Starts forward. 

Nuo. [Restraining Zamjl.] No! In death her soul has found 
the only way! 

CUBTAIN 
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ANTON TCHEKOV 

Anton Tchekov, considered the foremost of contemporary 
Russian dramatists, was bom in 1860 at Taganrog, Russia. In 
1880 he was graduated from the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Moscow. lU health soon compelled him to abandon his 
practice of medicine, and in 1887 he sought the south. In 1904, 
the year of the successful appearance of his Cherry Orchard, he 
died in a village of the Black Forest in Germany. 

As a dramatist, Tchekov has with deliberate intent cast off 
much of the conventionalities of dramatic technic. In his 
longer plays especially, like The Sea GuU, Uncle VanyOy and 
Cherry Orchard, he somewhat avoids obvious struggles, time- 
worn commonplaces, well-prepared climaxes, and seeks rather 
to spread out a panoramic canvas for our contemplation. His 
chief aim is to show us humanity as he sees it. It is his interest 
in humanity that gives himj^i^high rank as a dramatist. 

His one-act plays, a form of drama unusually apt for certain 
ffitimate aspects of Russian peasant life, are more regular in 
their technic than his longer plays. Among the five or six 
dwrter plays that Tchekov wrote. The Boor and A Marriage Pro- 
pofo/ are his best. In these plays he shows the lighter side of 
Russian country life, infusing some of the spirit of the great 
Gogol into his broad and somewhat farcical character portrayals. 
With rare good grace, in these plays he appears to be asking us 
to throw aside our restraint and laugh with him at the stupidity 
and naivete, as well as good-heartedness, of the Russian people 
he knew so wdL 

The Boor is a remarkably well-constructed one-act play, and 
is probably the finest one-act play of the Russian school of 
drama. 
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BOOR 

TDIE: The pntenL 

SCENE: A wMfurnUhed rteeption-toom in Mbs. Pofov^b home. 
Mbs. Popov isditcovend in deep mourning, sitting upon a 
icfa, gazing etetuffaeOy at a photograph, liUKAtsaUopreeenL 

Ldxa« It isn't right, ma'am. You're wearing yourself out! 
Tlie maid and the cook have gone looking for berries; everything 
that breathes is enjoying life; even the cat knows how to be 
happy— slips about the courtyard and catches birds — ^but you 
iude yoursdf here in the house as though you were in a cloister. 
Tes, truly, by actual reckoning you haven't left this house for a 
whole year. 

Mbb. Popov. And I shall never leave it— why should I? 
My life is over. He lies in his grave, and I have buried myself 
within these four walls. We are both dead. 

LuxA. There you are again t It's too awful to listen to, so 
it is! Nikolai Michailovitch is dead; it was the will of the 
I^rd, and the Lord has given him eternal peace. You have 
grieved over it and that ought to be enough. Now it's time to 
stop. One can't weep and wear mourning forever! My wife 
died a few years ago. I grieved for her. I wept a whole month 
—and then it was over. Must one be forever singing lamenta- 
ttoDs? That would be more than your husband was worth! 
[fl« eigh*^ You have forgotten all your neighbors. You don't 
go out and you receive no one. We live — ^you'U pardon me — 
Gke the aiders, and the good light of day we never see. All the 
fivecy is eaten by the mice — as though there weren't any more 
nice people in the world ! But the whole neighborhood is full of 
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gentlefolk. The regiment is stationed in Riblov — officera — sim- 
ply beautiful ! One can't see enough of them ! Every Friday a 
ball, and military music every day. Oh, my dear, dear ma'am, 
young and pretty as you are, if you'd only let your spirits live — ! 
Beauty can't last forever. When toi short years are over, you'll 
be glad enough to go out a bit and meet the officers — and then 
it'U be too late. 
*? Mbb. Popov. \RM(Mdy\ Please don't speak of these 
things again. You know very well that since the death of Niko- 
lai Michailovitch my life is absolutely nothing to me. You think 
I live, but it only seems so. Do you understand ? Oh, that his 
departed soul may see how I love him ! I know, it's no secret 
to you; he was often unjust toward me, cruel, and — ^he wasn't 
faithful, but I ahftll. be laithfuL to. Jihe ^grave and.pn>sa.taiiim 
how .JLcfi^love. There, in the Beyond, he'll find me the same 
as I was until his death^^ 

LuKA. What is the use of all these words, when you'd so 
much rather go walking in the garden or order Tobby or Welikan 
harnessed to the trap, and visit the neighbors ? 

Mas. Popov. [Weeping.] Oh! 

LuKA. Madam, dear nadam, what is it? In Heaven's 
name! 

Mbs. Popov. He loved Tobby so! He always drove him 
to the Kortschagins or the Vlassovs. What a wonderful horse- 
man he was ! How fine he looked when he pulled at the reins 
with all his might ! Tobby, Tobby — give him an extra measure 
of oats to-day ! 

LiTKA. Yes, ma'am. 
JUl beU rings loudly. 

Mhs. Popov. [Shudders.] What's that? I am at home to 
no one. 

LuKA. Yes, ma'am. [He goee aut^ eenbre. 

Mbs. Popov. [Gazing at the photograph,] You shall see, N'ik- 
olai, how I can love and foigive ! My love will die only with me 
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—when my poor heart stops beating. [She rnnUes thuugh her 
iean.] And aren't you ashamed? I have been a good, true 
wife; I have imprisoned myself and I shall lemain true until 
death, and you — ^you — ^you're not ashamed of yourself, my dear 

monster ! You quarrelled with me, left me alone for weeks 

{LxjKA eniere in great excUemeni. 
LuKA. Oh, ma'am, some one is asking for you, insists on see- 
ing you 

Mbs. Popov. You told him that since my husband's death 
I receive no on*? ' ' "^ 

LmcA. I said so, but he won't listen; he says it is a pressing 
matter. 
Mbs. PoKyv. I receive no one ! 

Ldxa. I told him that, but he's a wild man; he swore and 
poshed himself into the room; he's in the dining-room now. 

Mbs. Pofot. [EzcUeHy.] Good. Show him in. The im- 
pudent 1 

[Ldka ffoee out» centre. 
Mbs. Popov. What a bore people are! What can they 
want with me? Why do they disturb my peace? [She eighe,] 
Yes, it is clear I must enter a convent. [MedUaHDeiy.] Yes, a 
convent. 

[SiOBNOT enters, followed by Lukjl. 
Sunorov. [To Luba.] Fool, you make too much noise I 
You're an ass ! [Diaoovering Mas. Popov — politely.] Madam, I 
liave the honor to introduce myself: Lieutenant in the Artil- 
lery, retired, country gentleman, Grigori Stepanovitch Smimov ! 
Tm compelled to bother you about an exceedingly important 
matter. 

Mjb. Popov. [Without offering her hand.] What is it you 
wish? 

SiOBNOV. Your deceased husband, with whom I had the 
honor to be acquainted, left me two notes amounting to about 
twelve bundred roubles. Inasmuch as I have to pay the interest 
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to-moiTOw on a loan from the Agrarian Bank, I ahoiild like to 
request) madam, that you pay me the money to-day. 

Mbb. PoFoy. Twelve hundred — and for what was my 1uib« 
band indebted to you? 

Smxbnov. He bought oats from me. 

Mb8. 'Popov. [With a dgky to Lcxa.} Don't forgeLto^ve 
Tobby an extra measure of oats. 
[LuKA goes out. 
^^ Mas. Popov. [To Siobnot.] If Nikolai Hichailovitch is in- 
debted to you, I shall, of course, pay you, but I am sony, I 
haven't the money to-day. To-monow my manager will return 
from the city and I shall notify him to pay you what is due you, 
but until then I cannot satisfy your request. Furthermore, to- 
day it is just seven months since the death of my husband, and 
I am not in a mood to discuss money matters. 

Smibnov. And I am in the mood to fly up the chimn^ with 
my feet in the air if I can't lay hands on that interest to-mor- 
row. They'll seize my estate I 

Mbs. Popov. Day after to-morrow you will receive the 
money. 

Smibnov. I don't need the money day after to-morrow; I 
need it to-day. 

j^Mfifir Popov. I'm sorry I can't pay you to-day. 
f Smibnov. And I can't wait until day after to-nuMrow. 

Mbs. Popov. But what can I do if I haven't it? 

Smibnov. So you can't pay ? 

Mbb. Popov. I cannot. 

Smibnov. Hm! Is that your last word? 

Mbb. Popov. My last. 

Smibnov. Absolutely? 

Mbs. Popov. Absolutefy. 

Smibnov. Thank you. [He shrugs ki$ ahoidders.] And they 
expect me to stand for all that. The toll-gatherer just now met 
me in the road and asked me why I was always worrying. 
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Vhy, in Heaven's name, shouldn't I worry? I need money, I 
fed the knife at my throat. Yesterday morning I left my house 
in the early dawn and called on all my debtors. If even one of 
them had paid his debt I I worked the skin off my fingers! The 
devE knows in what sort of Jew-inn I slept; in a room with a 
btRcl of brandy ! And now at last I come here, seventy vents 
from home, hope for a little money, and all you give me is moods ! 
Why shouldn't I wony? 

^ IfBS. Popov. I thought I made it plain to you that my man- 
ager wiU return from town, and then you will get your money. 

SmBNOV. I did not come to see the manager; I came to see 
you. What the devil— iMudon the language— do I care for your 
manager? 

"> Mbs. Popov. Beally, sir, I am not used to such language or 
ludi manners. I shan't listen to you any further. 

[She goes out, kft. 

SboBHov. What can one say to that? Moods! Seven / 

numths since her husband died I Do I have to pay the interest 

or not? I repeat tlie questbn, have I to pay the interest or 

not? The husband is dead and all that; the manager is — ^the 

devil with him ! — ^travelling somewhere. Now, tell me, what am 

I to do? Shall I run away from my creditors in a balloon? Or 

knock my head agdnst a stone wall ? If I call on Grusdev he 

duNMes to be ''not at home," Iroschevitch has simply hidden 

hinurif, I have quarrelled with Kurzin and came near throwing 

1dm out of the window, lldasutov is ill and this woman has — 

moods ! Not one of them will pay up I And all because I've 

jpcnled them, because I'm an old whiner, dish-rag! I'm too 

tendei^hearted with them. But wait ! I allow nobody to play 

irickB with me, the devil with 'em all ! I'll stay here and not 

budge until she pays! Brr! How angry I am, how terribly 

aqgvy I am ! Every tendon is trembling with anger, and I can 

hardly breathe! Fm even growing ill! [HecalUout.] Servant! 

ULajka enien. 
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LuKA. What IS it you wish? 

SioBNOY. Bring me Kvas or water ! [Luka poe» oirf.] Well, 
what can we do? She hasn't it on hand? What sort of logic is 
that? A fellow stands with the knife at his throat» he needs 
money, he is on the point of hanging himself, and she won't pay 
because she isn't in the mood to discuss money matters. Wo- 
man's logic ! That's why I never liked to talk to women, and 
why I dislike doing it now. I would rather sit on a powder barrel 
than talk with a woman. Brr! — I'm getting cold as ice; this 
affair has made me so angiy . I need only to see such a romantic 
creature from a distance to get so angry that I have cramps in 
the calves ! It's enough to make one yell for help ! 
[Enter liXJKA. 

LuKA. [Hands him toaUr.] Madam is ill and is not receiving. 

Smibnov. March! \Luea ffoes out] 111 and isn't receiving 1 
All right, it isn't neoessaiy. I won't receive, either! Fll ait 
here and stay until you bring that mon^. If you're lU a week» 
I'll sit here a week. If you're ill a year, Fll sit here a year. As 
Heaven is my witness, Fll get the mon^. You don't disturb me 
with your mourning — or with your dimples. We know these 
dimples ! [He caUa out the toisidow.] Simon, unharness ! We 
aren't going to leave right away. I am going to stay here. Tdl 
them in the stable to give the horses some oats. The left horse 
has twisted the bridle again. [Imitating him*] Stop! Illsthovr 
you how. Stop! [Leaves vnndow.] It's awfuL Unbearable 
heat, no money, didn't sleep last night and now — mouming- 
dresses with moods. My head aches; perhaps I ought to have 
a drink. Y&«, I must have a drink. [CaOing.] Servant I 

LuKA. What do you wish? 

Smirnov. Something to drink! \LxnuL goes ouL Smibnov 
sils down and looks at his dothes.] Ugh, a fine figure ! No izse 
denying that. Dust, dirty boots, unwashed, uncombed, 8tx^.^r 
on my vest — ^the lady probably took me for a highwayman, (ffe 
yawns.] It was a little impolite to come into a xeoq>tk>n<4^ooix& 
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with sudi dothes. Ob, wdl, no harm done. Fm not here as a 
guest Fm a creditor. And there is no special costume for 
creditonL 
LcxA. {Entering wUk glasa,] You take great liberty, sir. 
Smzbnof. [Angrily.] What? 

LcxA. I— I— I just 

Smzbnot. Whom aie you talking to? Keep quiet. 
LncA. [AngrSff.] Nice mess ! This fellow won't leave I 

[He goes out 
SnQQiOT. Lord, how angry I am! Angiy enough to throw 
mad at the whole woildl I even feel iU! Servant! 

[Bisa. Popov eofmea in vntii doumeaat eyes. 
•^ Mas. Popov. Sir» in my solitude I have become unaccus* 
tomed to the human voice and I cannot stand the sound of loud 
ttOdng. I b^ you» please to cease disturbing n^ rest. 

SuBKOV. Pay me my money and I'll leave. 
/ Mas. Popov. I told you once, plainly, in your native tongue, 
tbat I haven't the money at hand; wait until day after to- 
momyw. 

Smzbh ov. And I also had the honor of informing you in your 
native tongue that I need the money, not day after to-morrow, 
but to-day. If you don't pay me to-<lay I shall have to hang 
myaeK to-morrow. 
Mas . Popov. But what can I do if I haven't the money? 
SoBROV. So you are not going to pay immediately? You're 
not? 
li&a. Popov. I cannot. 

SiOBNOV. Then I'D sit here until I get the money. [He sHa 
dawn,] You will pay day after to-morrow? Excellent! Herel 
stay imtfl day after to-morroy [Jumpe up.] l^mek you, do I 
bave to pay that faiterest to^nonow or not? Or do you think 
fa joking? 

t Mas. Popov. Sir, I b^ of you, don't scream I This is not 
sitable^ 
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Smibnov. Fm not talking about stables, Fm asking you 
whether I have to pay that interest to-morrow or not? 
"A Mas. PopoT. You have no idea how to treat a lady. 

Smibkot. Oh, yes, I have. 
' Mas. Popov. No, jrou have not. Yon are an iE-bred, vul- 
gar person ! Respectable people don't speak so to ladies. 

Smibnov. How lenuirkable ! How do you want one to speak 
to you? In French, perhaps ! Madame, je vous prie I Pardon 
me for having disturbed you. What beautiful weather we are 
having to-day I And how this mourning becomes you I 

[He makes a low bow wUk mock cgns m o wy . 

Mbs. Popov. Not at all fuzmy I I think it vulgar I 

SiORNOV. [ImUaHng her.] Not at all funny — ^vulgar! I 
don't understand how to behave in the companyof ladies. Mad- 
am, in the course of my life I have seen more women than you 
have sparrows. Three times have I fought duels for women, 
twelve I jilted and nine jilted me. There was a time when I 
played the fool, used honeyed language, bowed and scrsped. I 
loved, suffered, sighed to the moon, melted in love's torments. 
I bved passionately, I loved to madness, loved in every key, 
chattered like a magpie on emancipation, sacrificed half my for- 
tune in the tender passion, until now the devil knows Fve had 
enough of it. Your obedient servant will let you lead liim 
around by the nose no more. Enough I Black eyes, passionate 
eyes, coral lips, dimples in cheeks, moonlight whispers, soft, mod- 
est sighs — for all that, madam, I wouldn't pay a kopeck ! I smi 
not speaking of present company, but of women in general; 
from the tiniest to the greatest, th^ are conceited, hypocritical, 
chattering, odious, deceitful from top to toe; vain, petfy, cmel 
withamaddening logic and [he etrikes ki$fonheai\ in this respect, 
please excuse my frankness, but one sparrow is worth ten of the 
aforementioned petticoat-philosophers. When one sees one of 
the romantic creatures before him he imagines he is loolcin^ at 
some holy being, so wonderful that its one breath could diaaolve 
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him in a sea of a thoumiid cfaanns and delights; but if one looks 
into the soul — ^it's nothing but a common crocodile. [He mset 
Hie arnirdUnr and bnakf it in two,] But the worst of all is that 
tliis crocodfle imagines it is a masterpiece of creation, and th^at 
it lutf a mon<^x>ly on all the tender passions. May the c^evil 
bsQg me upside down if there is anything to love about a W'«>ii:ian I 
When she is in love, all she knows is how to complair- 'oi^d shed 
tetrs. If the man suffers and makes sacrifices n)^ swings her 
train about and tries to lead him by the noses. You have the 
misfortune to be a woman, and naturally ^ou know woman's 
nature; tell me on your honor, have you ever in your life seen a 
woman who was really true and faitl^ -1 ? Never ! Only the 
old and the deformed are true and frf.lhful. It's easier to find 
t cat with horns or a white woodcock, than a faithful woman. 

Mbs. Popov. But allow me to ask, who is true and faithful 
in love? The man, perhaps? 

SwHKOv. Yes, indeed ! The man ! 
/9 Mbb. Popov. The man! [She laughs MrcaHicaUy.] The 
man true and faithful in love! Well, that is something new! 
[Bitterly.] How can you make such a statement ? Men true and 
faithful ! So long as we have gone thus far, I may as well say 
that of all the men I have known, my husband was the best; I 
loved him passionately with aU my soul, as only a young, sensible 
woman may love; I gave him my youth, my happiness, my for- 
tune, my life. I worshipped him like a heathen. And what hap- 
pened ? This best of men betrayed me in every possible way. 
After his death I found his desk filled with love-letters. While 
he was alive he left me alone for months — ^it is horrible even to 
think about it — he made love to other women in my very pres- 
ence, lie wasted my money and made fun of my feelings — and in 
ipite of everything I trusted him and was true to him. And 
more than that: he is dead and I am still true to him. I have 
buried myself within these four walls and I shall wear this 
mounuBg to my grave. 
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SiOBNoy. [Laughing ditrespeeffuUp.] Mounung ! What on 
earth do you take me for? Ab if I didn't know why yoa wore 
vthis black domino and why you buried yourself within these 
four walls. Such a secret! So romantic! Some knight will 
pas^.the castle, gaze up at the windows, and think to himself: 
"Herek dwells the mysterious Tamara who, for love of her hus- 
band, haa Jburied herself within four walls.'* Oh, I understand 
the art! ". 
\ i^ Mas. PopoT. [Springing up.] What? What do you mean 
by saying such things to me? 

SidBNOV. You hav^ buried yourself alive, but meanwhfle you 
have not forgotten to poti^er your nose ! 

Mbs. Pofot. How dare you speak so? 

Smibnoy. Don't scream at me, please; I'm not the manager. 
Allow me to call things by their right names. I am not a woman, 
and I am accustomed to speak out what I think. So please don't 
scream. 
\ -\ Mbs. Popov. Fm not screaming. It is you who are scream- 
ing. Please leave me, I beg of you. 

Smibnov. Pay me my money and I'll leave. 
\ } Mbs. Popov. I won't give you the money. 

SioBNOV. You won't? You won't give me my money? 
' Mbs. Popov. I don't care what you do. You won't get a 
kopeck ! Leave me ! 

SinBNOV. As i haven't the pleasure of being either your hus- 
band or your fianc4, please don't make a scene. [He 9U9 dounu] 
I can't stand it. 

Mbs. Popov. [Breatinng hard.] You are going to sit down? 

Smibnot. I already have. 

Mbs. Popov. Kindly leave the house ! 

SmBKOV. Give me the money. 

Mbs. Popov. I don't care to speak with impudent men. 
Leave ! [Pauae.] You aren't going ? 

Smibnov. No. 
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Mbb. Popov. No? 

SmBNoy. No. 

Mbs. Pofoy. Very welL [She ringa Hie bdk 

[Enter Luka. 
Mbs. Popoy. Luka, show the gentleman out. 
LuKA. [Going to Siobnov.] Sir* why don't you leave when 
you are ordered? What do you want? 

SmBNov. [Jvmping wp^ Whom do you think- you are talk- 
ing to? rn grind you to powder. 

LuKA. [Putt his hand to hia heart.] Good Lord ! [He drops 
wto a chair.] Oh» I'm ill; I can't breathe ! 

Mbs. Popov. Where is Dascha? [CaUing.] Daachal Pe- 
lageja! Dascha ! [She rings. 

LuKA. They 're all gone I I'm ill! Waterl 
Hbs. Popov. [To Shibnov.] Leave ! Get out ! 
I &fiBNOV. Kindly be a little more polite ! 
^"^MBs. Popov. [Striking her fists and stamping her feet.] You 
are vulgar ! You're a boor ! A monster I 
Siobnov. What did you say ? 
Mbb. Pop ov. I said you were a boor, a monster I 
' Siobnov. [Steps toward her guicldy.] Permit me to ask what 
jight you have to insult me? 
Mbs. Popov. Whatofit? Do you think I am afraid of you? 
Siobnov. And you think that because you are a romantic 
cfeature you can insult me without being punished ? I challenge 
you! 
LxTKA. Merciful Heaven I Water ! 
Siobnov. Well have a dueL 
, Mbs. Popov. Do you think because you have big fists and a 
iste er'sn eck I am afraid of you? 

* SioBNOV. I allow no one to insult me» and I make no ezeep- 
tioo because you are a woman, one of the ^'weaker sex" I 
. Mbs. Popov. [Trying to cry him down.] Boor, boor, boor ! 
SiOBKOV. It is high time to do away with the old superstition 
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that it ifl only the man who is forced to give satisfaction. If 
there is equity at all let there be equity in aU tlungs. There's a 
limit! 

V^^sjdits. Popov. You wish to fight a duel ? Very welL 
rov. Immediately. 

^ ^ MbIs, Popov. Inmiediately. My husband had pistols. FU 
bring th^. [She htirries away, then turns.] Oh, what a pleasure 
it will be to>ul a bullet in your impudent head. The devil take 

ygtiJ '"^""^ \ ^^^ 9^^^ ^"*^ 

Smibkov. m sl^t her down I Fm no fledgling, no senti* 

mental young puppy. For me there is no weaker sex I 

LuKA. Oh, sir. [FaUa to hu hnees^ Have mercy on me, an 
old man, and go away. You have frightened me to death al- 
ready, and now you want to fight a dud. 

Smirnov. [Paying no attention^ A duel. That's equity, 
emancipation. That way the sexes are made equaL FU shoot 
her down as a matter of principle. What can a person say to 
such a woman? [ImiiaJting her.] *'The devil take you. Fll 
put a bullet in your impudent head." What can one say to that ? 
She was angry, her eyes blazed, she accepted the challenge. On 
my honor, it's the first time in my life that I ever saw such a 
woman. 

LuKA. Oh, sir. Go away. Go away ! 

Smirnov. That ia a woman. I can understand her. A real 
woman. No shilly-shallying, but fire, powder, and noise! It 
would be a pity to shoot a woman like that. 

LuKA. [Weeping.] Oh, sir, go away. 
[Enter Mbs. Popov. 

Mbs. Popov. Here are the pistols. But before we have our 
duel please show me how to shoot. I have never had a pistol in 
my hand before ! 

LuKA. God be merciful and have pity upon us ! I'll go and 
get the gardener and the coachman. Why has this horror come 
to us? [He goes a%U. 
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SuiRNOT* [Looking ai the pistoU.] You see, there are differ- 
ent kindfl. There are q)eeial duelling pistoLi, with cap and ball. 
But these are revolvers. Smith & Wesson, with ejectors; fine pis- 
tols ! A pair like that cost at least ninety roubles. This is the 
vay to hold a revolver. [Aside,] Those eyes, those eyes ! A 
real woman! 

Mas. Popov. Like this? 

SioRNOV. Yes, that way. Then you pull the hammer back 
■ s o - t hen you aim — put your head back a little. Just stretch 
your ann out, please. So — ^then press your finger on the thing 
like that, and that is alL The chief thing is this: don't get ex- 
cited, don't huny your aim, and take care that your hand 
doesn't tremble. 
^i X Mrs. Popov. It isn't well to shoot inside; let's go into the 
garden. 

SmRNov. Yes. m tell you now, I am going to shoot into 
theur. 

Mas. Popov. That is too much ! Why? 

SmBNOv. Because — ^because. That's my business. 
'^ ^Mbs. Popov. You are afraid. Yes. A-h-h-h. No, no, my 
dear sir, no flinching ! Please follow me. I won't rest until I've 
made a hole in that head I hate so much. Are you afraid? 

SioBNov. Yes, I'm afraid. 
? lAfas. Popov. You are lying. Why won't you fight? 

&fiBNOv. Because — because — ^I — like you. 
1 iMiiB. Popov. [With an angry laugh,] You like me! He 
<^res to say he likes me ! [She points to the door,] Go. 

SioHNOV. [Laying the revoker silently on the table, takes his 
hat and starts. At the door he stops a moment, gasdng at her si- 
lently, then he approaches her, hesitating,] Listen ! Are you still 
angry ? I was mad as the devil, but please understand me — ^how 
can I express myself ? The thing b like this — such things are — 
[He raises his voice,] Now, is it my fault that you owe me 
money ? [Grasps the back qf the chair, which breaks,] The devil 
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knows what breakable furniture you have! I like you! Do 
you understand? I — ^Tm almost in love ! 
; y/' Mbs. Popoy. Leave ! I hate you. 

SifiBNOY. Lord ! What a wonum ! I never in my life met 
one like her. Fm lost, ruined ! Fve been caught like a mouse 
in a trap. 
.^ '\Mb8. Popoy. Go, or 111 shoot. 

SiaBNOV. Shoot! You have no idea what happiness it 
would be to die in sight of those beautiful eyes, to die from the 
revolver in this little velvet hand ! Fm mad I Consider it and 
decide immediately, for if I go now, we shall never see each 
other again. Decide — q>eak — I am a noble, a respectable man, 
have an income of ten thousand, can shoot a coin thrown into 
the air. I own some fine horses. Will you be my wife ? 

Mbs. Popoy. [Swinga the rewJioer anffrUy^ Fll shoot ! 

Smibnoy. My mind is not dear — ^I can't understand. Ser- 
• vant — ^water ! I have fallen in love like any young man* [He 
takes her hand and the cries toith pain,] I love you 1 [He kneds.] 
I love you as I have never loved before. Twelve women I jilted, 
nine jilted me, but not one of them all have I loved as I love you. 
I am conquered, lost; I lie at your feet like a fool and beg for 
yourhand. Shame and disgrace ! Fot five years I haven't been 
in love; I thanked the Lord for it, and now I am caught, like a 
carriage tongue in another carriage. I beg for your hand ! Yes 
or no? Will you?— Good ! 

[He gets up and-goes quiMy to the door* 

Mbs. Popoy. Wait a moment ! 

SmBNOY. [Stopping.] Wdl? 

Mbs. Popoy. Nothing. You may go. But — watt a mo- 
ment. No, go on, go on. I hate you. Or — no; don't go. Oh* 
if you knew how angry I was, how angry I [ShetkrcfwstheresdQer 
on to the chair ^ My finger is swollen from this thing. [She an- 
grily tears her handkerdnief,] What are you standing there for? 
Get out I 
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81CD0107. Faiewdll 
. (-Mbs. Popov. Yes, go. [Criei ouL] Why are you going? 
Wait— no, go ! ! Oh, how aogry I am ! Don't come too near, 
don't come too neai^-cr — come — ^no nearer. 

SMiBNoy. [Approaching her,] How angry I am with myself I 
FaD in love like a schoolboy, throw myself on my knees. Fve 
got a chni ! [Strongly.] I love you. This is fine — all I needed 
was to fall in love. To-moirow I have to pay my interest, the 
W liarvest has b^un, and then you appear ! [He takes her in 
^ amt.] I can never f oigive myself. 

- Mas. Popov. Go away ! Take your hands off me I I hate 
yoa— you — ^this is — [A long kiee. 

[Enier Lxtxa vriA an axe^the gardener tmih a rake, the 
coachman vfith a pitchfork^ and workmen with poles, 

LoxA. [Staring at the pair.] Merciful heavens ! 
[A long pause, 

Mbs. Popov. [Dropping her eyes.] Tell them in the stable 
tbatXobby isn't to have any oats. 

CUBXADV 
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THE LAST STRAW* 

TIME: The preteni day. 

SCENE: The batemeni <if a large apartmenl-houae in New York 

SCENE: The kOeheni^ the Bauer JUd in the baaemenirf the Bryn 
Motor. A window at the eide gieea on an area and thowe the 
walk above and the houeea aeroee the street. Opposite the 
winiowe ie a door to an inner room. Through the outer door, 
m the centre qf the hack loaS, a dumb-waiter and whietlee to 
tenante can be seen. A broken milk4H}ttle lies in a puddle cf 
mUk on the cement floor in front qf the dunUy-waiter. To the 
right cf the outer door, a telephone; gaa-range on which there 
are flat-irons heating and vegetables cooking. To the l^ of 
the outer door is an old sideboard; over U hangs a picture cf 
Schiller. Near the centre of the room, a little to the right, 
stands a kitchen table with four chairs around it. Ironing^ 
board is placed between the kUchen table and the sink, a basket 
cf dampened dathes under it. A large calendar on the wall. 
An alarmrclock on the window-sUl. Time: a little before 
noon. The telephone rings; Mrs. Bauer leaves her ironing 
and goes to answer iL 

Mb8. Battkb. No, Mr. Bauer's out yet. [She listens through 
the transmitter.] Thank you» Mrs. Mohler. [Another pause.] 
m tdl him just so soon he comes in — yea, ma'am. 

[Mas. Baxtzb goes back to her ironing. Orocer boy rushes 
into basement, whistling; he puis down his basket, goes 
up to Mrs. Bauer's door and looks in. 
Laxs. Say — wheie's the boss? 

^ Copyright* 1914, by Bosworth Crocker. AH rights reserved. 
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Mbs. Baubb. He'll be home soon* I — ^hope— Jim. What 
you want? 

[He stands looking at her wiA growing sympathy. 

Lane. Nothin*. Got a rag 'round here? Dumb-waiter*8 all 
wet. • • • Lot of groceries for Sawyers. 

Mbs. Baueb. [Without lifting her eyes, mschanioaUy hands 
him a m^yp which hangs beside the door.] Here. 

Lane. What's the matter? 

Mas. Baueb. [DuUy.] Huh? 
' Lane. [SignificanUy.] Oh, I know. 

Mbs. Baueb. What you know ? 

Lane. About the boss. [Mas. Baueb holes distressed.] 
Heard your firiends across the street talkin\ 

Mbs. Baueb. [BiUerly.] Friends! 

Lane. Rotten trick to play on the boss, all right, puttin' 
that old maid up to get him pinched. 

Mbs. Baueb. lAbsenOy.] Was she an old maid ? 

Lane. The cruelty-to^animals woman over there [toaees his 
hand] — regular old crank. Nies* put her up to it all right 

Mbs. Baxteb. I guess it was his old woman. Nies ain't so 
bad. She's the one. Because my two boys dress up a little on 
Sunday, she don't like it. 

Lane. Yes, she's sore because the boys told her the boss 
kicks their dog. 

Mbs. Baueb. He don't do nothin' of the sort — ^jus' drives it 
'way from the garbage-pails—that's all. We coulda had that 
dog took up long ago — ^they ain't got no license. But Frit^ — 
he's so ea^y — ^he jus' takes it out chaain' the dog and hoOerin*. 

Lane. That ain't no way. He ought to make the dog holler 
— good and hard — once; then it'd keep out of here. 

Mbs. Baueb. Don't you go to talkin' like that 'round my 
man. Look at all this trouble we're in on account of a stray cat. 

Lane. I better get bu^y. They'll be calUn' up the stoce in 

* Pronounced fiMot. 
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aminnte. That woman's the limit • • . Send up the groceries 
in that slop, she'd send them down again. EEigh-toned people 
like her ought to keep maids. 

[He mops aid the lower shelf cf the dumb-waiier^ then holes 
at the broken botUe and the puddle of mUk inquiringly. 

Mbb. Baitxb. [Taking the mop away from him.] I'll clean 
tliat up. I f oifiot — ^in all this trouble. 

liAim. Whose milk? 

Mas. Baiter. The Mohlers'. That's how it all happened. 
Somebody upset their milk on the dumb-waiter and the cat was 
on the shelf lickin' it up; my man, not noticin', starts the waiter 
op and the cat tries to jump out; the bottle rolls off and breaks. 
The cat was hurt awful — caught in the shaft. I don't see how 
it coulda run after that, but it did — right into the street, right 
into that woman — f^ritz after it. Then it fell over. "You did 
that?" she says to Fritz. *'Yes," he says, "I did that." He 
didn't say no more, jus' went off, and then after a while they 
came for him and [She begins to cry sof&y. 

Lane. Brace up; they ain't goin' to do anything to him. . . . 
[Comet «Rto kOchen. Hesitatingly.] Say I . • • He didn't kick 
the cat — did he? 

Mas. Bauis. Who said so? 

L&KX. Mrs. Nies — says she saw him from her window. 

Mas. Baiteb. [As though to herseff.] I dunno. [Excitedly.] 
Of comse he didn't kick that cat. [Again^ as though to herseff.] 
Fritz is so quick-tempered he mighta kicked it 'fore he knew 
what he was about. No one'd ever know how good Fritz is 
nnleas they lived with him. He never hurt no one and nothing 
except himself . 

Lane. Oh, Fm on to the boss. I never mind his hollerin'. 
Msa. Baiter. If you get a chance, bring me some butter for 
dnmer— a pound. 

Lake. All right. Ill run over with it in ten or fifteen min- 
utes, soon as I get rid of these orders out here in the wagon. 
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Mbs. Bauisu That'll do. 

[She movei about apaiheHeaUy, lays the doth on ike kitchen 

fable and begins to set it. Lams goes to the dumb-waiter, 

tohistles up the tube, puts the basket of groceries on the 

shelf of the dumb-toaiter, pulls rope and sends waiter up, 

Mbs. Baukh eoniinues to set the table. Boys from the. 

street suddenly su)oop into the basement and yeU. 

Chorxtb of Bots' Voices. Who killed the cat ! Who kilkd 

the cat! 

Lane. [Letting the rope go and making a dive for the boys.] FU 

show you, you 

[They rush out^ Mbs. Baueb stands despairingly in ike 
doorway shaking her dasped hands, 
Mbs. Baueb. Those are Nies's boys. 
Lane. Regular toughs ! Call the cop and have 'em pinched 
if they don't stop it. 

Mbs. Baueb. If my man hears them— you know — therell 
be more trouble. 
Lane. The boss ought to make it hot for them. 
Mbs. Baueb. Such trouble ! 
Lane. [Starts to go.] Well — luck to the boss. 
Mbs. Baueb. There ain't no such thing as luck for us* 
Lane. Aw, come on. . . . 

Mbs. Baueb. Everything's against us. First Frits's mother 
dies. We named the baby after her — Trude. . • • Then we 
lost Trude. That finished Fritz. After that he began this hoi- 
lerin' business. And now this here trouble — ^just when things 
was goin' half-ways decent for the first time. 

[She pushes past him and goes to her wmtng. 
Lane. [Shakes his head sympatheHcaUy and takes up kis 6a«- 
ket.] A pound, you said? 
Mbs. Baueb. Yes. 

Lane. All right. [He starts off and then rushes back.] Heie's 
the boss comin', Mrs. Bauer. [Ru^es off ogam* 
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Lias's VoiCB. [Cheerf titty.] Hello, there ! 

Bausr's Voicx. [DuU and ttrained.] Hello ! 

[Baueb cornea tn. His natwraUy bright blue eyes are Ured 
and huireleee; hie etrong frame eeeme to have loei att vigor 
and alerineee: there ie a look of vMer deepondeney on hie 
face. 

Mb8. Baueb. [Cloeing the door after him,] They let you off ? 

Baxheb. [With a hard imie laugh.] Yes, they let me off—they 
let me off with a fine all right. 

Mbs. Bauxb. [Aghaet.] They think you did it then. 

Bausb. [Harehly.] The judge fined me, I tell you. 

Mbs. Bauxb. [Unable to expreae her poignant eympathy.] 
lined you ! . • • Oh, Fritz ! 

[She lays her hand on hie shoulder. 

BAinBB. [Ronghlyt to keep himeelffrom going to piecee.] That 
alq> out there ain't cleaned up yet. 

Mbs. Baueb. Fve been so worried. 

Baue3L {With eudden deeperation.] I can't stand it, I tell 
you. 

Mbs. Bauxb. Well, it's all over now, Fritz. 

Bausb. Yes, it's all over • . . it's all up with me. 

Mbs. Bauxb. Fritz! 

Baue3L That's one sure thing. 

Mbs. Bauxb. You oughtn't to give up like this. 

Bauxb. [Pounding on the table.] I tell you I can't hold up 
njr head again. 

Mbs. Baueb. Why, Fritz? 

Bauxb. They've made me out guilty. The judge fined me. 
Fined me, Miene I How is that? Can a man stand for that? 
The woman said I told her myself — bright out — ^that I did it. 

Mbs. Bauxb. The woman that had you — [he wincee ae she 
ktitaies] took? 

Bauxb. J>amned 

Mbs. Bauixb. [Putting her hand over hie mouth.] Hush, Fritz. 
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BAXjmu Wliy will I hush, Mieoe? She said I was proud of 
the job. [Patnonatdy raUing his voice.] The damned inter- 
ferin' 

Mbs. Baitxb. Don't hoOer, Fritz. It's your hoOerin' that's 
made all this trouble. 

Bausb. [Penetrated by her toorde more and mare.] My hol- 
lerin'I • • • [The telephone tinge ; she anewere iL 

Mbs. Baitxe. Yes, Mrs. Mohler» he's oome in now. — ^Yes. 
— ^Won't after dinner do ? — All right — ^Thank you, Mrs. Mohkr. 
[She hange up the reeeieer.] Mrs. Mohler wants you to fix her 
sink right after dinner. 

Baueb. I'm not goin' to do any more fibrin' around here. 

Mbs. Baukb. You hold on to yourself, Fritz; that's no way 
to talk; Mrs. Mohler's a nice woman. 

Baxtzb. I don't want to see no more nice women. [After a 
pauee.] Hollerin' ! — ^that's what's the matter with me — hoBefin', 
eh? Wdl, I've took it all out in hollerin'. 

Mbs. Baukb. They hear you and they think you've got no 
feelings. 

Battxb. [InutteramaMemeniatthsironp€fftheeiiuaHon.] And 
I was goin' after the damned cat to take care of it. 

Mbs. Baxtzb. Why didn't you tell the judge all about it ? 

Baueb. They got me rattled among them. The lady was 
so soft and pleasant — "He must be made to understand, your 
honor," she said to the judge, **that dumb animals has feelin's, 
too, just as well as human beings" — Me, Miene — made to under- 
stand that I I couldn't say nothin'. My voice just stuck in my 
throat. 

Mbs. Baueb. What's the matter with you! You oughta 
spoke up and told the judge just how it all happened. 

Baueb. I said to myself: I'll go home and put a bullet through 
my head — ^that's the best thing for me now. 

Mbs. Baueb. [With impatient unbelirf.] Ach, Frits, Frits I 
[Clatter of feet. 
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Chobub op Voicbb. [Ai the outer door.] Who IdUed the cat I 
Who kOled the cat ! 

[Batteb jumpi up, pate and shaken with etrange rage; eke 
pushes him gently back into his chair, opens the door, 
steps out for a moment, then comes in and leaves the door 
open behind her. 

Baukh. You see? • • • Even the kidfl • • • Fm diagraced 
«fl over the place* 

Hbb. Baueb. So long as you didn't hurt the cat 

Baueb. What's the difference ? Everybody believes it. 

Mas. Baueb. No» they don't, Fritz. 

Baubb. You can't fool me, Miene. I see it in their eyes. 
They looked away from me when I was comin' 'round the comer. 
Some of them kinder smiled like — Ipasses his hand over his head\» 
Evea the cop says to me on the way over, yesterday: "Don't you 
put your foot in it any moie'n you have to." You see? He 
thought I did it all right. Everybody believes it. 

Mbs. Batteb. [Futiing iowds away.] Well, then let them be- 
lieve it • . . The agent don't believe it. 

Baubb. I dunno. He'da paid my fine anyhow. 

Mbs. Baueb. He gave you a good name. 

Baiteb. \With indignant derision,] He gave me a good name ! 
• • • Haven't I always kept this place all right since we been 
here? Afterward he said to me: "I'm surprised at this huaU 
nesB, Bauer, very much surprised." That shows what he thinks. 
I toU him it ain't true, I didn't mean to hurt it. I saw by his 
«ye8 lie didn't believe me. 

Mbs. Baueb. Well, don't you worry any more now. 
Baueb. [Tohimsdf.] HoUerin'! 

Mbb. Baueb. [Shuts the door.] Well, now, holler a little if 
it does you good. 
Baueb. Nothin's goin' to do me good. 
Mbs. Batteb. You just put it out of your mind. [The fefe- 
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phone ringa. She anawen iL\ Yes, but lie caa*t oome now, Mn. 
McAllister. He'll be up this afternoon. 

[She hange up the rteewer. 

Bather. And I ain't goin' this afternoon — nowhere. 

MJRS. Battkr. It's Mn. McAllister. Somethin's wrong with 
her refrigerator — ^the water won't run off, she says. 

Baubb. They can dean out their own drain-pq>es. 

Mrs. Bauxr. You go to work and get your mind off thb 
here business. 

Bauxr. [Staring ebraighi ahead pf him.] I ain*t goin' 'round 
among the people in this house • • • to have thtem looldn' at 
me • . . disgraced like this. 

Mrs. Bauxr. You want to hold up your head and act as if 
nothings happened. 

Bauxr. Nobody spoke to me at the dumb-waiter when I 
took off the garbage and paper this morning. Mrs* Mohler al- 
ways says something pleasant. 

Mrs. Bauer. You just think that because you're all upset. 
[The telephone rings; she goes to it and Kstene,] Yes, ma'am, FII 
see. Fritz, have you any fine wire ? Mrs. McAllister thinks she 
might tiy and fix the drain with it — ^till you oome up. 

Bauer. I got no wire. 

Mrs. Bauer. Mr. Bauer'll Gx it — right after dinner, Mrs. 
McAllister. [ImpatienUp,] He can't find the wire this minute 
— Boon's he eats his dinner. 

Bauer. [Doggedly.] You'll see. • • . 

Mrs. Bauer. [Soothingly.] Come now, Fritz, give me your 
hat. [She takes his hat from hinu 

Voices in the Street. [Receding from the front area.] Who 
killed the cat ! Who killed the cat I 

[Bauer rushes toward the window in afurycfexdtemsnii 

Bauer. [Shouting at the top qf his voice.] Verdammtehmicnl 
Schweine/ 

liRs. Bauer. [Ooes up to him.] Fritz ! Fritz ! 
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Bausb. [CoOaptei and drops into eftotr.] You hear *ein. 
MJBS. Bauxh. Don't pay no attention, then they'll jget tired. 
Baueb. Miene> we must go away. I can't stand it here no 
kmger. 

lias. Baukb. But there's not such another good place. Frits 
~«[id the movin' . • • 
Baukb. I say I can't stand it. 

Mbb. Battxb. [DesperaUlif.] It • • • it would be just the 
aune any other place. 
Bauzb. Just the same? 

Ubb. Bausb. Yes» something'd go wrong anyhow. 
Bauzb. You think Fm a regular Jonah. 

[He shakes kis hsad repeaUdLy in the effirmaHse, as though 
whoUy emhraeing her point of view, 
Hbs. Bauxb. Folks don't get to know you. They hear you 
hoOenn' 'round and they think you beat the children and kick 
the dogs and cats. 
Bausb. Do I ever lick the children when they don't need it? 
Mbs. Bausb. Not Fritsi. 

Bausb. You want to spoil Karl. I just touch him with the 
strap Qnoe, a little — like this [iUusirates toiih a gesture] to scare 
him, and he howls hke hell. 

Mbs. Bausb. Yes, and then he don't mind you no more be- 
cause he knows you don't mean iL 

Bausb. [To hims^,] That's the way it goes ... a man's 
own wife and children • . • 

Mb8. Bausb. [Attending to the dinner. Irritably.] Frits, if 
you would dean that up out there — and Mrs. Carroll wants her 
waste-basket. You musta foigot to send it up again. 
Bauxb. All right. 

[He goes oui and leaoes the door open. She stands her flat- 
iron on the ledge cf the range to cool and puts her ironing* 
board away^ tcaiching him at the dumb-waiter while he 
picks up the glass and cleans up the milk on the cement 
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Jloor. He idaappeara for a momeni^ ihen he eomea in 
offoint goes to a drawer and tahee aid rage and a botUe cf 
poliak, 

Mrs. Bauisb. [Pushing the tUdheeAfaehel out cf Ae toay^ 
This ain't deanin' day* Frits. 

Bauxb. [DuOyt putting the poUeh hade into the drawer,] 
That's 8o. 

Mbb. Bauxb. [Contorting him.] You've got to eat a good 
dinner and then go up-stairs and fix that sink for Mrs. Mbhler 
and the drain for Mrs. McAllister. 

Bather. [In a tense wiee.\ I tell you I can't stand it. • • . 
I tell you, Miene. . . . 

Mrs. Bauer. What now. Frits ? 

Bauxsu People laugh in my face. [Nods in the diredion cf 
the street^ Fraser's boy standin' on the stoop calls his dog away 
when it runs up to me like it always does. 

Mrs. Bauxb. Dogs know better'n men who's good to th«n. 

Bauxr. He acted like he thought I'd kick it. 

Mrs. Bauxr. You've got all kinds of foolishness in your 
head now. • . . You sent up Carroll's basket? 

Bauxr. No. 

Mrs. Bauxr. Well [She cheeks herwe^. 

Bauxr. All righL [He gets up. 

Mrs. Bauxr. It's settin' right beside the other dumb-wmiter. 
[EegoesouL] Oh, Gott I— Oh, Gott !— Oh, Gott t 
[Enter Earl and Fritzi. Fritzi is crying. 

Mrs. Bauxr. [Running to Aeni.] What's the matter? 

[She hushes them and carrfuUy doses the door, 

Karl. The boys make fun of us; they mock us. 

Fritzi. They mock us — ^''Miaul Miaul" they cry, and 
then they go like this-*-— 

[Fruzz imitates kiddng and breaks out crying afredu 

Mrs. Bauxr. Hush» Fritsi, you mustn't let your fatber 
hear. 
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Fritzi. He'd make them shut up. 

Kasu I don't want to go to school this afternoon. 

[He douhtea hUfiatt. 

Mbb. Bauxr. [Tunangonkimfiercdy.] Why not? [In an 
underioneJl You talk that way before your little brother. — 
Have you no sense? 

Fanzi. [Beginning to tohimper.] I d-^-d-on't want to go to 
school this afternoon. 

^Sbb. Bauiseu You just go 'long to school and mind your 
own business. 

Kabl and Fritzi. [Together.] But the boys. • . • 

Mbb. Bauzb. They ain't argoin' to keep it up forever. 
Don't you answer them. Just go 'long together and pay no 
attention. 

Karl. Then they get fresher and fresher. 

Fruzl [Echoing Karl.] Yes» then they get fresher and 
fresher. 

[BiRB. Bauer begins to take up the dinner. The sound of 
footfaUe juat outside the door is heard. 

Mrs. Bauxr. Go on now» hang up your caps and get ready 
for your dinners. 

AoTZi. Fm going to tell my papa. [Ooes to inner door. 

Kbs. Bauxr. For Grod's sake, Fritzi, shut up. You mustn't 
fell no one. Papa'd be disgraced all over. 

Kabl. [Coming up to her.] Disgraced ? 

Mas. Bauxr. Hush! 

Karl. Why disgraced? 

Mas. Bauxr. Because there's liars, low-down, snoopin' lian 
m the world. 

Karl. Who's lied, mama? 

Mrs. Bauxr. The janitress across the streeL 

Kabl. Mts.Nie8? 

Fsim. [Catting out.] Henny Nies is a tough. 

Mas. Bauxr. [Looking toward the outer door anxiously and 
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shaking her head threaleningliy at Fbxtzi.] I give you aomethm*, 
if you don't stop hollerin* out like tlutL 

Karl. Who'd she lie to ? 

Mb8. Bauxb. Never mind. Go 'long now. It's time yon 
begin to eat. 

Kabl. What'd she lie about ? 

Mbb. Baiter. [Wamingly.] S-s-sh! Papa'U be comin' in 
now in a minute. 

Karl. It was Henny Nies set the gang on to us. I ooulda 
licked them all if I hadn't had to take care of FritzL 

Mrb. Bauer. You'll get a lickin' all right if you don't keep 
away from Henny Nies. 

Karl. Well — ^if they call me names — and say my father's 
been to the station-house for killing a cat • • . ? 

Fritzi. Miau! Miau! Miau! 

Mrs. Baxter. Hold your mouth. 

Fritzi. [Sioaggering.] My father never was in jail — was be, 
mama? 

Karl. Course not. 

liRB. Bauer. [To Fritzi.] Go» wash your hands, FritsL 

[She Heers him to the door qf the inner room. He exOe. 

Mrs. Bauer. [DiMreeeed.] Karl . • . 

Karl. [Tiaming to hie nuAher,] Was he, mama? 

Mrs. Bauer. Papa don't act like he used to. Sometimes I 
wonder what's come over him. Of course it's enough to ruin, 
any man's temper, all the trouble we've had. 

Chorus of Voicxb. [From the area by the window^ Who 
killed the cat ! Who killed the cat ! 

[Sound of feet datteriny up the area Heps* Fritzi nuihem 
tn, flourishing a revolver, 

Fritzi. I shoot them» mama. 

Mrs. Bauer. [Orabbing the revolver.] Mein OoUl FHtsi! 
Papa's pistol ! [She examines it earefuUy.] You ever touch thAt 
again and I'll . . . [She menaces kiwn. 
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Famx. [StdkUy.] I'll save up my money and buy me one. 

Mrs. Bausb. [Smiling a litUe to heradf.] I see you buyin' 
one. [Carries revaloeT into inner room* 

FioTZi. [In a hud voioe and ae though shooting ai Kabl.] 
Bug! Bang! Bang! 

\Kasj» strikes at Fritzi; Fritzi dodges. 

Eabl. [To his mother as she re-enters.] Trouble with FHtzi 
18 he don't mind me any more. 

Ubs. Bauiseu You wash your dirty hands and face this min- 
nte— d'you hear me, Fritzi ! 

Fbitzl [LoMngai his hands.] That's ink-stains. I got the 
highest mark in spelling to-day. dpital H-e-n*n-y» capital 
N-i-e-6 — Henny Nies, a bum. 

[Mbs. Bauxb makes a rush at him, and he runs hack into 
the inner room, 

Eabl. [Sitting dovm beside the tMe.] Do we have to go to 
school this afternoon? 

Mrs. Bausb. You have to do what you always do. 

Sabii. Can't we stay home? . . . 

lias. Bauis. [Fiercely.] Why? Why? 

Earl. [Sheepishly.] I ain't feelin' well. 

Mb8. Bauxb. Karichen! • • • sdUlmdicht 

Eabl. Till the boys forget. • • • 

Mas. Baueb. Papa'd know somethin' was wrong right 
away. Tfaat'd be the end. You mustn't act as if anything was 
different from always. 

£arl. [Indignantly.] Sayin' my father's been to jail I 

Ubs. Bausb. Karl. ... 

£arl. Papa'd make them stop. 

Mbs. Baueb. [Panie-^tricken,] Karl, don't you tell papa 

Kabl. Not teD papa? 

Mbb. Bausb. No. 

Kabl. Why not tell papa? 
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Mbs. Bausb. Because 

Kabl. Yesy mama? 

Mbs. Bauxb. Because he toeu arrested yesterday. 

Kabl. [Shocked.] What for» mama? Why was h< 

Mbs. Baueb. For nothing. . . . It was all a Ik. 

Kabl. Well — what was it, mama ? 

liBs. Bauxb. The cat got hurt in the dumb-waiter — pi^Mi 
didn't mean to — ^then they saw papa chasin' it — then it died. 

Kabl. Why did papa chase it? 

Mbs. Bauxb. To see how it hurt itself. 

Kabl. Whose cat? 

Mbs. Battzb. The stray cat. 

Kabl. The little black cat? Is Blacky dead? 

Mbs. Bauxb. Yes» he died on the sidewalk. 

Kabl. Where was we? 

Mbs. Bauxb. You was at school. 

Kabl. Papa didn't want us to keep Blacky. 

Mbs. Bauxb. So many cats and dogs around. • • • 

Fbitzi. [Wailing at the door,] Blacky was my cat. 

Mbs. Bauxb. S-s-h I What do you know about Blacky? 

Fbitzi. I was listening. Why did papa kill Blacky? 

Mbs. Bauxb. Hush! 

Fbitzi. Why was papa took to jail? 

Mbs. Bauxb. Fritzi I If papa was to hear . • • 

[Mbs. Bauxb post out. 

Fbitzi. [Sidling up to KasXm] Miau! Miau! 

Kabl. You shut up thaL Didn't mama tell you? 

Fbitzi. When I'm a man Fm going to get arrested. FU 
shoot Henny Nies. ^ 

Kabl. [Contemptuouely,] Yes, you'll do a lot of shooting. 
[Fanzi jmnchee Kabl in back. 

Kabl. [Striking ai Fbitzi.] You're as big a tough as Henny 
Nies. 

Fbitzi. [Proud of this alleged likeneea,] Fm going to be a 
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nuun just like my lather ; FU holler and make them stand aromid. 
KiBL. [WHk eonrieUon.] What yoa need is a good-licking. 

[Tdephcne rings; Kabl goes to iL 
Eabl. No» ma'am, we're just going to eat now. 
Fbrd. [SUt doum. beside the table.] Blacky was a nice eat; 
she purred just like a steam-engine. 
Kabl. Mama told you not to bring her in. 
Fbiizl Papa said I could. 

[There is the sound qffooffatts. Baczb and his wife oome 
in and dose the door behind them. 
Mas. Bauxh. [PuUing the dinner on the UMe.] Come» chil- 
dreo. [To Bauxb.] Sit down, FMts. 

[She serses the dinner. KABJLpuBeFKmioutcfhisfather^s 

Aair and pushes him into his own; then he takes his plaee 

next to kis mother. 

Mas. Bauxb. [7*0 Bauxb, who sits looking at his food.] Eat 

lomethin', Friedrich. [She sits down. 

Bauxb. I can't eat nothin'. Fm full up to here. 

[He touches his throaL 
Mas. Bauxb. If you haven't done nothin' wrong, why do 
yon let it worry you so? 

[Children are absorbed in eating. 
Farm. [Suddenly.] Gee, didn't Blacky like liver! 
[Mbs. Bauxb and Kabl look at him wamingly. 
ICbb. Bauxb. [Fierody.] You eat your dizmer. 
Bauxb. [AffecHonatdy^ laying his hand on FBim'a arm.] 
FHtsL 

KsnsL [Points toward the inner room.] Fm going to have a 
gna, too, when Fm a man. 

\fiAUJmfollowsFBSTzfB(^stureandfatts to musing. There 
is a look qf brooding misery on hts face. Kaxl nudges 
Fbitzk warning^ and watches his father fuHieely. 
Bauxb sits motionless, staring straight ahead of kim. 
Mb8» Bauxb. [To Bauxb.] Now drink your coffee. 
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Baxtxb. Don't you see, Miene, don't you see? . • . Nothing 
makes it right now; no one believes me — no one believes me— - 
no one. 

Mrs. Baueb. What do you care» if you didn't do it ? 

Bausb. I care like helL 

liBB. Bauxb. [Witk a searching look <U her kuiband.] nitsi* 
when you go on like this» people won't believe you didn't do it 
You ought to act like you don't care • • • [Shefixet htm with a 
beweddng glance.] If you didn't do iL 

(Baxter UxAe at hie vnfe ae though a hidden meaning to her 
toorde had suddenly bitten into kis mind, 

Baxtxr. [Ae though to hime^.] A man can't stand that 
I've gone hungry . . • I've been in the hospital . • . Pve 
worked when I couldn't stand up hardly. • • . 

Mrs. Bauxr. [Coaxingly.] Drink your coffee* drink it now, 
Fritz, while it's hot 

[He triee to swaUaw a little coffee and then puts down the ewp. 

Bauxr. I've never asked favors of no man. 

Mrs. Bauxr. Well, an' if you did ... 

Bauer. Fve always kept my good name • • • 

Mrs. Battxr. If a man hasn't done nothin' wrong it don't 
matter. Just go ahead like always — if 

Bauer. [Muttering.] li—ii 

Mrs. Bauer. [To the b<^s.] Get your caps now, it's time 
to go to school. 

[KabIi gets up, passes behind kis father and beehone to 
Frrzi to follow Am. 

Frttzi. [Keeping hie seat,] Do we have to go to school? 

Bauxr. [Suddenly alert.] Why, what's the matter ? 

Frttzi. The boys 

Mrs. Bauer. [Breaking in,] Fritzil 

[The boys go into the inner room. Battxr ocOapses again, 

Mrs. Bauxr. [Looking at kirn strangely,] Fiitst — if you 
didn't 
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Batjsb. I can't prove nothiiiff— «iid no one bdksves me. [A 
jMnae. Shsignleni under kisgtue.] Noone! [HevxiUaforher 
toipeak She mtiwUk averted face. He eifike into a dvXL misery. 
Tkeexpreeeionin hie eyee dumifeefrom heeeeching to despair as her 
iOenee eontinues, and he cries out hoaredy^ No one I Even if 
ToakOl a cat — what's a cat against a man's life t 

liB8« Bausb. [Tensdy, her eyee fastened on hie.] But you 
£&'<kinit? 
[Apsuee. 
Has. Bauxh. [In a bw, appealing voiee.] Did you^ Frita? 
Dm you? 

IBaxtkb yets up doidy. He stands very eHtt and stares at 
hie uije. 
EiBL'a VoicB. Mama, Fritai's fooling with papa's gun. 

[&<& fSheUren rmii nifo ihe room. 
Kabu You oughta lock it up. 

lliBB. Baukb. \To Frrzi.] Bad boy ! \To Eabl.] Fritai 
nuts to kill himself— that's what. Go on to school. 
\Boye run pari area. 
ToiCBB. Who killed the cat I Who killed the cat I 

\Mihe sound ojihewwesihe hoys rftasrlhai^. InstindiBely 
Mbs. Baxtxb lays a protecting hand on eaA. She looke 
around at her husband unth a sudden anxiety which she 
triee to conceal from the ckildrent who whisper together. 
Baukb riees heavily to hie feet and walks staggeringly 
toward the inner room. 
Mbs. Baukb. [In a worried toncp as she pushes the children 
^^] Go on to schooL 

[At the ihreMld cf the inner room Bather etops^ haff turns 
badk with distorted features, and then hurriee in. The 
door etame behind him. Mbs. Baukb dosee the outer 
door, fume, takes a step ae (hough tofoUow Baukb, hesir 
tatee, then crosses to the kitehen table and starts to dear 
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up the diahet. The report cf a revoieer aaundi from the 

inner room. Terror-stricken, Mrs. Bauxb ruehee m. 

MJRS. Baxter's Voicb. Fritz ! Fritz I Speak to me ! Look 

at me, Fritz ! You didn't do it, Fritz ! I know you didn't do it ! 

[Sound of low eoNnng. . • . After a few eeoonds the teie^ 

phone bell. . . . It rings oonHnuou^y tokile the Cwrittin 

eUndy falls* 
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Alfred KieymbcH^, one of the foremost advocates of bee- 
rhythmical drama, was bom m New Yoric City, 1888. 
He founded and edited The QUbe while it was in existence; and 
under its auspices issued the first anthology of imagist verse 
(En» Pound's Collection, 1914). In July. 1915, he founded 
OAen. a Magadne qf the New Vene^ and The OOut Ptayen in 
March, 1918, an organization devoted ezdusively to American 
plays m poetic form. At present Mr. Kreymborg is in Italy, 
laim<4iing a new international magazine. The Broom. 

Mr. Kreymborg has been active in both poetry and drama. 
He has edited several anthologies of free verse, and has pub- 
lished his own free verse as Mushrooms and The Blood of Thtn(f8. 
His volume of plays, all in free rhythmical verse, is Playa for 
Poem — Mvnee, The most popular plays in this volume are 
Lma BeanSt and Manikin and Minikin. 

Manikin and Minikin aptly exemplifies Mr. Kreymborg's 
idea of rhythmical, pantomimic drama. It is a semi-puppet 
play in which there are dancing automatons to an aooompani- 
mcnt <yff rhythmic lines in place of music. Mr. Kreymborg is 
a skilled musician and he composes his lines with musioU rhythm 
in mincL His lines should be read acooi 



MANIKIN AND MINIKIN 

(A BISQUE-PLAY) 

Seenthroughanovalframe,oneofthetD(UUqfaparhr, ThewUU 
paper is a e(mifeniionalised paUern. Only the dkeff of the man^ 
idpiece shows. At each end^ seated on pedestals turned slightly 
away from one another, two aristocratic bisque figures, a hoy 
in delicate cerise and a girl in oomfiower Hue, Their shadows 
join in a grotesque silhouette. In the centre, an ancient dock 
whose tick acts as the metronome for the sound of their high 
voices. Presently the mouths cf the ftgures open and shut, 
after the mode cf ordinary conversation. 

She. Manikin ! 
Minikin ? 

That fool of a servant has done it again. 
I should say, she's more than a fool. 

A meddlesome busybody 

A brittle-fingered noddy ! 

Which way are you looking? What do you see? 
The everlasting armchair, 
the everlasting tiger-skin, 
the everlasting yellow, green, and purple books, 
the everlasting portrait of milord 

Oh, these Yankees \ — ^And I see 

the everlasting rattan rocker, 

the everlasting samovar, 

the everlasting noisy piano, 

the everlasting portrait of milady- 
Simpering spectacle ! 

201 
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Whftt does she want, always dusting? 
Ha. I should say — 

that ]s» rd ooDsider the thought 
Sbb. You'd consider a lie — 

oh, Manikm — 

you're trying to defend her 1 
Ha. I'm not defending 
Saa. You're trying 
Ha. I'm not trying 
Saa. Then, what are you trying 
Ha. WeD, Fd venture to say, 

if she'd only stay away some mornin g ■ 
Saa. That's what I say in my dreams! 

Ha. She and her broom 

Saa. Her everiasting broom 

Ha. She wouldn't be sweeping ■ ■ 

Saa. Every comer, every cranny, eveiy czevic 

Ha. And the dust wouldn't move 

Saa. Wouldn't crawl, wouldn't rise, wouldn't 

Ha. And cover us all over 

Saa. Like a spider-web — ^ugh ! 

Ha. Everlasting dust has been most of our 

Saa. Everlasting years and years of dust ! 

Ha. You on your lovdy blue gown 

Saa. And you on your manly pink cloak. 
Ha. If she didn't sweep, we wouldn't need 

dusting 

Saa. Nor need taking down, I should sa^ 
Ebo. With her stupid, dumgy hands- 
Saa. Her crooked, monkey pawt 
Ebo. And we wouldn't need putting 
Saa. I with my back to you- 
Ebo. I with my back to you. 

It's been hours, days. 
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by the sound of that evolastiiig 

and the ooming of day and the going of 

mice I saw you last I 
Ha. What's the use of the sun 

with its butteiQy ^Afi^^Cv^(igilt<^\ ' " ^ 

what's the use of a sun made to see by— 

if I can't see you 1 
fShiM- Manikin t 
Hb. ICnikin? 
Sbb. Say that again t 

Hb. Why should I siqt it again— ^on't you know? 
Sbb. I know, but sometimes I doubt- 
Hb. ¥nby do you, what do you doubt? 
Sbb. Please say it again I 
Hb. What's the use of a sun- 
Sbb. What's the use of a sun? 
Hb. That was made to see b] 
Sbb. That was made to see by? 
Hb. If Ican'tseeyout 
Sfara. <%, Manikin t 
Hb. Minikm? 
Shb. If you hadn't said that again, 

my doubt would have filled a baUoon. 
Hb. Your doubt — which doubt, what doubt? 
SB]4r^ And although I can't move, 

^although I can't move unless somebody shoves me^ 

one of these days when the sun isn't here, 

I would have slipped ov^ the edge 

of this everiasting shd f > 
Hb. Mmikin! 
StacB. And fallen to that everlasting floor 

into so many fragments, 

they'd never paste Minikin together again I 
Minikin, Minikin ! 
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Shb. They'd have to set another here — 

some Minikin, I'm assured ! 
Hiu Why do you chatter so» prattle so ? 
SfOL Because of my doubt — 

^ beosaise Fro a^p^ktjitive as I {un 

that I sit here with my knees in a knot*— 

that that human creature — Cloves you. 
Hiu Loves me? 
She. And you her ! 
Hb. Minikin! 

She. When she takes us down she holds you much longer. 
^[e. Minikin! 
She. I'm sufficiently feminine — 

and certainly old enough — 

I and my hundred and seventy years — 

I can see» I can feel 

by her manner of touching me 

and her flicking me with her mop — 

the creature hates me — 

she'd like to drop me» that's what she would ! 
He. Minikin ! 
She. Don't you venture defending her ! 

Booby — ^you don't know live women ! 

When I'm in the right position 

I can note how she fondles you» 

pets you like a parrot with her finger-tq>» 

blows a pinch of dust from your eye 

with her softest breath, 

holds you off at arm's length 

and fixes you with her sfpider look, 

actually holds you against her cheek — 

her rose-tinted cheek — 

before she releases you ! 

If she didn't turn us apart so often. 
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I wouldn't chaxge her with insmuatioii; 

but now I know she loves you — 

ahe's as jealous as I am-* 

and poor dead me in her live powerl 

ManiJdn? 
Minikin? 
Shb. If you oould see me— 

the way you see h e r 
Hk. But I see you-^ 
see you always — 
see only you ! 
Shx. If you oould see me 

the way you see her» 

you'd still love me, 

you'd love me the way you do her ! 

"Who made me what I am? 

"Who dreamed me in motionless day? 
He. Minikin? 
Shk. Manikin ? 
He. Will you listen tome? 
She. No! 
He. Will you listen tome? 

No. 
Will you listen to me? 

Yes. 
I love yo u 

No! 



Fve always loved 
No. 

He. You doubt that? 
Yes! 

You doubt that? 
Yes. 
You doubt that? 



i 
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Shb. No. 

You've alwayg loved 

but you don't love me 



not since that roie^ice cnoountoed your i^nnee— 

no. 

Minikin! 

If I oould move about the way die can— 

iflhadfeet— 

dainty white feet which could twinkle and twul ■ 

Fd dance you so prettily 

you'd think me a sun butteifly — 

if I oould let down my hair 

and prove you it's longer than lardi hair«- 

if I oould raise my black brows 

or shrug my narrow shoulders, 

like a queen or a countess — 

if I could turn my head, tilt my head, 

this way and that, like a swan — 

ogle my eyes, like a peacock, 

till you'd marvel, 

th^'re green, nay, violet, nay, ydlow, nay, gold— 

if I could move, only move 

just the moment of an inch — 

you would see what I could be! 

It's a change, it's a change^ 

you men ask ol women! ' 
Ha. AduuQge? 
Shb. You're eye^ick, heart-sick 

of seeing the same foolish porcelam thing, 

a hundred years oki, 

a hundred and fifty, 

and sii^ty, and seventy — 
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I don't know liow oU I am ! 
Hi. Not an exhahtkm older tban 

not an inhalatian younger I 

Minikin? 
Shi. Manikin? 
Hi. Will you listen to me? 
SsM. No! 

Hi. W31 you listen tome? 
She. No! 

Hi. Win you listen tome? 
Shi. Yes. 

Hi. I don't love tliat creature 

Shk. You do. 

Hi. I can't love that creature ■ ■■ 

Sbm, You can. 

Hi. Will you listen to me? 

Sbb. Yer- 

if you'll tell 

if youll prove 



80 my last partide of dust— 
the tiniest speck of a molecule 

the merest electron 

Hb. Are you listening? 

Sex. Yes! 

Hb. Tobegviwitfa— 

I dislike^ suspect, deplore — 
I had best say, fed compassion 
for what is called humanity — 
or the animate, as opposed to the inanima 
She. You say that so wisely — 
you're such a phflosoph 
say it again ! 
Hb. Iliat which is able to move 

can never be steadfast, you understand ? 
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Let ua ooDfflder the creature at hand 

to whom you have referred 

with an undue ercess^ of admiration 

adulterated with an undue excess of en 
Shx. Say that again I 
Hb. To begin with — 

I can only see part of her at once. 

She moves into my vision; 

she moves out of my vision; 

she is doomed to be wayward. 
She. Yes, but that which you see of h 
Hb. Is ugly, commonplace, unsightly. 

Her face a rose-face ? 

It's veined with blood and the sldn of it wnuKics — 

her eyes are ever so near to a hen's— 

her movements, 

if one would pay such a gait with regard — 

her gait is unspeakably ungainly^* 

her hair 

Shx. Her hair? 

He. Luckily I've never seen it down — 

I dare say it comes down in the dukt 

when it looks, most assuredly, like tangled weeds. 
Srs. Again, Manikin, that dulcet phrase ! 
Hx. Even were she beautiful, 

she were never so beautiful as thou I 
She. Now you're a poet. Manikin ! 
He. Even were she so beautiful as thou — 

lending her your eyes, 

and the exquisite head which holds them-* 

like a cup two last beads of wine, 

like a stone two last drops of rain, 

green, nay, violet, nay, yeUow, nay» gol d — 
She. Faster, Manikin ! 
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I can't, Minildii I 

Words were never given to nuui 

to phrase such a one as you aie^ 

inanimate symbols 

can never embrace, embody, hold 

the animate dream that you are — 

I must cease. 

j He. And even were she so beautiful as thou» 

\ she couldn't stay beautiful. 

Shb. Stay beautiful? 
I He. Humans change with each going moment. 

I That is a gray-haired platitude. 

Just as I can see that creature 

only when she touches my vision, 

so I could only see her once, were she beautifut-* 

at best, twice or thrice — 

you're more precious than when you came ! 
And you ! 

Human pathos penetrates still deeper 

when one determines their inner life, 

as we've pondered their outer. 

Their inner changes far more desperately. 
How so, wise Manikin ? 
He. Th^ have what philosophy terms moods* 

and moods are more pervious to modulation 

than pools to idle breesEes. . 

These people may 8ay» to begin with— 

I love you. 

This may be true, I'm assured-* 

as true as when toe say, I love you. 

But they can only say, 

I love you, 

so long as the mood breathes. 
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80 long as the breeses blow, 

80 long as water remams weL 

They are honest — 

they mean what th^ say — 

passionately, ten8cioiisly» tiagicaDy— 

but when the mood languishes, 

they have to say, 

if it be they are honest— - 

I do not love you. 

Or they have to say, 

I love you, 

to somebody else. 
Srs. To somebody else? 
Hb. Now, you and I — 

we've said that to each other— 

we've had to say it 

for a hundred and seventy years— 

and we'll have to say it always. 
Shb. Say always again! 
He. The life of an animate — 
Shb. Say always again ! 
Hb. Always ! 

The life of an animate 

is a procession of deaths 

with but a secret sorrowing candle, 

guttering lower and lower, 

on the path to the grave — 

the life of an inanimate 

is as serenely enduring — 

as all still things are. 

StiUthmgs? 

Recall our childhood in the English 

ere we were moved, 

from place to place, 

to this dreadful Yankee salon-* 
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do you remember 

{hat litde old Greek tanagm 

of the girl with a head like a bud-^ 

that little old Boman medallbn 

ol the girl with a head like a-— — 
Sbx. Manikin, Manikin — 

were they so beautiful as I— 

did you love them, too — 

why do you bring them back? 
Bjl They were not so beautiful as thou— 

I spoke of them — 

recalled, designated them — 

wdl, because they were ages okh— 

and — and 

Shk. And — and? 

Hb. And we might live as long as th^jr— 

as they did and do I 

I hinted their ezistoice 

because they're not so beautiful as thou, 

so that by contrast and deductio n 
&B. And deduction ? 
Hb. You know what Fd 
Shs. But say it again I 

I love you. 
Manikin? 

Minikin ? 



Sax. Then even though that creature has turned us 

apart, 

can you see me? 
Hx. I can see you. 
Sbx. Even though you haven't seen me 

for hours, days, 

with your dear blue 

you can see me — 

with your hidden ones? 
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He. I can see you. 

Shb. Even though you are still, 

and calm, and smooth, 

and lovely outside — 

you aren't still and calm 

and smooth and lovely inside? 
He. Lovely, yes — 

but not still and calm and smooth ! 
She. Which way are you looking ? What do you see ? 
He. I look at you. 

I see you. 
She. And if that fool of a servant — 

oh. Manikin — 

suppose she should break the future — 

our great, happy centuries ahead — 

by dropping me, throwing me down ? 
He. I should take an immediate step 

off this everlasting shelf 

She. But you cannot move ! 



• • 



The good wind would give me a blow ! 

She. Now you're a punster ! 

And what would your fragments do? 

He. They would do what Manikin did. 

She. Say that again ! 

He. They'd do what Manikin did. 

She. Manikin? 

He. Minikin ? 

She. Shall I tell you something? 

He. Tell me something. 

She. Are you listening ? 

He. With my inner ears. . 

She. I wasn't jealous of that 

He. You weren't jealous? 

She. I wanted to hear you talk — 

He. You wanted to hear me talk ? 
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Seol You talk so wonderfully ! 

Hi. Do I, indeed? What a booby I am ! 

She. And I wanted to hear you say— 

He. You cheat, you idler» you 

She. Woman 

He. Dissembler I 
She. Manikin? 
He. Minikin ? 
She. Everlastingly? 
He. Everlastingly. 
She. Say it again I 

He. I refuse 

She. You refuse? 

He. Well 

She. Well? 

He. You have ears outside your head — 

m say that for you — > 

but they'll never hear — 

what your other ears hear ! ^ 
She. Say it — 

down one of the ears — 

outside my head ? 
He. I refuse. 
She. You refuse? 
He. Leave me alone. 
She. Manikin? 
He. I can't say it ! 
She. Manikin! 

[The dock goes on ticking for a moment. Its mettow chimeM 

strike the hour. 

CUBTAIN 
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PAUL GBEENE 

Paul Greene, one of the most promising of the University of 
North Carolina Playmakers, was bom in 1894 on a farm near 
Lillington, North Carolina. He has received his education at 
Buies Creek Academy and at the University of North Carolina, 
from which he received his bachelor's degree in 1921. He saw 
service with the A. E. F. in France, with the 105th United States 
Engineers. 

In addition to Wkiie Dresses, Mr. Greene has written a num- 
ber of one-act plays: The Last of the Lowries (to be included in a 
forthcoming volume of Carolina Folk-Plays, published by Henry 
Holt k Company), The Miser, The Old Man of Edenian, The 
Lord's Wm, Wreck F'int, Granny Bding (in The Drama for Au- 
gust-September, 1921). The first three plays named above 
were produced ori^nally by the Carolina Playmakers at Chapel 
Bin. 

Whae Dresses is an excellent example of folk-play of North 
Carolina, This play was written in English 81, the course in 
dramatic composition at the University of North Carolina con- 
ducted by Professor Frederick H. Koch. ** The Aim of the Caro- 
lina Playmakers," says Professor Koch, *'is to build up a genu- 
inely native drama, a fresh eiq)ression of the folk-life in North 
CanJina, drawn from the rich background of local tradition and 
horn the vigorous new life of the present day. In these simple 
plays we hope to contribute something of lasting value in the 
making of a new folk-theatre and a new folk-literature." 

Out of the many conflicts of American life, past and present, 
Mr. Greene sees possibilities for a great native drama. White 
Dresses presents a fundamental aspect of the race problem in 



CHARACTEBS 

Candace McLean, an old negro loomoft, Mart's oimI 
Maby McLean, a quadroon girlf nieoe qf Candace 
Jim Matthews, Marj^s lovar 
Hbnby Mobgan, the landlord, a tdnie man 
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TIME: The evening before Cknstmae^ 1900. 
SCENE: rA0M0fiei»Iai(itnan^roeafrth,<A0Aom0qf Candacb 
and Mabt McLxan, in eaetem North Carolina. 



In ike right eomer qf the room ie a rough bed eoeered wOh a ragged 
eounierpane. In the centre at the rear ieanold bureau with a 
cracked mirror, to the left of it a door opening to the outeide. 
In the l^ waU ie a window with red eurtaine. A large eheet 
etande near the front on ihie eide, and aboee it hang ihe family 
dothea, eeseral ragged dreeeee, an old bonnet, and a cape. At 
Ae right, toward the front, ie afireplaee, in wkidi a email fire 
ie burning. Aboee and at the eidee qf the fireplace hang eev- 
oral pote and pane, neatly arranged. Aboee theee ie a mantd, 
eoeered with a lambrequin qf dingy red crape paper. On the 
mantel are bottlee and a dock. A picture of **Danid in the 
Lion*e Den*' hange aboee the mantd. The watte are covered 
with newepapere, to which are pinned eeeeral ittuetratione 
dipped from popular magadnee. A rough table ie in the 
centre cf the room. A lamp without a Mmney ieonU. Sev^ 
oral chaire are about the room. A rocking-chair with a rag 
pHlawinitelandenearthefire. There ie an air qf deanlineee 
and poverty about the u^tde room. 
Ties rieing of the curtain diedoeee the empty room. The fire ie 
burning dimly. Aunt Candacb entere at the rear, carrying 
eeverd etidce cf firewood under one arm. She walke with a 
etick, and ie bent with rheumatiem. She ie dreeeed in a elat 
bonnet, which hidee her face in He ehadow, brogan ehoee, a 
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moftV ragged eoat^ a checkered apron, a dark-colored drees. 
She muimblee to heredf and ehakee her head ae she comes in. 
With great difficulty she puts the toood on the fire, and then 
takes the poker and examines some potatoes that are cooking 
in the ashes. She takes out her srtuff-box and puts ennnff m 
her lip. As she does this her bonnet is pushed hadt, and in 
the firdight her features are discernible — sunken eyes, high 
cheek-bones, and big, flat nose. Upon herfordiead she Vfears 
a pair qf steeMmmed spectacles. 

She sits down in a rocking-chair, now and then putting her hand to 
her head, and groaning as ^ in pain. She turns and looks 
expectantly toward the door, Jfter a moment she hobbles to 
the chest on the right and takes out an old red crocheted fascina" 
tor. Shieering she wraps it around her neck and stands look- 
ing down in the chest. She lifts out a little black box and starts 
to unfasten it, when the door suddenly opens and Mabt 
McLean comes in, Ausr Candacb puts the box hastily 
back into the chest, and hurries to the fire, 

Maby McLean has a **tum** qf coUards in one arm and a paper 
bundle in the other. She lays the collards on the floor near the 
window and puts her shawl on the bed. She is a quadroon 
girl about eighteen years old, with an oval face and a mass of 
fine dark hair, neatly done up. There is something in her 
bearing that suggests a sort of r^nement. Her dress is piti- 
fully shabby, her shoes ragged. But even this cannot hide the 
lines of an almott perfedt figure. For a negro she is pretty. 
As she camjes up to the fire her pinched lips and the tired ex- 
pression on her face are plainly visible. Only her eyes betray 
any signs qf excitement. 

AtTNT Candacb. Honey, Ta been a-waitin' fob you de las' 
two hours. My haid's been bad off. Chile, whah you been? 
Miss Mawgin must a had a pow'ful washin' up at de big house. 
[Mabt opens her hand and shows her a five-dollar bUL 
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AuMT Camdacb. De Lawd help my life, chile ! 
Mart. An' look here what Mr. Henry sent you, too. [She 
undoes ike bundle, re9ealing several cooked sweet pcMoes, sausages, 
sparenbs, and some boiled ham.] He said aa 'twas Christmas 
time he sent you this with the coUards there. 

[She points toward the coUards at the window. Aunt Can- 

DACB pays little attention to the food as Mart jdaces it 

in her lap, but oonHnues to look straight into Mart's 

face* The girl starts to give her the money, but she pushes 

her away • 

Adnt Candacb. [ExeiteHy.] Whah'd you git dat, honey? 

Whah'd you git it ? Mr. Henry ain't never been dat kind befo'. 

Dey ain't no past Christmas times he was so free wid 'is money. 

He ain't de kind o' man foh dat. An' he a^havin' 'is washin' 

done on Christmas Eve. [Her look is direct and troubled.] Chile, 

Mr. Hugh didn't give you dat money, did he? 

Mart. [Still looking in the fire.] Aunty, I ain't said Mr. 
Hemy sent you this money. Yes'm, Mr. Hugh sent it to you. 
I done some washin' for him. I washed his socks and some 
shirts— pure silk they was. [She smiles at the remembrance.] An' 
he give me the money an' tole me to give it to you — said he 
wished he could give you somethin' more. 

[She hands the money to Axtnt Candacs, who takes it 
quicUy. 
Aunt Candacs. Help my soul an' body ! De boy said dat ! 
Bless 'is soul ! He ain't fo'got 'is ol' aunty, even if he ain't been 
to see 'er since he come back from school way out yander. De 
Lawd bless 'im ! Alius was a good boy, an' he ain't changed 
since he growed up nuther. When I useter nuss 'im he'd never 
whimper, no suh. Bring me de tin box, honey. An' don't no- 
tice what I's been sayin'. I spects Fs too pertider 'bout you. 
Idumo. 

[Mart goes to the bureau and gets a tin boz. She puts the 
money in it, returns it, and lights the lamp. Aunt Can- 
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DACB tak89 <iff her honnd and hang§ U bekmi her tm Ik 
rodemg<hair. Then she begine to eat greeiSy, now and 
then Udemg the greaee qff her fingen. Suddenlif eke 
vttere a low eeream, jnUting her hands to her head and 
rocking to and fro. She graepe her etiA and hegine heat- 
ing about her as y striking at something, crying out in a 
loudeoiee* 
Aunt Candacb. Ah-hAh,rilgityoul FUgityouI 

[Mart goes to her and pats her on the theek. 
Mart. It's your poor head, ain't it» aunty ? You rest ea^» 
rU take care of you. [She continues to rvb her theek andfordiead 
until the spell passes.] Set still till I git in a turn of light-wood. 
It's goin' to be a terrible cold night an' looks like snow. 

[After a moment Aunt Candacb quiets down and begine 
eoHng again, Maby goes out and brings in an armful 
cf wood, which she throws into the box. She takes a bot- 
tle and spoon from the mantel, and starts to pour out some 
medicine. 
AuMT Candacb. I's better now» honey. Put it back up. I 
ain't gwine take none now. D'ain't no use • • . d'ain't no use 
in dat. I ain't long foh dis world, ain't long. Fs done my las' 
washin' an' choppin' an' weighed up my las' cotton. Medicine 
ain't no mo' good. 
Mabt. You're alius talkin' like that, aunty. You're goin' 

to live to be a hundred. An' this medicine 

Aunt Candacb. I ain't gwine take it, I say. No, suh, ain't 
gwine be long. I's done deef. I's ol' an' hipshot now. No, 
suh, I don't want no medicine. [Childishly.] I's got a taste o' 
dese heah spareribs an' sausages, an' I ain't gwine take no medi- 
cine. [Mary puts the bottle and spoon badt on the mantd and site 
down. Aunt Candacb stops eating and looks at Mart's ^brean^ 
ingfaoe.] Honey, what makes you look like dat? [Excitedly.] 
Mr. Henry ain't said ... he ain't said no mo' 'bout us havin' 
to leave, has he? 
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ICabt, [Looking up eotrfumUif.] No^m, he • • • no'm, he 
aid ... he said to-day that he'd 'bout decided to let ua atay 
right on aa kmg aa we pleaae. 
Auht CAifDACs. Huh, what'a dat? 

Mabt. He said it might be io we oouU atay right on aa long 
u wepleaae#- 

Amrr Cjkdacb. [Jojfoudy.] Thank de Lawdl Thank de 
Lawd ! I knowed he's gwine do it. I knowed. But Fs been 
pow'ful feared, chile, he's gwine run us off. An' he ain't never 
liked Mr. Hugh's takin' up foh us. But now I c'n rest in peace. 
Thank de Lawd, Fs gwine rest my bones rat whah I k>ves to 
itay till dey calls foh me up yander. [Stopping,] Has you et? 
Mabt. Yes'm, I et up at Mr. Henry's. Mr. Hugh . . . 
[kentating] he said 'twas a shame for me to come off without 
eatm' nothin' an' so I et 

[AuMT Candacb becomes abtorhed in her eating. Mabt 
goee to the eheei, opens U, and takes out a faded doak and 
puts it on. Then she goes to the bureau, takes out a piece 
qf white ribbon^ and ties it on her hair. For a moment 
she looks at her reflection in the mirror. She goes to the 
ihest and stands looking down in it. She makes a move- 
ment to dose U, The lid falls with a bang. Aunt Can- 
dacb turns quickly around, 
Aum Candacb. "What you want, gal? You ain't botherin* 
dgJQLfaoi^ y ou ? 

Mabt. [Coming badt to the fire.] Botherin' that box ! Lord, 
00^ I don't worry about it no more • . . Fm just dressin' up a 
littk. 

Aunt Candacb. Ah-hah, but you better not be messin* 
'mund de chist too much. You quit puttin' you' clothes in 
<kte. I done tol' you. "What you dressin' up foh? Is Jim 
oomin' round to-night? 

[She wraps up the remainder qf her supper and puts it in 
the chimney comer. 
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Maby. [Noi notudng the quesHon.] Aunty, don't I look a 
little bit like a white person ? 

Aunt Candacb. [Taking out her ttt^ff-boz.] Huh* what's 
dat? 

Mart. I don't look like a common nigger, do I ? 

AuMT CAin)ACB. Lawd bless you, chile, you's purty, you is, 
You's jes' as purty as any white folks. You's lak yo' mammy 
what's dead an' gone. Yessuh, you's her very spit an' image, 
'ceptin' you's whiter. [Lotoering her voice.] Yes, suh, 'ceptin' 
you's whiter. [They 6ot& look in the fire,] 'Bout time foh Jim 
to be comin', ain't it? 

Mabt. Yes'm, he'll be comin', I reckon. They ain't no git- 
tin' away from him an' his guitar. 

Aunt Candace. What you got agin Jim? D^ ain't no 
better nigger'n Jim. He's gwine treat you white, an' it's time 
you's gittin' nuirried. I's done nussin' my fust chile at yo' age» 
my li'l Tom 'twas. Useter sing to 'im. [Pausing,] Usetershig 
to 'im de sweetest kin' o' chunes, jes' lak you, honey, jes' lak 
you. He's done daid an' gone do'. All my babies is. DeMars- 
ter he call an' tuck 'em. An' 'druther'n let 'em labor an' sweat 
below, he gi'n 'em a harp an' crown up dere* Tuck my ol' man 
from 'is toil an' trouble, too, an' I's left heah alone now. Ain't 
gwine be long do', ain't gwine be long. [Her-voice trails off inio 
silence. All is quiet save for the ticking qf the dock, Aumt Can- 
dace brushes her hand across her face, as if breaking the spell of 
her revery.] Yessuh, I wants you to git married, honey. I told 
you, an' told you. We's lived long enough by ourselves. I's 
lak to nuss yo' li'l uns an' sing to 'em fo' I go. Mind me o' de 
ol' times. 

Mart. [Lost in abstraction^ apparenUy has not been listening.] 
Aunty, you ought to see him now. He's better to me than he 
ever was. He's as kind as he can be. An' he wears the finest 
clothes ! [She stares in thefire. 

Aunt Candace. Dat he do. Dey ain't no 'sputin' of it. I 
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alius said he's de best-Iooldii* nigger in de oountry. An' dey 
ain't nobody kinder'n Jim. No, suh. 

Mabt. An' to-day he said 'twas a pity I had to work an* 
wash like a slave for a livin'. He don' treat me like I was a 
infggef. He acts like I'm white folks. Aunty, you reckon . . . 
AiTMT Candack. [Oozing at her wUh a troubled look qf astori' 
uhaunL] I knows it, honey, I knows it. 0>urse dey ain't no 
better nigger'n Jim an' I wants you to marry Jim. He's a^ 
waitin'an' • • • 

Mabt. [VehemenOy.] I ain't talkin' 'bout Jim. What's 
Jim? He ain't nothin'. 

AuMT Candacb. [Queaaing at the truth, half rises from her 
$eaL] What you mean? Huh ! What you talkin' 'bout? 
Mabt. [Wearily sitting down.] Nothin', aunty, jes' talkin'. 
Attnt CandacI!. Jes' talkin' ? Chile . . . chile . . . 
Mabt. Aunty, did you ever wish you was white? 
Aunt CA2n>ACB. [TroiMed.] Laws a mercy I Buh! White! 
Wish Fs white ? Lawdy, no ! What I want to be white foh ? 
Fs bom a nigger, an' I's gwine die a nigger. I ain't one to tear 
up de work o' de Lawd. He made me an' I ain't gwine try to 
diange it. What's in yo' haid, chile? [Sadly.] Po' thing, 
don't do dat. Yo' po' mammy useter talk lak dat . . . one 
reason she ain't livin' to-day. An' I ain't done prayin' foh 'er 
nather. Chile, you git such notions ra't out'n yo' haid. [She 
ihakes her head, groaning.] Oh, Lawdy! Lawdy! [Then, 
screaming, she puts her hands to her head. She grasps her stick 
and begins striking about her, shrieking.] Dey's after me ! Dey's 
sfter me! [She continues beating around her.] Open de do'! 
Open de do' ! 

[1£art pids her arms around her and tries to soothe her, but 
she breaks away from her, fighting with her stick. Then 
Mabt runs and opens the door, and Aunt Candacb 
drives the imaginary devils out. 
Mabt. They're gone now, they're gone. 
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[She dotes the door and leads her hads to her $eaL AmiT 
Candacb site down^ mumbling and groaning. The epdl 
passea and the wild look dies from herfaee. 
Aunt Candace. [Looking up,] Ta had another spell, ain't 
I, honey? 
Mabt. Yes'm* but you're all right now. 

[She pours out some medicine and gises U to her. 

AxTMT Candace. Some dese days Ts gwine be carried off by 

'em, chile; I's oV an' po'ly, ol' an' po'ly now. Dem dd>bib 

gwine git me yit. [She mumbles* 

Mabt. No, they ain't, aunty. I ain't goln' to let *em. 

[There is a knock at the door^ and stamping qffeeL 
Auirr Candace. What's dat? 

Mabt. Nothin'. Somebody at the door. [The law strum- 
ming qf guitar is heard.] That's Jim. 0>me in ! 

[Jm Mattbewb enters. He is a young negro about twenty 
two years old, and as black as his African anoestore. He 
carries a guitar slung ooer his shoulders, wears an eld 
derby hat, tan shirt with a dark He, weU-wom blue suit, 
the coat of which comes to his knees, and tan shoes, slashed 
along the sides to make room for hisfeeL As he oomee in 
he ptdls qff his hat and smiles genially, showing his white 
teeth. With better dothes he might call himseff a epo*L 
Jm. Good even', ladies. [He lays hie derby on the bed, 

AiTNT Candace. [Turning around in her chair,] What does 
he say? 
Mabt. He says good evenin'. 

Aunt Candace. Ahrhaih ! Good even', Jim. Take a seat. 
I's sho glad you come. Maiy's been taOdn' 'bout you. [He 
emUes complacent^,] We's sho glad you come. 

[He takes a seat between Aunt Candace and Mabt. 
Jm. Yes'm. An' Ta sho glad to be wid you all. Va alius 
glad to be wid de ladies. 
AcNT Candace. What's he say? 
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Jul [Loutbr,] Fs glad to be wid you alL 
AuKT Candacb. Ah-hahl [Jm pulU out a large chedcered 
hrndkerMef frofn ku breatt-poeketp wipes his forehead^ and then 
f&ps the duet from hie ehoea, Hefcide U oarefuUy and pute d back 
m kit podeei.] Any news, Jim? 
Jnc. No'm, none 'talL Any wid you? 
Adkt Cakhagb. Hah? No» notliin' 'tall» 'oeptin* Mr. 
Heuy done said . • • said . • • 

[Here she groane sharply and puts her hand to her head. 
Jni. Wbat's that she's sayin' ? [As Aunt Candacb eoniin' 
uu f/roanxng.] Still havin' them spells, is she. Miss Mary? 
Mabt. Yes, she has 'em about every night. 

[Making a movement as if to go to Attmt Candacs. She 
stops and stares in the fire, 
AxiRT Cakdacs. Ne' min' me. Ta all right now. An' you 
diillim go on wid yo' cou'tin'. I's gwine peel my 'taters. 

[Raking the potatoes from the ashes^ she begins peding them. 

Then she takes a piece qf sausage from the package in the 

comer. Jni smiles sheepishly and strums his guitar once 

or twice. He moves his chair nearer to Mary. She 

moves mechanically from him, stUl gating in the fire, 

Jni. Er . • • Miss Mary, you's lookin' 'ceedin' snatchin' 

wid dat white ribbon an' new doak. I's glad to see you thought 

Ta comin' 'round. Yes'm, I tells all de gals you got 'em beat a 

mile. [Be stops, Mabt pays no attention to him,] From here 

alam to France an' back, I ain't seed no gals lak you. Yes'm, 

(Ut's what I tells 'em all, an' I oughta know, kaase I's an ol' road 

lugger, Ta seen de world, I has. But I's tired of 'tall, an' I 

wants to settle down . . . an' . . . you knows me • • . [He 

itops and fidgets in his chair, strums his guitar, feds qf his necktie, 

takes out his handkerckUf and wipes hie forehead,] Miss Mary, 

Ts . . . 

Mabt. Jim, I done tol' you, you needn't come messin' 'round 
ieie. I ain't k>vin' you. I ain't goin' to many — nobody, 
Dcvcrf 
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JiH. [Taken aback,] Nov, Miss Mary • • . er • • • honey, 
I knows jas' how you feels. It's kaze I been a rounder, but you'll 
hadder forgive me. An' Fs gwine 'form, I is. I's quit aU dem 
tother gals, near 'bout broke dey hearts, but I hadder do it 
Dey's only one foh me, you know. To-day I's talkin' to dat 
young feller, Hugh Mawgin, an' . • . 

Mart. Hugh what I What you sayin', Jim Matthews! Mr. 
Hugh, you mean. 

Jni. [Hurriedly,] Yes'm, I said *'Mr. Hugh." Didn't you 
hear me. Miss Mary? 

Mabt. What'd you say to him ? 

Jdc. I told 'im I's callin' 'round here 'casionally, an' he said 
he 

Mart. [Looking etraight ai Jjm,] He said what? 

JiH. He axed me if I's a-courtin', an' I told 'im I mought 
• • ■ cr ... De • • • 

Mart. Go on; tell me. Did he say I ought to many 
you? 

Jim. [Eagerly,] Yes'm . . • [Mart gaepa.] No'm, not es- 
zactly ... He said as how it was a pity you had nobody to 
take care o' you, an' had to work so hard lak a slave every day. 
An' he said you's most too purty an' good to do it. An' I tuck 
from 'is talk dat he meant he thought you's good enough foh 
me, an' wanted me to take care o' you, so's you wouldn't hadder 
work. 

Mart. OhI . . . Yes, I reck<Hi so. [She ia stUmL 

Jnc. He's a eddicated boy, an' he knows. Dey teaches 'im 
how to know eveiytlung out yander at dat college place. He 
flees my worf', he does. Co'se I ain't braggin't but de gals all 
do say ... oh, you know what dey says. 

Mart. [Jumjnng up from her chair,] Jim Matthews* you 
think I'd marry a ... oh, I'd .. . 

Aunt Cambacb. [Turning around.] T¥hat's you saying gal? 
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Hart. [SiUin* down.] Ob, aunty ! I . • • I • • . was just 
aikm' Jim to play a piece. [To Jim in a lower voice.] For the 
Lord'i nke play somethin' • • • 

[She hidee her face in her apron* 
Aunt Caioiagb. Ah-halu • • • Play us a piece on yo' bor* 
An. 

[J1H9 at a lois atioihe meaning qf Mabt'b ieare, btdfeding 
that they are eomehaw a further proof cf hu power with 
the ladies, emilee knowingly ^ tunes hie guOar, and begins 
drumming a chord. After playing a few bars, he starts 
singing in a dear wriee, with **Ohs'* and "Ahs" thrown 
in. 
Jul Oh, whah you gwine» my lover? 
Gwine on down de road. 
Oh, whah you gwine, my lover? 
Gwine on down de road. 
(Bass) Gwine • • • on . • • gwine on down de road. 

She th*owed her arms aroun' me 

An' cast me silver an' gold. 

Said, "Whah you gwine, my lover?" 

Gwine on down de road. 

(Bass) Oh, Lawd! ... Oh, Lawd! 

Gwine . • • on . • . down . • • de • • . road. 
[Uabt Ml leans forward, with her face in her hands. Jnc 
stops playing and speaks scfUy. 
Int. Mjss Mary, Fs sho' sorry I made you cry. Honey, I 
't want you to cry 'bout me lak dat • . . 

[She remains silent. He smiles in sdf-gratudation, hit ut- 
ters a mofumful sigh for her benefit. PvUing his guitar 
furiher uponkis lap, he takes out his pocket-kn^e, fits it 
between kis fingers in imitation qf the Hawaiians, dears 
his throat and strikes another c^ord. 
AnxT Cakdagb. [Noticing the silence, looks at Mabt.] 
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What's de trouble wid you, gal? T¥liat's de trouble, chfle? 
Oh, Lawdy me ! [Pauinif her hand acfou her fordimL 

Mabt. [Raiting her head.] Nothin', nothin'. rm tidded 
at Jim. [To Jni.] Go on, play her piece about the heane. 
PUyit! 

Jni. [Sifumi hu guUar^ timeB it^ and hef/in»^ 

Hearse done earned somebody to de graveyard. 

Lawd, I know my time ain't kmg. 
Hearse done carried somebody to de graveyard. 

Lawd, I know my time ain't long. 
[He eings louder , syneopaHng toUh hie feet] 
Preacher keeps a-pzeachin' an' people keep a-dyxn\ 

Lawd, I know my time ain't long. 
[Aunt Candacb begine ewaying rhyUimioallg with Ae 
mueic, dapping her hande, and now and then exdam-' 
ing, 
Amrr Candacb. Jesus ! Lawdy, my Lawd ! 

[She and Jim begin to sing aUemaiely, she thefirel veree and 
Jni the refrain. While this ie going on Mast, taidfh 
eerved, goes to the window, puUe open the ewiam and 
looks out, Hretching her dendted hande above her head. 
She turns to the mirror, smooths badt her heaey hair, 
shakes her head, snakhes qff the ribbon and throws it on 
the floor. Then she puUs qff her doak and laifs Hon the 
bed. She pidcs up the ribbon and puts it in the bureau. 
Meanwhile the music has eoniinued. 
Hammer keep ringin' on somebody's coflbi. 
Jni. Lawd, I know my time ain't long. 

[They repeat these lines. 
Aunt Candack. Owine roll 'em up lak leaves in de judg- 
.-meni. 

Jim. Lawd, I know my time ain't long. 

[4ft^ Ihese lines have been repeated, Jim, naOeing Mabt'b 
absence from his side, stops and looks around. Aunt 
Candace keeps on singing a verse or two. She stops and 
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hcka around^ mm Mabt tkmding in an aUUwis cf d^ 
ipair. Jnc speaki, 
Jnc. MiraMuy! 
Aunt Camdacx. What is it, honey? 

[There ie a etaimping of feel outeide, Mabt raieee her head 

wUh an expeekmt look on her face. She rune to the door 

and opene U, Her expreeeion changes to one of disajh 

poinimeni and fear ae Henbt Moboak enters. He is 

a man of powerful huHd, about fifty years old, rough and 

oeerbearing. A week*s growth of grissded heard darkens 

his face. He v>ears afeU hat, long black overcoat, ripped 

at the pockets and buttoned up to his chin, big laced boots, 

and yam mittens. In his hand he carries a package, 

which he throws contemptuously on the bed. He keeps 

his hat on. Mabt doses the door and stands with her 

bads to it, dasping (he latch-string. Atmr Candacb and 

JiH offer their seats. Jim's look is one of servile respect, 

that of Aunt Candace one of troubled expectancy. 

MoBOAK. [In a booming voiced Dad burn you, Jim. Still 

ftKxmrtm', eh ? Set down, Candace. I ain't goin't to stay long. 

Aunt Caivdacb. [Quendoudy.] What's he say? 

Uast. [Coming to the centre of the room,] He says for you 

to set down. He ain't goin' to stay long. 

Attnt Canixace. [Sitting down,] Ah-hah . • . Oh, Lawdy ! 
Iftw4y! 

MoBOAN. [Coming doser to Attkt Candace.] How you get- 
tm' long now, Candace? 

Attitt Candace. Po'ly, poly, Mr. Mawgin. Ain't got much 
longer down here, ain't much longer. 

MoBGAN. [Laughing.] Aw come on, Candace, cut out your 
foolin'. You ain't half as bad off as you make out. [Jm moves 
hii cAoir to the comer and sits down,] I understand you. If 
you'd git up from there an' go to work you'd be well in a week. 
Aunt Candace. Oh, Lawd, Mr. Mawgin, I sho' is po'ly ! I 
hopes youH never have to suffer lak me. 
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[MumiUng, ahe shaku her head, rockt to and fro mthout 
taking her feet from the floor, punetuaHng her movements 
by tapping toiih her stick. Moboak sees Maat looking 
at the package. 

MoBOAN. That's for Muy. I was oomin* down this way 
an' caught up with John. He said he was comin' here to bring 
it. An' so I took an' brought it, though he acted sort of queer 
about it, like he didn't want me even to save him a long walk. 
Wonder what that nigger can be givin' you. [Mabt Harts 
toward the bed.] No, you ain't goin' to see it now, gal. We got 
a little business to 'tend to first. Did you tell Candace what I 
said? 

Mabt. Mr. Morgan, how could I? • • . I couldn't do it, not 
to-night. 

MoBGAK. Uh-huh ... I knowed it. Knowed I'd better 
come down here an' make sure of it. Dum me, you been cryin', 
ain't you ? [His voice softens.] What's the trouble, gal ? 

Mabt. Nothin', nothin'. I ... I been tickled at Jim. 

Jof. Tickled at Jim ? 

AxTNT Candace. What does he say? 

MoBGAN. ITiaming to her.] Keep quiet, can't you, Candace; 
I got a little business with Mary. [Aunt Candack becomes silent 
and begins toatching the package. She half starts from her chair, 
then settles back, staring hard at the buncUe. Mobgan speaks to 
Mabt.] You ain't been cryin' about what I told you this eve- 
nin', have you ? 

Mabt. No, sir. I was tickled at Jim. It wan't nothing 
honest it wan't. 

Mobgan. Well, go on lyin' if you want to. 

Mabt. Mr. Morgan, I was jes' • . • 

Mobgan. No matter. [Brusquely.] Well, what you goin* 
to do about what I said ? [He looks at her squarely, Jih watches 
them both with open mouth. Aunt Candace keeps staring at the 
bundle on the bed, and now and then glancing around to see if tsny 
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CM it wdtMng her. She ii Mtounu of the convenaium. Mart 
ttandt with bowed head,] Well, what about it? I've done told 
70a yon got to get out at the first o' the year if you ain't a mind 
to many Jim. [Jof etraighUna wp.\ At least you've got to 
many somebody that can come here and work. I told you to 
ten Candace to look out for it. Why didn't you tell her like I 
said? 

Mabt. I couldn't do it. It'd kill her to leave here. You 
know it She's been good to me all my life. Oh, I can't do it. 
[Aunt Candace stealthily slips across the room and picks 
up the package from the bed, unseen by any one but Jnc. 
MoBOAN. Can't do it? Well, what you want me to do? 
Lose money on you till the end of time ! You ain't earned 
enough to keep you in clothes for the last three years since Can- 
dace got down, an' . . . 

[A terrible cry rings out. Aunt Candacb stands by the 

bed, holding a white dress up before her, Morgan 

looks perplexed. Suddenly he starts back in astonish- 

ment, 

Mary, [Starting forward.] It's for me I [Joyously,] It's 

mioe! 

MoBOAN. [CaiMng Maby by the arm,] What — ^what is it? 
• • . Heigh ! Don't you move, gal ! Wait a minute ! 

[He pulls her back. Aunt Candace looks at Morgan. 

Gradually he lowers his head. 

Aunt Candace. I's a-feared on it. I knowed it ... I 

Imowed it. [She throws the dress back on the bed and hobbles to 

the fire, groaning,] Oh, Lawdy ! Oh, Lawdy ! My po' li'l gal ! 

My po' li'l gal ! 

[She rocks to and fro. Morgan's hand faUs from Mart's 

shovlder, and she runs to the bed, 

Hart. He sent it to me ! He sent it to me 1 I knowed he 

wouldn't forget. [She hugs the dress to her. 

MoBOAN. [Tvsming to her,] Well, and what nigger's send- 
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iBg you presents now? [WUh MUtpieum fvUiy arou9ed.\ Who 
give you that, Muy ! 

Mart. He did ! 

MoBOAN. [Stendiy.] Who? 

Mabt. [Impetiumdy^ It was him! An* I don't care if yoa 
do know it ! 

MoBOAN. Who? You don't mean • . • 

Mabt. I do too — an' • . . 

MoBOAN. God a'mighty, my . • • it can't be so. 

[Mabt goes to the window and holds the dress in front cfher, 

Maby. It is, too. Mr. Hugh sent it to me. [Moboak 
groans,] He told me to-day he's soiry for me. I knowed he'd 
remember me; I knowed it. An', after all, I ain't been woridn' 
the whole year for nothin'. He's got a heart if nobody else ain't. 

MoBOAK. What in the devil ! I wonder • • . Lord ! 

[AtrMT Candace still looks in the fire. For a momsni 
MoBjQAN stands lost in absbradum^ then he speaks fiercelif. 

MoBGAN. Mary, put them damned things up. Put 'em up» 
I say. [He goes toward her. She shrinks back, holding the dress 
to her. He snatches it from her and throws it on the bed, then he 
pushes her out in the middle of the floor. She wipes the tears from^ 
her eyes with her apron.] You listen here, gal. We're goin' to 
settle it right here and now, once and for all. You're goin' to 
marry Jim? 

Mabt. Mr. Morgan ... oh ... I can't many him. I 
can't! I won't! Let me stay. Don't drive her out; she'll 
die. rU work, I'll hoe an' wash, day an' night. I'll do any- 
thing, rii . . . 

MoBGAX. [Fiercely.] You've tole me that a thousand times, 
an' you've got to say one or the other right now. Right now ! 
Do you hear! Marry Jim, I tell you, and it'O be all right. 
He's smart and he'll take care of you . . • 

Mabt. I can't do it, I tell you. I can't! Fd rather die. 
Look at me. Ain't I almost white ? Look at him. He's black 
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and I hate hinu I can't many no nigger. Oh, don't make me 
doit 

MoBOAN. White! What's that got to do with your mar- 
lyin'? Ain't you a • • .? You don't think you can marry a 
wliite man, do yon? I tell you you've got to decide to-night. 
Fve been after you now for two years and, gal, you've got to 
doit! 

Mabt. Don't make me do it ! I hate him. I ain't black. 
Oh, Lord ! • • . 

MoBGAN. [Deaperatdy.] Candace ! 

Mabt. [Chdeking at his arm.] Don't tell her. I ain't goin* 
to see her drove out in the cold from her home. Don't tell her. 
[Ai7i«T Candacx sHU looks in the fire. Jm eiia loH in 
anuMxement, idly strumming his guitar, 

MoBOAN. Well? 

Mabt. [iMking mldly around, as if seeking help.] Oh! . . • 

MoBGAX. [Wiping kis face.] Gal, I don't want to be too 
hard on you. But use common sense. I've been good to you. 
They ain't another man in the county that would have kept you 
for the last three years, an' losin' money on you every year. I'm 
done of it, gal, Fm done. Marry Jim. 

Mabt. He wouldn't let you do it if he was here. He 
wouldn't. 

MoBGAN. Who ? Who you talkin' about ? 

Mabt. Mr. Hugh, your boy. He's got feelin's, he has. If 
he was here • . . 

MoBGAK. [Eoarsdy.] I know it. I know it. Don't you 
see? He'salllgot. I can't run the risk of his . . . Oh,Mary, 
I can't tell you. For God's sake, marry Jim. Can't you see? 
You've got to many him I Hugh's gone off for a week, an' I'm 
goin' to settle it before he ever gets back. And when he gets 
back, you and Candace will be clean out of this country, if you 
don't marry Jim. They ain't nobody else 'round here will take 
you m, and keep you like I have. 
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Mabt. Where . . • where's he gone? 

MoBOAN. He's gone to see his gal. The one he's going to 
marry. And by God, you've got to many Jim. 

Mabt. [Haff sobbing,] They ain't no use tiyin' to change it 
Fve tried and tried, but they ain't no use. I jus' as well do it 
Yes, yes, I'll marry him. I'll marry him. They am't no way 
to be white. I got to be a nigger. Fll marry him, yes. Til 
marry him, an' work an' hoe an' wash an' raise more childrea 
to go through it all like me, maybe other children that'll want 
to be white an' can't They ain't nobody can help me. Bat 
look at him. [PainHng to Jm.] He's a nigger an' • . . yes 
« • . I'm a nigger too. 

[She throws her arms out, letting them fall at her side. 

MoBGAN. [Almost gently,] All right, Mary . . . I'll send for 
the preacher and the license in the morning and have him marry 
you and Jim right here. You needn't think about leavin' any 
more. And you and Jim can live here as long as you please. 
Is that all right, Jim? 

Jim. [Uneertainly.] Yes-suh, yes-suh, Mr. Mawgin ! An' I 
thanks you 'specially. 

MoBGAN. [Going up to Axjst Candace.] Maiy and ^nm are 
going to be married to-morrow, Candace. It'll be a lucky day 
for you. [She makes no answer, but continties her trancdike stare 
in the fire. Mobgak eom£S to Maby and offers his hand. She 
fails to see it.] ChUd, what I've had to do to-night has hurt me 
a whole lot worse'n you. . . . Good-night, Mary. 

[He stands a moment looking at the floor, then goes tmt 
quietly. 

Jim. [Coming up to Mabt.] Miss Mary, don't look lak dat. 
I's gwine do better, I's . • • [Mabt keeps her head mvffled m 
her apron,] Honey, I's sho' gwine make you a good man. 

[Mabt pays no attention to him. In his embarrassmeni he 
strume hie guitar, dears his throat, props his foot up on 
a chair rung, and begins singing in a low voice.] 
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Jul Lyin' id the jail lioiue» 

A-peepin' th'ough de ban. • • • 
TJNT Candace. [Wakmg from her reverie.] Bring me de li'l 
black box, gal. Bring me de box I [Mabt dropa her apron and 
tiares dully at the floor.] Bring me de box ! [Haff-eereaming.] 
Bring me de box, I say! [Trembling and groaning, she etande 
up. Mart goes to the eheel and brings her the blaek box. Aunt 
Camdacx drops her stick and dutches it] Va gwine tell you de 
secret o' dia li'l box. Yo' mammy told me to tell you if de time 
ever come, an' it's come. She seed trouble an' our mammy 
befo' us. [She takes a key, tied by a string around her neck, and 
unlocks the box, pulling out a wrinlded white dress, yellowed teith 
age, of the style cf the last generation. Jih sits down, overcome 
vnth astonishment^ staring at the old woman with open mouth.] 
Look heah, chUe. Tb gwine tell you now. Nineteen yeahs ago 
come dis Christmas dey's a white man gi'n your mammy dis 
heah, an' dat white man is kin to you, an' he don't live fur off 
nuther. Gimme dat dress dere on de bed. [Mabt gets it and 
holds it tightly to her breast, Axjst Cakdacx snatches at it, but 
Mabt clings to U.] Gimme dat dress ! 

Mabt. It's mine I 

Aunt Candace. Gimme I [She jerks the dress from Mabt. 
BMling to the fireplace, she lays both of them carefully on the 
flames, Sm. makes a movement as if to save them, but she waves 
him hack with her stick.] Git back, nigger! Git back! Dis 
night I's gwine wipe out some o' de traces o' sin. [Mabt sits in 
her chair, sobbing. As the dresses bum Aunt Candacb comss to 
her and lays her hand upon her head.] I knows yo' feelin's, chile. 
But yo's got to smother *em in. Yo's got to smother 'em in. 

CUBTAIN 
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MOONSHINE 

SCENE: Htd qf a moontkmer in the mountain vnldi qf North 
Carolina. Door back Uft. Window hade right centre. Old 
deal table right centre. Kitchen chair at either aide of table, 
not doee to iL OH cupboard in Itfi comer. Rude stone fire- 
place left side. On back toall near door i$ a rough pencil 
akeUh of a man hanging from a tree. 

At riee qf curtain a commotion ia heard outaide qf hid. 

LuKB. [Off etage.] It'a all right, boys . • • Jist leave him 
to me • . . Git in there. Mister Revenue. 

[BsvENirs, a Northerner in city attire, without hat, dothee 
duety, ie pushed through doorway. Lttks, a lanky, ill- 
dressed Southerner, foUowing, closes door. Bbvxnux's ^^ 
hands are tied behind him. 
Less. You must excuse the boys for makin' a demonstration 
over you. Mister Revenue, but you see they don't come across 
you fellers very frequent, and they alius gits excited. 
Bbvxnux. I appreciate that I'm welcome. 
LuKX. 1>eed you is, and Fm just agoin' to untie your hands 
kng nuff fer you to take a sociable drink. [Goes to stranger, feels 
m all pockets for weapons.] Reckon yer travellin' peaceable. 
{Unties hands.] Won't yer sit down ? 

Revjbnujb. [Drawing over chair and sitting.] Thank you. 
^Rubs wrists to get back circtdation.] 

Luke. [Going ooer to cupboard and taking out jug.] Yessa, 
Mister, the boys ain't seen one o' you fellers fer near two years. 
Began to think you wus goin' to neglect us. I wus hopin' you 
might be Jim Dunn. \ Have a drink ? 
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Rbvekux. [StartB dightly at mention cf Jnc DmiN.] No, 
thank you, your make is too strong for me. 

LuiLB. It hain't no luck to drink alone when you git com- 
pany. Better have some. 

Bevbnue. Very weU, my friend, I suffer willingly. 

[Drinks a litUe and tkoheM, 

Luke. [Draining cwp^ I reckon ye all dcm't like the flavor 
of liquor that hain't been stamped. 

Bevenue. It's not so bad. 

LuiLB. The last Bevenue that sit in that chair got drunk on 
my make. 

Bevenue. That wouldn't be difficult. 

LiTKE. No, but it wuz awkward. 

Bevenue. Why? 

Luke. I had to wait till he sobered up before I give him his 
ticker. I didn't feel like sendin' him to heaven drunk. He'd a 
found it awkward climbin' that golden ladder. 

Bevenue. Thoughtful executioner. 
; Luke. So you see mebbe you kin delay things a little by 
daUyin' with the licker. 

Bevenue . [Picking up eup, getting it as far as hie lipe, eknoiy 
-r puts it down.\ The price is too great. 

^ Luke. I'm mighty sorry you ain't Jim Dunn. But I reckon 
you ain't. You don't answer his likeness. 
"•^ BEVENSfi^ Who's Jim Dunri? 

Luke. {J[o\i ought to know who Turn Dtmn is. He's juat 
about the worst one of your revenue critters that ever hit these 
parts. He's got four of the boys in jail. We got a little recep- 
tion all ready for him. See that? I 

^oinJting to shetA en back leoB. 

Bevenue. [Looking at sketch.] Yes. 

Luke. That's Jim Dunn. 

Bevenue. [Rising^ examining picture.] Doesn't look mii^ 
like any one. 
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Idki. WeD, that's what Jim Dtum'Il look like when we git 
'im. Fm mighty Borry you hain't Jim Dunn. 

BsvaNux. I'm sorry to disappoint you. 

LuKB. [Turning to cupboard and fiUing jnpe.] Oh» it's all 
rigHt I reckon one Revenue's about as good as another, after 
aH 

BsvaNux. Are you sure I'm a revenue officer? 

Loss. [Rdsing,] Well, since we ketched ye dimin' trees an' 
moopin' round the stills, I reckon we won't take no chances that ^ 
you hain't. 

Bsvarra. Ok M==^^''^"^''"^^ « W 

r^JKS. Say, mebbe you'd like a seggar. Here's one I been 
•avin' fer quite a spell back, thinkin' mebbe I'd have company 
•QDie day. [Brings oui driedrwp cigar, hands it to him. 

RcvsEnTB. No, thank you. 

LuxB. It hain't no luck to smoke alone when ye got company. 
[Striking match and holding it to Revenue.] Ye better smoke. 
[Kevsntte bites off end and mmUh is filled with dust, spits out dust. 
Luke holds match to cigar. With difficulty Revenue lights U.] 
That's as good a five-cent cigar as ye can git in Henderson. 

Rxvenue. [After itoo pfuffs^ makes wry fape, throws cigar on 
teWc.) You make death very easy, MistCT.J 

Luke. Luke's my name. Yer kin call me Luke. Make you 
fed as though you had a friend near you at the end — ^Luke Hazy. 

RiVENUE. [Starting as though interested^ rising,] Not the 
Luke Hazy that cleaned out the Crosby family ? 

Luxe. [SlarUed.] How'd you hear about it? 

BivXNUE. Hear about it ? Why, your name's been in every 
newspaper in the United States. Every time you killed another 
Ciusby the whole feud was told all over again. Why, I've seen 
yoor picture in the papers twenty times. 

Luke. Hain't never had one took. 

Kbvxnux. That don't stop them from printing it. Don't 
you ever read the newspapers ? 
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LuKS. Me read? I hain't read nothin' fer thirty yean. 
Reckon I couldn't read two lines in a hour. 

RsvxNUS. You've miased a lot of information about your- 
;aelf. 

LxTKS. How many Crosbys did they say I killed? 

RsvENUB. I think the last report said you had just removed 
ihe twelfth. 

LuKX. It's a lie ! I only killed six • • • that's all they wus 
— growed up. I'm a-waitin' fer one now that's only thirteen. 

Revenue. When'Uheberipe? 

LxTKB. Jes as soon as he comes a-looldn' fer me. 

R evenue . Will he come? 

Luke. He'll come if he's a Crosby. 

Revenue. A brave family? 

Luke. They don't make 'em any braver — they'd be first- 
-rate folks if they wuzn't Crosbys. 

Revenue. If you feel that way why did you start fighting 
them? ^-.— - 

Luke. vJ never started no fight. My granddad had aoine 
misunderstandin' with their granddad. I don't know jea what 
it wuz about^ but I reckon my granddad wuz right, and TU see 
it through. ^ 

Revenue. You must think a lot of your grandfather. 

Luke. Never seen 'im, but it ain't no luck goin' agia yer 
•own kin. Won't ye have a drink ? 
J-» Revenue. No — ^no — ^thankyou. 

Luke. Well, Mr. Revenue, I reckon we might as well have 
this over. 

Revenue. What? 

Luke. Well, you won't get drunk, and I can't be put to tSe 
trouble o' havia' somebody guard you. 
^ " Revenue. That'll not be necessary. 

Luke. Oh, I know yer like this yer place now, but this 
nin' you might take it into yer head to walk out. 
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SiTiMUJB. m not walk out uxdeas you make me. 
LuxB. Tain't like Fll let yer, but I wouldn't blame yer none 
if yu tried. 

BavsNun. But ni not. 

LuKK. [Ruing.] Say, Mistah Beyenue» I wonder it you 
know what you're up against? 

Bbvenus. What do you mean? — 

LoKB. I mean I gotta kill you. 

BxvxNiTS. [Riting, poiwet .] WeD* that lets me out. 

Iajkml What do yu mean ? 

BavJBNUJB. I mean that Fve been trying to commit suicide 
for the last two months, but I haven't had the nerve. 

LuKX. [Startled.] Sukide? 

BsvBNUB. Yes. Now that you're willing to kill me, the 
problem is solved. 

LuKX. Why, what d'ye want to commit suicide fer? 

Bkvxnus. I just want to stop living, that's all. 

LuKK. Well, yu must have a reason. 

Bjbvknus. No special reason — ^I find life dull and Fd like to 
get out of it. 

LUKB. Dull? 

RsvENUC^Yes — ^I hate to go to bed — ^I hate to get up — ^I 
don't care for food — I can't drink liquor — ^I find people either 
malicious or dull — ^I see by the fate of my acquaintances, both 
men and women, that love is a farce. I have seen fame and pref« 
erence come to those who least deserved them, while the whole 
world kicked and cuffed the worthy ones. The craftier schemer 
gets the most money and glory, while the fair-minded dealer is 
humiliated in the bankruptcy court In the name of the law 
eveiy crime is committed; in the name of religion every vice is 
indulged; in the name of education greatest ignorance is ram- 



pant.^ 



Ldkx. I don't git all of that, but I reckon you're some put 
out. 
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RjBVJBNUJB. I am. The world's a fafltire • • • what's more, 
it's a farce. I don't like it but I can't change it» so I'm just ach- 
ing for a chance to get out of it. • • • [Approaekmg Luke.] 
And you, my dear friend, are going to present me the oppor- 
tunity. 

LuKX. Yes, I reckon youll get your wish now. 

Rkvjbnujb. Good • . • if you only knew how Fve tried to 
get killed. 

LuKS. Well, why didn't you kill yerself ? 

Revxnub. I was afraid. 

LuKS. Afreed o' what — ^hurtin' yourself? 

Rbvjbmujb. No, afraid of the consequences. 

LuKB. Whad d'ye mean ? 

Rkvjbnujb. Do you believe in another life after this one ? 

LuKX.' I kan't say es I ever give it much thought. 

Revjcnub. Well, don't — ^because if you do you'll never kill 
another Crosby • . . not even a revenue officer. 

Luke. Tam't that bad, is it ? 

Revenue. Worse. Twenty tunes Fve had a revolver to my 
head — crazy to die — and then as my finger pressed the trigger 
I'd get a terrible dread — a dread that I was plunging into worse 
terrors than this world ever knew. If killing were the end it 
would be easy, but what if it's only the beginning of something 
worse? 

Luke. Well, you gotta take some chances. 
<p Revenue. I'll not take that one. //You know, Mr. Luke, life 
was given to us by some one who probably never intended that 
we should take it, and that some one has something ready for 
people who destroy his property. That's what frightens me. 
^ Luxe. You do too much worryin' to be a regular suicide. 

Revenue. Yes, I do. That's why I changed my plan. 

Luke. What plan ? 

Revenue. My plan for dying. 

Luke. Oh, then you didn't give up the idea ? 
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Bbvenitb. No, indeed — Tm still determined to die, but Fm 
going to make some one ebe responsible. 

Luke. Oh — so you hain't willing to pay fer yer own funeral 
music? 

Bevenub. No, sir. 1*11 furnish the passenger, but some one 
else must buy the ticket. ^ You see, when I finally decided I*d ^ 
be killed, I immediately exposed myself to every danger I knew. 

Luke. How? 

Revisnuu.^ In a thousand ways. . . • [Pcnue.] Did you 
ever see an automobile ? 

LusJB. No. 

Revenue. They go faster than steam engines, and they 
don't siay on tracks. Did you ever hear of Fifth Avenue, New 
York? 

Luke. No. 

Revenue. Fifth Avenue is jammed with automobiles, eight 
deep all day long. People being killed every day. I crossed 
Fifth Avenue a thousand times a day, every day for weeks, never 
Gooe trying to get out of the way, and always praying I'd be hit. 

Luke. And couldn't yu git hit ? 

Revenue. [In disgiut.] No. Automobiles only hit people 
who tzy to get out of the way. [Pause.] When that failed, I 
frequented the lowest dives on the Bowery, flashing a roll of 
HMMEiey and wearing diamonds, hoping they'd kill me for them. 
They stole the money and diamonds, but never touched me. 

Luke. Couldn't you pick a fight ? 

Revenue. Fm coming to that. You know up North they 
believe that a man can be killed in the South for calling another 
man a liar. 

LvKB. That's right. 

Revenue . It is, is it? Well, I've called men liars from 
Waahington to Atlanta, and I'm here to tell you about it. 

Iajkjd. They must a took pity on ye. 
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Rkvjbnujb. Do you know TVo Gun Jake that kcepM the dr 
down in Henderson? 
LuKB. I should think I do. • • • Jake's killed enough of 



Revxnub. He's a bad man» ain't he? 

LuKS. He's no trifler. 

Revknus. I wound up in Jake's place two nights ago, pre- 
tending to be drunk. Jake was cursing niggers*^ / C- /^ 

LuKB. He's alius doin' that. 

RuvJUNUK. So I elbowed my way up to the bar and an- 
nounced that I was an expert in the diacoveiy of nigger blood 
• . . could tell a nigger who was 68-94th8 white. 

LuKB. Ye kin? 

Revenue. No, I can't» but I made them bdieve it. I then 
offer^ to look them over and tell them if they had any nigger 
blood in them. A few of them sneaked away, but the rest stood 
for IL I passed them all until I got to Two Gun Jake. I ex- 
amined his eyeballsr looked at his finger-nails, and said, ''You're 
a nigger." 

Luke. An' what did Jake do? 

Revenue. He turned pale, took me into, the ^>^ room. He 
said: ''Honest to God, mister, can ye see niggor blood in me?*^ 
I said: "Yes." "There's no mistake about it?" "Notabit^ 
I answered. "Good God," he said, "I always suspected it. 
Then he pulled out his gun — 

LuEUB. Eh • . . eh? 

Revenue. And shot kimteff. 

Luke. Jake shot hisself ! . . • Is he dead ? 

Revenue. I don't know — ^I was too disgusted to wait« I 
wandered around until I thought of you moonshiners • • » 
scrambled around in the mountains until I found your stilL X 
sat on it and waited until you boys showed up, and here I ain^ 
and you're going to kill me. 

// Luke. [Pause.] Ah, so ye want us to do yer Idllin* fer ye» 
do ye? 
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Rbvjbmub. Toa*re my last hope. If I fafl this time I m«y 
as wdl give it ap. 

XuKS. [Takes oid revctoeft turm iidemte and ncreUy retnovei 
eartrid^ from ehambar. Risea.] What wuz that noise? 

[Laifa revober an iabU and steps a^ifideqf door. Rbvjbmujd 

bxfks at resober, apparenUy wUhoui interesL 
[LuKS eauiiafiuiy eniers doorway and expresses surprise ai 
seeing Rkvjbnujb making no attempi to secure reeober. 
Feigning exeOetneni^ goes to tabie^ picks up gun, 

LuKX. I reckon Fm gettin' careless, leavin' a gun layin' 
around here that-»-way. Didn't you see it ? 

Hbvjbnujl Yes. 

LuKS. Well, why didn't ye grab it? 

RavgNua . What for? 

LuKS. To git the drop on me. 

BjBVJBNua. Can't you understand what Fve been telling you, 
mister? I don't loani the drop on you. 

LcTKX. Well, doggone if I don't believe yer tellin' me the 
tmth. Thought I'd just see what ye'd do. Ye see, I emptied 
it first. [Opens up gun* 

jEtEVJfiwuE. That wasn't necessary. 

LcTKX. Well, I reckon ye better git along out o' here, mister. 

BEYsmTS. You don't mean you're weakening ? 

LuKB. I ain't got no call to do your killin' fer you. If ye 
hain't sport enough to do it yerself , I reckon ye Idn go on suf- 
f erm • 

t tavjcwuB . But I told you why I don't want to do it. One 
murder more or less means nothing to you. You don't care 
anything about the hereafter. 

LuKX. Mebbe I don't, but there ain't no use my taldn' any 
man chances than I have to.i And what's more, mister, from 
what you been tellin' me I reckon there's a charm on you, and 
I ain't goin' to take no chances goin' agin charms. 

BsvjBNua. Soyott'rsgoing togo backonme? 

LoxB. Yes, siree. 
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lEtsvmnjB. Well, maybe some of the other boys will be will- 
ing. rU wait till they come. 

LiTXK. The other boys ain't goin' to see you. You're a 
leavin' this yer place right now — now ! It won't do no good. 
You may as well go peaceable; ye ain't got no right to expect 
us to bear yer burdens. 

RicvjBNUg . ^ iDamw k all ( Tve spoiled it again. 

LuKS. I reckon you better make up yer mind to go on livin*. 

R bvjbnuj b. That looks like the only way out. 

LuKS. Come on> I'll let you ride my horse to town. It's the 
only one we got, so yu can leave it at Two Gun Jake's, and one 
o' the boysll go git itj^^or I reckon TU go over myself and see if 
Jake made a job of it. 

Bevxnub. I suppose it's no use arguing with you. 

LuKS. Not a bit. Come on, you. 

RsvENUE. Well, I'd like to leave my address so if you ever 
come to New York you can look me up. 

Luke. 'Tain't likely Fll ever come to New York. 

Revenub. Well, I'll leave it, anyhow. Have you a piece 
of paper? 

Luke. Paper what you write on ? Never had none, mister. 

Revenue. [Looking abovt room^ gees Jim Dunk's picture on 
toaU, goes to ii^ takes it down.] If you don't mind, I'll put it on 
the back of Jim Dunn's picture. [Placing picture on table, begins 
to print,] I'll print it for you, so it'll be easy to read. My ad- 
dress is here, so if you change your mind you can send for me. 

Luxe. 'Tain't likely — come on. [Bath go to (2oortMi|r~Luxs 
extends hand, Bevsnub takes iL] Good-by, mister— cheer up 
• • . there's the horse. 

Revenue. Good-by. [Shaking Lukb*^ hand^ 

Luke. Don't be so glum, mister. Lemme hear you laff jist 
onct before 3^1 go. [Revenue begins to tough weakfy.] Aw, 
come on, laflF out with it hear1;y. [BBVSNua laughs loudsr.] 
Heartier yit. 
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[Rbvjinuj: 18 now shmding his laughter ^ and U heard taught 
ing until hoqf-beait qf hi$ hone die down in the diekmee. 
[LcTKB waidwejar a moment^ then rehaiu to table — takea a 
drink — picks up picture — tume it around several Hmee 
before getting it right — then begma to study. In attempt- 
ing to make out the name he slowly traces in the air with 
his index finger a capital ' V — then mutters ''J-J-Jf" 
then describes a letter *'r*--mutters *'M'i;' then a letter 
**M'''-mnttering **U-U-M, J-I-U—JJ-M—JlUr 
In the same way describes and mutters D-U-N-N. 
LuKX. Jim Diixm! By /€o 3j [He rushes to comer , grabs 
Aot-gun, runs to doorway , raises gun in direction stranger has gone 
"looks intenUy — then slowly lets gun fall to his side, and scans the 
didanee with his hand shadowing his eyes — steps inside — slowly 
pds gun in comer — seats himself at table.] Jim Dunn ! — and he 
begged me to kill 'imit 
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PAUL HEBVIEn 

Paul HervieUy one of the foremost of contemporary French 
dramatbts, was bom in 1857 at Neuilly, near Paris. Although 
he prepared for the bar, having passed the examination at twenty, 
and practised his profession for a few years, he soon set to writing 
short stories and novels which appeared in the early eighties. 
The Nippers, in 1890, established his reputation as a dramatist. 
The remainder of his life was given to writing for the stage. In 
1900 he was elected to the French Academy. He died October 
15, 1915. 

In addition to The Nippers, Hervieu's best-known long plays 
are The Passing of the Torch, The Labyrinth, and Know Thyself, 

Modesty is his well-known one-act play. In subtlety of tech- 
nic and in delicacy of touch it is one of the finest examples of 
French one-act plays. Its humor and light, graceful satire are 
noteworthy. 
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TDIE: ThepmenL 

SCENE: A drawinif'foom. Enbranee, C; srfa, chain, VBfitinff- 
deth JACQxnsandBxsBXMrrrm enter Cf from dinner. Hisr- 
BiBTTB m baU eoetume, Jacqxtbb in evening dreee. They 
cotne down C* 

HunoBTTB. What is it? Isitso tmiUy embanasniig? 

Jaoqusb, You can easily guess. 

HiNBiBTTB. You're so kmg-winded. You make me weaiy 
—come to the point. 

Jacqusb, m risk aD at a stroke — My dear Henriette* we 
are cousins. I am unmarried, you — a widow. Will you — ^will 
you be my wife? 

Hknrixttb. Oh, my dear Jacques, what are you thinking 
of? We were such good friends ! And now you're going to be 
angry. 

Jacquxs. Why? 

Henbzbitb. Because Tm not going to |ph^ you the sort of 
answer you*d lite. 

Jacquxb. You don't— you don't think Fd make a good hus- 
band? 

HsNBiXTiiu Frankly, no. 

Jacquxb. I don't please you ? 

HsNBiBTTB. As a cousiu you are charming; as a husband yon 
would be quite impossible. 

Jacquxb. What have you against me ? 

Henbisits. Nothing that you're to blame for. It is merely 
the bult of my character; that forces me to refuse you. 

259 
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Jacqxtbb. But I can't see why you ? 

Henbhtttb. [With an w qf grwt impotianeB.] A great 
diange is taking place in the hearts of us women. We fasve re- 
solved henceforward not to be treated as dolls, but as creatures 
of reason. As for me, I am most unfortunate, for nobody ever 
did anything but flatter me. I have always been too self-sat- 
isfied, too 

Jacqttis. You have always been the most diarming of 
women, the most 

Henbiettb. Stop I It's exactly that sort of ezaggeration 
that's begun to make me so unsure of myself. I want you to 
understand once for all, Jacques, I have a conscience, and, fur- 
thermore, it is beginning to develop. I have taken some im- 
portant resolutions. 

Jacques. What c2b you mean? 

Henbibttb. I have resolved to better myself, to raise my 
moral and intellectual standards, and to do that I must be 
guided, criticised 

Jacques. But you already possess every imaginaHe quality ! 
You are charitable, cultured, refined 

Henbiettb. [Annoifed.] Please! 

[Tunu away and nU on seUee. lAOQiTJWB aiire8ie$ her 
from behind <Aair. 

Jacques. You are discreet, witty 

HsMBiETTB. The same old compliments! Everybody tells 
me that. I want to be preached to, contradicted, sodded 

Jacqueb. You could never stand that. 

Henbibttb. Yes, I could. I should be happy to profit by 
the criticism. It would inspire me. 

Jacques. Fd like to see the man who has the audacity to 
criticise you to your fac e 

Henbiettb. That is enough! I trust you are aware that 
ffou are not the person fit to exercise this influence over me? 

Jacques. How could I ? Everything about you pk 
It can never be otherwise. 
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BcMHurrn. How mteKstiiig I That's the very nuon I re- 
jected your proposal. I sha'n*t many until I am certain that I 
shall not be continually pestered with compliments and flattery 
and submission. The man who marries me shall make it his 
business to remind me of my shortcomings, to correct all my 
mistakes. He must give me the assurance that I am continually 
bettering myself . 

jACQXjg a, And this — ^husband — ^have you found him already ? 

gBmnerTB. What — ? Oh» who knows ? 

JAOQtTSS. Perhaps it's — ^Albert ? 

Hknbisitb. Perhaps it is— what of it ? 

Jacqubb. Beally f 

HEsnaxTTB. You want me to speak frankly? 

jAcqfiTXB. Of course. 

HsBfBiETTS. Then-— you wouldn't be annoyed if I said some- 
thing nice about Albert? 

[Jaoqubs brings down c. chair which it hy desk, facing 



Jaoquxb. Why, he's your friend I 1 

Bjerbzsttb. Oh f So you, too, have a good opinion of him? 

Jacqxtxb. Certainly. 

'BjEsmnrm. Well, what would you say of hhn ? 

Jaoquk. [Trying to be fair.] I'd trust him with money— 
Fve never heard he was a thief. 

HBiM BTnu But in other ways ? 

jAOQUBBk [SHU conaoicntious.] I believe him to be somewhat 
— somewhat 

HsNBEBTTB. Wilful? Hcadstiong? 

Jacquss. Um — uncultured, let us say. 

HENBiEfiTB. As you like — but for my part, I find that that 
air of his xnapires absolute confidence. He knows how to be 
at times ^ 



Jaoqoxb. You're mistaken about that; that's only simple 
brute force. Go to the Zoo: the ostrich, the boa constrictor, the 
rhinoceros, all produce the same effect on you as your Alber t 
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HimugiTJ . My Albert? My Albert? (Ni» I don't appro- 
prkte bim so quiddy as all tfiat His qualifioatioiis as censor 
are not yet entirdy demonstrated. 

[ Jaoquxb nifet omA approackeM HmnuBmB, toko waxntami 
anairqf ooU dignUy. 

jAfx^xna^ For heaven's sake, Henriette, stop this nonsense! 

Hbnbzxttb; What nonsense? 

Jacques. Tell me you are only playmg with me. That you 
only wanted to put my love to the test! To make me jealous! 
To torture me! You have succeeded. Stop it» for heaven's 
nn kf* 

HszouBTTB. ]i^dearfriend,rmveiy Sony for you. Iwish 
I could help you, but I cannot. I have given you a perfect de- 
scription.of the husband I want, and I am heart-broken that you 
bear so remote a resemblance to him. 
Jacqukb. Only promise you will think over your decision* 
HszauBTTB* It is better to stop right now. 

Jacquss. Don't send me away like this. Don't 

/ HxMBunTB. I might give you false hopes. I have only to 
I teU you that I shall never consent to be the wife of a man who 
^'<9umot be the severest of censors. 
Jacques. [KiteeUng.] I beg you ! 

Henriettx. No, no, no, Jacques ! Spare me that. [A ieU^ 
phone rings in Ihs ne^ room.] There's the 'phone— 
Jacques. Don't gojl 

[Henbiettb rises haMy and goes io door. Jaoqusb lr£ss 
for a moment to stop her, 
i Henribttb. I must go. Go away, I tell you. IHbefurioua 
if I find you here when I come back. 
Jacques. Henriette ! 

HEznuBTTB. [Coming down L. to lahU.] Not now ! Flease» 
Jacques. [Exit.] 
Jacques. I can't leave it that way. I am the husband who 
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win make her happy. But how? That is the question. [Pauaei 
Ah, Albert! 

[Enter Albkbt. He ahakea hands toitk Jaoqxtxb. 
X Albbbt . How are you, rival ? 

Jacques. [Qravdy.] My friend, we are no longer rivals. 

Albkrt. How's that ? 

Jacques. I have just had a talk with Henriette; she refuses 
to iDarry either one of us. 

Albert. Did she mention me? 

Jacques. Casually. 

[Both eit daimit Ajubebt on sofa^ Jaoqueb on ekair near iL 

4t.p|!»t. What did she say? 

Jacques. Oh, I wouldn't repeat it; it wouldn't be friendly. 

Albert. I muti know. 

Jassjosb. Very well, then-^he said that you had not sue- 
ceeded — ^nor had I — ^to find the way to her heart Between you 
tad me, we've got a high-minded woman to deal with, a philoso- 
pher who detests flatteiy. It seems you have been in the habit 
of paying her compliments 

Albert. I never pay compliments. 

Jacques. Whatever you did, she didn't like it. Moreover — 
—^iDce you want the whole truth — ^you seem to her a bit — ridicu* 
bos. 

Albert. Pardon? 

Jacques. The very word: ridiculous. She wants a husband 
who will act as a sort of consdeace pilot. Evidently, you haven't 
Appealed to her in that capacity. 

Albert. Sometimes I used to be rather sharp with her 

^AO^aWt. You did it too daintily, perhaps; you lacked sever- 
ity, m wager you smiled, instead of scowled — ^that would have 
been fatal! 

Ajjbert. I don't understand. 

Jacques. Henriette is a singular woman; to get her, you 
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have to tell her that you don't like her — her pride deoaaiidg it 
Tell her all her bad qualities, straight from the shoulder. 

AUBSS^* IFedmg hims^ equal io the iaek] Don't worry 
I about that ! [Rdeea and toalke dbouL] I know women love to 
be told things straight out. 

jAcqyiai. Fm not the man for that; nor are you, I sup- 
^>ose? 

^^l^j. ^^^ Jacques, Fm awfully obliged to you; you've 
done me a good turn 

Jacques. Don't mention it 

Albxht. You want to do me one more favor? 

Jacqxtbb. [Devotedly.] Anything you like ! 

Albbbt. IVomise me you'll never let Henriette know that 
you told me this? 

Jacqukb. I promise; but why? 

Albebt. You know she has to understand that my behavior 
. toward her is in character. Natural, you see. 

Jacques. Oh, you're going at it strenuously.^ 

Albebt. I am. 
^^ Jacqubb. Your decision honors you. 

^Albebt. Let's not have Henriette find us together. Would 
you mind disappearing? 

Jacques. With pleasure. FD look in later and get the news. 

[Jacques rises. 
/ AissBT. Thanks, Jacques. 
\ Jacques. Good-by, Albert 

[Exits etftet shaking hands eordiatty with Albert. 

Henbiettb. [Re-entering as Albbbt assumes a rather severe 
attitude.] How are you? [Pause.] Have you seen Jacques? 

Albebt. [With a determined air.] No, Henriette. Thank 
God! 

HRfmnBTTB. Why? 

Albebt. Because it pains me to see men in your inresence 
whom you care nothing for. 
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/^Bjomxrn. [Ddighied.] Youdon't like that? 

^ [SitHng down on sqfa* 

AiSBBT. No, I don't. And Fd like to tell you 

Henrqettb. About my relations with Jacques ? 

AiiBSRT. Oh, he's not the only one. 

HENBurm. Heaps of others, I suppose? 
/Albebt. [SUa on chmr near eqfa.] You suppose correctly; 

v|bcNRiETrB. Beally? 

AiaBBiET. You are a coquette. 

HsNsnnTB. You think so? 

AiBSBT. I am positive. 

HsEVBiirrTB. I suppose I displease you in other ways, too? 

Albsbt. In a great many other ways. 

HEEnaBiTB. [BeaUy ddighted,] How confidently you s^y 
tbat! 

Albbb t. So much the worse if you don't like it f 
Qbcj^Ecpb. Quite the contrary, my dear Albert; you can't 
imagine how you please me when you talk like that. It's per- 
fectly adorable. 

Al bbbt. It makes very little differoice to me whether I 
please you or not. I speak according to my temperament. Per- 
haps it is a bit authoritative, but I can't help thoL 

s 

HsKBiBmB. You are superb. - 

Albs^. Oh, no. Fm just myself. 

HiantDSTTE. Oh, if you were only the 

Albsbt. I haven't the slightest idea what you were about to 
say, but Fll guarantee that there's not a more inflez9>le temper 
than mine in Paris. 

HranoBTTB. I can easily believe it JPa^w.] . Now {ell me 
iQ what way you think Fm ooque* ' 
[SiUing on edge cf sofa i^ ' 
takes ofid cifforette, I 
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AiBEBT. Hiat*s ea^y; for hutanoe, when you go to the thea- 
tre* to a reception, to the races. As soon as you arrive the men 
flock about in dozens; those who don't know you come to be 
introduced. You're the talking-stock of society. Now I should 
be greatly obliged if you would tell me to what you attribute 
this notoriety? 

Henbobtte. [ModstUy,] Well, I should attribute it to the 

fact that I am — agreeable, and pleasant 

Albeet. There are many women no less so. 
« 

Henbobtte. [Summoning up oil her moduty to reply '] You 
force me to recognize the fact 

Albert. And I know many women f lilly as pleasant as you 
who don't flaunt their favors in the face of everybody; they pre- 
serve some semblance of dignity, a certain air of iloof distinction 
that it would do you no harm to acquire. ' 

Henriette. [WUh a gratitude that ie oonecUna of its bounds.] 
Thanks, thanks so much. [Drawing back to a comer qf the sqfa.] 
I am deeply obliged to you 

Albert. Not at all. 

Henbiettb. In the future I shall try to behave more deco- 
rously. 

Albert. Another thing 

,' Henrietta. [The first signs qf impatience begin to appear.] 
What ? Another thing to criticise ? 

Albert. A thousand I [Settling htmseff eov^ortabty. 

' > Henriette. Well, hurry up. 

j^XBEBT. You must rid yourself of your excessive and ridicu- 
lous school-girl sentimentality. 

Henriette. I wonder just on what you base your statement. 
WoiiH •' --t -'^ ^^T as to explain that? 

''«•■.' "member one day in the country 

' > mouse had tahetk into the 

. >r you were sdbbing be- 

•^ wretched little mouse. 
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HiNBiBrnD. That was only my kindness to dumb animals. 



h it wrong to be kind to dumb animals? 

[She ia about to riie when AjuBtaar Hopa her with a getture. 

Albert. That would be of no consequence, if it weren't that 
you were of so contradictoiy a nature that you engage in the 
emptiest, most frivolous conversations, the most 

Henbiette. [Slightiy diadaipfvl,] Ah, you are going too far ! 
You make me doubt your power of analysis. I am interested 
only in noble and high things 

Albbbt. And yet as soon as the conversation takes a serious 
turn, it's appalling to see you; you yawn and look bored to ex- 
tinction. 

HENibETTB. There you are right — ^partly. 

Albebt. You see f 

Henbdettb. [Sharp and even atUaffonisHe.] Yes, I have that 
unfortunate gift of understanding things before people have fin- 
ished explaining them. While the others are waiting for the 
explanation* I can't wait, and I fly on miles ahead 

Aiaebt/ Hm — that sounds probable; I sha'n't say anything 
more about\hat just now. • But while I'm on the subject, I have 
more than once noticed that you are guilty of the worst vice 
woman ever possessed 

HEinuGCnB. And what, if you please? 

AlbzrTj,^ Vanity. 

£LbSBIBX39B- I vain ? Oh, you're going too far ! 

Alb^p. [Unn^ffUd] Not a word ! Every time I tell you a 
Wt, you twist it round to your own advantage. Whereas you 
are reaQy w<»8e 

Hewbiet tb. [Ruing and gathering her skirts about her wUh 
tirtuefue indignation,] You are rude ! I suppose you would find 
iault with me if I considered myself more polite than the person 
rhom I have the honor to address ? 

Ai3SBT. I hope you don't intend that remark lu^ personal. 
I certainly do. 
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[She crouea to the oiher Me qf ike etage and ede down, 
AiAEBT raef and goe$ up to her, 

AiASBT. Henriette f No ! [Laugking,] I see youi tzick. 

Henbixttb. Wbatdoyoumevi? 

Albxbt. You can't deceive me by pretending to be angiy. 
You wanted to see whether I could withstand your temper. Let 
us now proceed to the next chapter: your manner of dressing. 

Henbixttb. [Now reatty outraged.] My manner of dressing? 
You dare! 

[Hknbibttb erofffsf L. Front, Albkbx foBmoing her, 

AusxBT. Yes» that will be enough for to-day 

JSiaiBPernB. And then you'll begin again to-monrowl 
} V.Ai>^SBT. Yes. 

HjESBSBrrm. And do you think for one minute that FD listen 
to you while you insult me to my face? You are the vain one» 
to think you can come to that I You are the frivolous one» you 

are the 

' vAusiiBT. [SlighUy perturbed] Be careful what you say ! 

HEinitBTTB. Ill take care of that. Let me tell you that you 
are a det^table cynic. You are disgustingly personal; always 
dwelling on details, on the least 

AtiBIRBT. Which is as much as calling me a fool? 

Hi29KXXTTn. Just about. You would be if you didn't read 
your morning paper regularly; so regularly that I know in ad- 
vance exactly what you are going to say to me during the ciay. 

.Albert. Why not call me a parrot ? 

HsNBiETTE. That would jQatter you, for you don't speak as 
well as a parrot; a parrot's memory never gets clouded, a panot 
has at least the common politeness to ^; 

AxJBSBT. [Between hie teeth.] I won't stand for this, j I won- 
der how you could have endured me so long if you thought me 
,8uchafooL 
( Hbnbubxts. I believed you harmless. 

Al9sbx. Are you aware that you have wounded me cruelly ? 
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SmtSMEff^* Fott have wounded m^. Thank heaven, though, 
we had this discuaaion I Now Fll know how to conduct myself 
toward you in the future. 

Albxbt. Thank heaven for the same thing! It was high 
time ! I grieve to think that only last night I had fully made 
np my mind to ask you tp be my wife I 

HENBnrmL My dear friend, if you ever do so, I shall show . ^ 
you the door immediately. 

[EfUer Jacques huniedly* Henbxxttb rum to him at for 

pTOiectWflm 

Jagquxb. WhaVs all this noise? What's the matter? 

Hbnbixttb. Oh, Jacques — I'm so glad you've come. 

AiAEBT. Just in time I You put an end to our pleasant lit- 
tle Ute-k-iMe. 

Jaoqubb. But what's happened ? 

Hknbibttb. Well, monsieur he re - ■ 

Albxbt. No, it was mademoiselle who 

[HsNBiiiTrB and Albket each take an arm if jACQum 
and bring him downrsiage C. His aUention is conskmUy 
skiing from one to the other^ as they addreee him in 
tfum* 

HxNHppxTB. Just think, Jacques 

Albkbt. Jacques, she had the audacity to ■ ■ 

HsNBuaancB. Stop I Fm going to tell him first—* 

JiCQiTXS. You're both too excited to explain anything. AI« 
bert, you take a little stroll and cool off. 

AuBEBT. [Retreating toward Ihs door,] Charmed. 

Hbnbibttb. Then I can draw a free breath. _ 

, <3[,iiMiinn;'T7^AiamT.l I'll fix up things sriiuleyou'N«Mjy»'-) 

AiJ^BT. [TohoA.] I won't give in. 

BBNBurrrB. Neither will I. 

Jacqu£8. Tut, tut ! 

Ai4BEBT. Good-day, mademoiselle. 

HsNBXxniL Good-day. 
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Mnms. Good-day, Albert. 
[Exit Albert. 

HsNBiEijTE. Thank goodness, we're rid of him f 

Jacques. [SympatkeHcally,] Tell me all about it. 

HjsmiETTB. [Sits down on sofa^ inmting Jacques by a ffedure 
to do the same. He aits beside her,] That man invented the most 
abominable things about me; criticised me to my face ! 

Jacques. He did ! 

Henbiette. It was so ridiculous — intakes me sick to think 
about iL 

J^GOmss. My dear Henriette, don't think about it. Albert 
must have behaved like a brute to make you so angiy. 

HENaiETTB. Yes, don't you think so? You think Tin 
right? 

Jacqceb. [Loyally,] Of course I do. 

Henriette. [At her ease once more,] You encourage me, 
Jacques. 

Jacques. When I saw you were angry I said to myself at 
once: "Henriette is right." 

Heiouette. Really? 

Jacques. I said it because I knew you were by nature peace- 
loving and considerate 

Henbiettb. [WiJth profound oormdion,] Well, I think that's 
the least that could be said of me. 

Jacques. In any event, you are always tactful, you al- 
ways 

Hjszssosxte. You know me, Jacques ! 

Jacques. I flatter myself. I felt instinctively you couldn't 
be wrong. You have always been so admirably poised, so un- 
failingly considerate. 

9enris;txb. [With perfed simpliciiy,] Ftankly now, do I 
ever lose my temper with you ? 

Jacques. [In good faith,] Never. With me you are always 
patient, gracious, modest 
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HsNSicTTX. But I remember, a little whfle ago» I made you 
suffer 

Jacqobb. Yes, I was unhappy. But *'if after every storm 
comes such a calm '* 

Hbkristts. It was all my fault You understand me; you 
are truly a friend. 

Jacqiis. Nothing more? 

[Rising, hd sianding near her, Henbibttb hbiehingly 
looks down at her shoe, 

Eenbiette. Oh 

Jacqubb. Prove that you mean that sincerely. 

Henriittte. What have I to do ? [Same hunnesa. 

jA C9ijE Bt_ Place your future in my hands; many me. 

Henbiette. [With dovmcast eyes.] I was just thinking about 
it [Same business, hut vnth repressed joy. 

Jacques. [AboiU to embrace her,] Ah ! 

HisniiETTB. Wait ! 

[Complete metamorphosis. Her joy is still present, but it 
has taken on a playful, seriocomic aspect. Rising and 
putting her hand in his. 
\Jacqx7Bb. Why do you hesitate ? 

Henbietts. Jacques, do you remember what I told you not 
long ago? 

Jacques. Yes. 

Henbiettb. In spite of that* are you quite sure that I am 
Dot vain or coquettish ? 

Jacques. I am certain. 

Henbiettb. You are also firmly resolved to be my moral 
guide, critic, helper? 

Jacques. [Stolid as ever.] I am. 

j ^WBPgrTE . I make one condition. 

Jaoq^^. Name it. 

Henbotsb. ' On your word of honor ? 

Jag9izbs» — On my word of honor. Tell me. 
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Senbiettb. Wni you swear to teU me, without pity, every 
time you find me at fault? Swear. 
Jacqxiss* I swear. 

HsNRnrrrs. Then you have my promue. "^ ' ^ '^^' s-jl-^~ 
jACQtm. [Aa ih^ embrace.] Dearest! /^'' "^ 
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THE DEACON'S HAT* 

SCENE: A litOe shop called Y Oegin {The Kikihen), in Bala, 

North Walee. 
TIME: Monday nu^rning at haff-pari deven. 

To the right is the counter qf Y Oegin, set out trith a houniiftd eup^ 
ply €f groceries; behind the counter are grooery^stocked shdoes. 
Upon the counter is a good-sized enamd^ware bowl filled wilh 
herring pidded in brine and leek, also a basket qf fresh eggs, 
a jar qf pidldes, some packages of codfish, a half dozen loaves 
of bread, a big round cheese, seeeral pounds qf butter wrapped 
in print paper, etc., etc. 

To the lift are a cheeiftd glowing fire and ingle. 

At the bade center is a door; between the door and the fire stands a 
grandfather^ s dock with a shining brass face. Between the 
dock and the door, back centre, is a snudl tridam [Wdsh 
dresser] and a chair. From the rafters hang flitches of bacon, 
hams, bunches qf onions, herbs, etc. On either side of the fire- 
place are latticed windows, shotoing a glimpse qf the street. 
Before the fire is a small, round, three4egged table; beside it a 
tall, straightiacked chair. 

Between the table and left is a door whidi is the entrance to Y Oegin 
and from which, on a metal elbow, dangles a large bdL 

At riee qf curtain Hugh Williams enters at back centre, absorbed in 

reading a vdume qf Wdsh theological essays. Be is dressed 

in a brightly striped vest, a short, heavy doth coat, cut away in 

frtmt and with lapels trimmed with brass buttons, swallowtails 

* Copyright 1917» by Little, Brown & Co. All rights reserved. 
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behind, also trimmed vnik brags buttonsp stock tpound around 
his neck, and tight trousers down to his boot4ops. 
Ndi Williams, his wife, a oomdy, capable young woman, busy 
with her knitting every instant she talks, is dad in her market 
costume, a scarlet doak, and a tall black Welsh beaser, Oter 
her arm is an immense basket. 

'Smj, [Commandingly.] Hughie, put down tliat book ! 

Hugh. [Still going on reading.] Haven't I just said a man 
is his own master, whatever ! 

Nbu. Hughie, ye're to mind the shop while Fm gone ! 

Hugh. [PatienUy.] Yiss» yiss. 

Nsu. I don't think ye hear a word I am sayin' whatever. 

Hugh. Yiss, I hear every word ye're sayin'. 

Neu. What is it, then ? 

Hugh. [Wealdy.] 'Tis all about — about — ^the — ^the weather 
whatever ! 

Neu. Ye've not heard a word, an' ye're plannin' to read 
that book from cover to cover, I can see. 

Hugh. [A little too qiticldy,] Nay, I have no plans • • • 

[He tucks book away in back coat pocket over-hastUff. 

Nsu. Hugh ! 

Hugh. [Wealdy,] Nay, I ha»e no plans whatever ! 

Nbu. [Reproachftdly,] Hugh — ie! Twould be the end of 
sellin' anythin' to anybody if I leave ye with a book whatever ! 
Give me that book ! 

Hugh. [Obstinatdy,] "Say, Fll no read the book. 

Neli. Give me that book ! 

Hugh. [Rising a little.] Nay. I say a man is his cwn mas- 
ter whatever ! 

Neu. [Finding the book hidden in his coat4ail pocket.] Is he? 
Well, m no leave ye with any masterful temptations to be 
readin'. 

Hugh. Ye've no cause to take this book away from me. 
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Kbu. [Opens book and HarU vnth delight.] *Tis Deacon Rob- 
erts's new book on "The Flamin' Wickedness of Babylon." 
Where did ye get it ? 

Hugh. [Beasaured by her interest.] He lent it to me this 
morning. 

Neu. [Reeohdely.] Well, I will take it away from ye this 
noon tin I am home again whatever ! 

Hugh. [SulkUy.] Sellin' groceries is not salvation. They 
sold groceries in Babylon; Deacon Roberts says so. 

NsLi. [LoMng at book toith ill-disguieed eaffemeee.] I dunno 
as anybody ever found salvation by givin' away all he had for 
Dothin'l 'TIS certain Deacon Roberts has not followed that 
way. 

Hugh. [StiU ndkUy.] A man is his own master, I say. 

Neu. [Absent-mindedlj/t her noae in the book.] Is he ? Well, 
indeed! 

Hugh. [Croedy.] Aye, he is. [Pointedly.] An' I was not 
plannin' to give away the book whatever. 

Neu. [Cloeing volume with a little sigh, as for stolen delightsp 
and speaking hastily.] An' I am not talkin' about aoceptin' 
books, but about butter an' eggs an' cheese an' all the other 
groceries! 

Hugh. Aye, ye'Q get no blessin' from such worldliness. 

Neu. [Absent-4nindedly.] Maybe not, but ye will get a din- 
ner from that unblessed worldliness an' find no fault, I'm 
thinkin'. [Her hand lingering on the book, which she opens.] But 
sach wonderful theology I An' such eloquence I Such an under- 
standin' of sin ! Such glowin' pictures of Babylon I 

Hugh. Aye, hot ! I tell ye, Neli, there's no man in the par- 
ish has such a gift of eloquence as Deacon Roberts or such the- 
ology. In all Wales ye'll not find stronger theology than his. 

Neli. Ye have no need to tell me that ! [Looking for a place 
in iMch to hide the book until she returns.] Have I not a deep 
an' proper admiration I'or theology ? Have I not had one min- 
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ister an' five deacons an' a revivalist in my family, to say notliiii' 
at all of one composer of hymns ? 

Hugh. Yiss, yiss. Aye» 'tis a celebrated family. I am no 
sayin' anythin' against your family. 

NiBii. Then what? 

Hugh. [Pleadifigly,] Deacon Roberts has great fire with 
which to save souls. We're needin' that book on Babylon's 
wickedness. Give it back to me, Neli I 

NiBii. Oh» ayel [Lookg at htuband.] I'm not sayin' but 
that ye are wicked, Hugh, an' needin' these essays* for ye have 
no ministers and deacons and hynm composers among your kin. 

Hugh. [TriumjAanily,] Aye, aye, that's it! That's it! 
An' the more need have I to read till my nostrils are full of the 
smoke of — of Babylon. 

Neli. [Ahteni-mindMy fucking book away on %h^ as sh 
talka,] Aye, but there has been some smoke about Deacon 
Boberts's reputation which has come from some fire less far 
away than Babylon. 

Hugh. "What smoke ? 

Nkzj. [Effasivdy.] Well, I am thinkin' about my eggs which 
vanished one week ago to-day. There was no one in that momin' 
but Deacon Boberts. Mrs. Jones the Wash had come for her 
soap an' gone before I filled that basket with ^ggs. 

Hugh. [Watehing her covertly, standing on Hploe and eraning 
his neck as she stows away hook.] Yiss, yiss I 

Nsu. [Slyly.] Ask Deacon Boberts if cats steal eggs what- 
ever? 

Hugh. [Repeating.] It cats steal eggs, if cats steal eggs. 

Nku. Aye, not if eggs steal cats. 

Hugh. [Craning neck.] Yiss, 3dss, if eggs steal cats ! 

Nxu. Hugh — iel Now ye'U never get it correct itfeain! 
Tis if eats steal eggs. 

Hugh. [Sidkily.] Well, Tm no carin' about cats with heaven 
starin' me in the face. 
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[NTsu hams ahotd swiftly toiih ih$ quiek^ sudden moiions 
^araeUrigHe cf her, and Hugh shrinka into himaeff. 
She ehakee her finger at him and goes over to kiss him, 
NsLE. Hughie, lad, ye're not to^touch the book while I am 
gone to market. 
Hugh. Nay, nay, certainly not ! 

NxLi. And ye're to be on the lookout for Mrs. Jones the 
Wash, for Mrs. Jenkins the Midwife — Jane Elin has a new baby, 
an' it'fl be needin* somethin'. [Pomting to counter.] Here is 
everythin' plainly marked. Ye're no to undersell or give away 
anythin'. D'ye hear ? 
Hugh. Aye, I hear I 

Nxu. An' remember where the tobacco is, for this is the 
day Tom Morris the Sheep comes in. 
Hugh. Aye, in the glass jar. 
Nku. Good-by. I will return soon. 
HuGB. [Indifferently.] Good-by. 

[NsLi leaxfee by door at back centre. Immediately Hugh 
steals toward the shdoes where she hid the book. 
Nsu. [Thrusting Head back in.] Mind, Hughie lad, no 
leadin' — ^nay, not even any theology ! 

Hugh. [Stepping quieldy away from shdoes and repeating par* 
rctlike.] Nay, nay, no readin', no sermons, not even any the- 
ologyl 
Nsu. An' no salvation till I come back ! 

[She smiles, withdraws head, and is gone. Hugh starts 

forward, ooUidea dumsUy with the counter in his eager" 

ness, knocks the basket cf eggs with his dbow, upsetting 

it. Seoeral eggs break. He shakes his head ruefully at 

the mess and as ruefully at the counter. He finds book 

and hugs it greedily to him. 

Hugh. [Mourr^ully.] Look at this I TVhat did I say but 

that there was no salvation sellin' groceries ! If Neli could but 

lee those eggs ! [He goes behind counter and gets out a box of 
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eggsp from tokiek he r^fiUa the basket. The hn^ten eggs he leaves 
unbmched upon the floor » He opens his volume of senwms and 
seats himself by a UtUe thre&Jegged iaUe near the fire. He sighs in 
happy anticipation. Hearing a slight noise, he looks suspiciously 
at door, gets up, tiptoes across floor to street door, and locks ii 
quietly. An expression of triumph cnerspreads his face.] Da, if 
customers come» they will think no one is at home whatever, an' 
I can read on ! [He seats himself at little three-legged table, opens 
volume, smooths over its pages lovingly, and begins to read slowly 
and halting over syUaMes.] The smoke of Ba-by-lon was hot — 
scorclun* hot. An' 'twas filled with Ba-ba-ba-baal stone?, slimy 

an* scorchin' hot also 

[There is the sound offset coming up the shop steps, followed 
by a hand trying the door-knob. Hugh looks up from, 
his sermons, an expression cf innocent triumph on his 
face. The door-knob is tried again, the door rattled. 
[Then some one rings the shop door-bell. 
Mbs. Jones thb Wash. [Calling.] Mrs. Williams, mum, 
have ye any soap? [No answer* Catting.] Mrs. Williams! 
Mrs. Williams! 

[Hugh nods approvingly and lifts his volume to read. 
1£bs. Jones the Wash. Where are they all whatever? I 
will just look in at the window. [A large, kindly face is anxioudy 
fiattened against the window. At that Hugh drops in consterna- 
tion under the three-legged table.] Uch, what's that shadow skip- 
pin' under the table ? No doubt a rat after the groceries. Mrs. 
Williams, mum, Mrs. Williams ! Well, indeed, they're out. 

[She pounds once more on the door with a heasyfist, rings^ 
and then goes. Suddenly the door back centre opens, and 
Neu Williams appears. 
Neu. [She does not see Hugh and peers around for &m.] 
What is all that bell-ringing about? 

[Hugh crawls out from under the tabie., 
Hugh. Hush, she's gone ! 
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Nxu. [Avuaedt and uhirpering to hen^,] Under the table I 

Hugh. [Ruinff and putting up hia hand at a sign for her to 
keep tHenL] Nay, 'twas Mrs. Jones the Wash oome to buy her 
soap whatever I 

Neu. Aye, well, why didn't she oome in whatever? 

Hugh. [Wkiapering,] I locked the door, Nell, so I could fin- 
ish leadin' those essays whatever I An' then she looked in at 
the window, an' I had to get under the table. 

Neu. [Indignantly,] Locked the door against a customer, 
an' after all I said I An' crawled under a table I Hugh Wil- 
liams, your wits are goin' quite on the downfall ! 

Hugh. [In a tokieper.] Aye, but Neli, those essays — an' I 
thought ye had gone to market. 

Nile. I had started, but I came back for my purse* Put 
down that book t 

Hugh. Aye, but, Neli 

Nsu. [Angrily.] Much less of heaven an' much more of 
earth is what I need in a husband ! Ye have sent away a cus- 
tomer; very like Mrs. Jones the Wash after soap will go else- 
where. 

Hugh. Aye, but Neli • • . 

[Steps are heard approoMng. 

Nbli. Get up ! Some one is coming. 
[HnoH gets up very unwillingly. 

HuoB. [Whispering still,] Aye, but Neli • • • 

Nsu. [Angrily.] Put down that book, I say ! [She crunches 
(mr some eggshells.] Eggs ? Broken ? 

Hugh. [Putting down hook.] Aye, Neli, my elbow an* the 
^^ in Babylon . . . 

Nku. [Sarcastically.] Aye, I see beasts in Babylon here to- 
gether — doleful creatures smearin' one an' sixpence worth of 
eggs all over the floor. An' a half-dozen eggs gone last week. 
[Wiping up eggs.] An' Fm to suppose Babylon had something 
to do with that half-dosen eggs, too? They were put in the 
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basket after Mrs. Jones the Wash had left whateTer» an' before 
Deacon Boberts came. 

Hugh. Neli, I did not say 

Nmj. [SHU angrUy.] Well, indeed* unlock that door 1 
Hugh. [Ooing to unlock door,] But, Nell . • . 
Nxu. [Disappearing through door back eenire,] Not a word ! 
Your mind has gone quite on the downfall — loddn' doors against 
your own bread and butter an' soi^. 

Hugh. [Unlocking door BuUefdy,] But, Neli, salvation an' 
soap • • • 
Nsu. [SnappUy.] Salvation an' soap are as thick as thieves, 
Hugh. But, Neli, a man is his own master. 
Nxu. Yiss, I see he is ! 

[Nbu goes out, elamming door noitUy, 
Hugh. Dear anwyl, she seems angry I 

PIuGH opene street door Irft just as Nku goes out through 

kitchen, by door hack centre. Deacon Bobxbib eniers 

the door Hugh has unlocked. He looks at Hugh, smiles, 

and goes oeer to counter in a businesslike way. He is a 

stoui man, dressed in a black broadcloth cutaway coat, 

tight trousers, a drab vest, high collar and stock, woollen 

gloees, a muffler wound about his neck and face, and a 

tall Welsh beaver hat. Under his arm he carries a book, 

Deacox Robebtb. [Speaking qffectionatdy, puUing off his 

gloves, putting down book on counter, and beginning eagerly to 

touch the various groceries,] Essays on Babylon to-day, Hughie 

lad? 

Hugh. [Looking ahoutfor'SKU and speaking fretfuUy.] Nay. 

Deacox Boberts. [Unwinding his nuffler,] Ye look as if 

ye had been in {spiritual struggle. 

Hugh. [Drearily,] I have. 

Deacon Boberts. Well, indeed, Hughie, 'tis neither the 
angel nor the archfiend here now, nor for me any struggle except 
the struggle to both live an' eat well — ^ho I ho ! an* eat well, I say 
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—in Bala. [Laughs jonally.] Ho ! ho ! not bad, Hughie lad — 
live an* eat in Bala ! 

HuQH. [PaHenUy,] With that muffler around your head, 
deacon, ye are enough to frighten the devil out of Babylon. 

DsACON BoBJEBTB. [Unwinding laH lap cf muffler.] Yiss, 
yifls, Hughie lad. But I dunno but ye will understand better if 
I call myself, let us say the angel with the sickle — ^ho ! ho ! — ^not 
the angel of fire, Hughie, but the angel with the sharp sickle 
gatfaerin' the clusters of the vines of the earth. [Sudden change 
t/ nibjed.] Where is Neli ? 

HiTOH. [Vaeanily.] I dunno — ^yiss, yiss, at market 

DxACON BoBBBTS. [ChvckUng.] Dear, dear, at market— a 
fine day for marketing ! An' my essays on the Flamin' Wicked- 
ness of Babylon, Hughie lad, how are they ? Have ye finished 
them? 

HuQH. Nay, not yet 

Dkacon Bobbbts. [Looking over counter ^ touching one article 
tfier another a» he mentions U.] Pickled herrin' — grand but wet ! 
Pickles — dear me, yiss, Neli's — an' good ! Butter from Hafod-y- 
Porth — sweet as honey ! [He picks up a pat of btdter and sniffs 
it, drawing in kis breath loudly. He smiles with delight and lays 
down the butter. He takes off his hat and dusts it out inside. He 
puts his hat back on his headt smiles, chueUes, picks up butter, taps 
it thoughtful^ with two fingers, smells it and puis down the pat 
Ungeringly. He lifts up a haf cf Neu Williams's bread, glanc- 
ing from it to the butter.] Bread I Dear ine ! [His eyes glance 
on to codfish,] American codfish [picks up package and smacks 
his lips loudly], dear anwyl, with potatoes — [reads] ''Gloucester." 
[Reaches out and touches eggs qffectionatdy,] Eggs — are they 
fresh, Hugh? 

Hugh. [Dreamily,] I dunno. But I broke some of them. 
They might be! [Looks at floor. 

Deacon Bobsbts. Were ikey fresh? 

HuGB. I dunno. 
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DxAOON BoBJBBTB. [Shorjdy.] Dunno? About egggf 

[Picks up egg. 

Hugh. [TVtm&^si.] Nell's hens laid them. 

Deacon Bobkbtb. I see* Nell's hens laid 'em, an' you broke 
'em ! Admirable arrangement ! {BvHUng down the egg and fom- 
ing toward the ^leeae, speaks on impaHentiy,] Well, indeed then, 
were the hens fresh? 

Hugh. [More cheefftd.] Yiss, I think. Last week the bas- 
ket was grand an' full of fresh eggs» but they disappeared, aye» 
they did indeed. 

DsAcox RoBEBTB. [Storts.] Where did they go to? 

Hugh. [Injured.] How can I say ? I was here, an' I would 
have told her if I had seen, but I did not whatever. Nell re- 
proves me for too great attention to visions an' too little to the 



DsACON BoBSBTS. [Ckuddtng,] Aye, Hughie lad, such is 
married life ! Let a man marry his thoughts or a wife, for he 
cannot have both. I have chosen my thoughts. 

Hugh. But the cat 

DsACON BoBKBTS. [Btisldy.] Aye, a man can keep a cat 
without risk. 

Hugh. Nay, nay, I mean the cat took 'em. I dunno. That's 
it — [Hugh dvkhes his head, trying to reeall somethingJl Uch, 
that's it! Nell told me to remember to ask ye if ye thought 
eggs could steal a cat whatever. 

DsAcoN BoBXBTB. [PusML] Eggs steal a cat? 

Hugh. [Troubled.] Nay, nay, cats steal an ^g ? 

Dbacon Bobebtb. [StarUed and looking suspicUntdy at 
Hugh.] Cats ? What cats ? 

Hugh. [With solemnity.] Aye, but I told Neli Fm no carin' 
about cats with heaven starin' me in the face. Deacon Boberts, 
those essays are grand an' wonderful. 

DsACON BoBSBTB. [Rdieoed.] Yiss,yi88! Hughie lad, the- 
ology is a means to salvation an' sometimes to other ends, too. 
But there's no money in theology. [Sighs.] And a man must 
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live ! [Poinii to corroded dish cf pieided Herring^ miffing greedily.] 
Dear people, what beautiful herrin' ! [Wipes moietwre away from 
earners cf his mouth and picks up a fish from dish, holding H, drip* 
ping, by tail,] Pickled? 

HuQH. [LoMng at corroded dish.] Tuppence. 

Deacon Bobxstb. [ShorUy.] Dear to-day. 

Hugh. [Eyeing dish dreamHy.] Iduiino. Neli 

Dbacok Bobebts. [Eyes glittering, cutting straight through 
sentence and pointing to cheese,] Cheese? 

Hugh. A shillia', Fm thinkiii'. 

DSAOON ROBEBTB. A shillill\ Hugh? [DSAOON ROBSBTB 

I^ knife and drops it lightly on edge of cheese. The leaf it pares 
cff he picks up and thrusts into his mouth, greedily pushing in Ike 
crund^s. Then he pauses and looks slyly at Hugh.] Was it six- 
pence ye said, Hugh? 

Hugb. [Gazing touHsrdthefire and the volume qf essays.] Yiss, 
sixpence, I think. 
Deacx>n Roberts. [Saroastieany.] Still too dear, Hugh ! 
Hugh. [Sighing.] I dunno, it might be dear. [With mora 

animation.] Deacon, when Babylon fell 

Deacon Roberts. [Wipes his mouth and, interrupHng'BxjQn, 
speaks decisively.] No cheese. [He removes his tall Welsh beaver 
hat, mops off his bald whUe head, and, pointing up to the shelves, 
begins to dust out inside of hatband again, hut with a deliberate air 
cf preparation.] What is that up there, Hughie lad ? 

Hugh. [Trying to follow the direction qf the big red wavering 
forefinger.] Ye mean that ? ABC In-f ants* Food, I think. 

DsAcoK Roberts. [Oivvng his hat a final wipe.] Nay, nay, 
not for me, Hughie lad! Come, come, brush the smoke of 
bumin' Babylon from your eyes ! In a minute I must be goin' 
heydk to my study, whatever. An* I have need of food I 

[Hugh takes a dunr and mounts it. The Deacon UxAs at 
Hugh's back, puts his hand down on the cottnter, and 
pides up an egg from the basket. Be holds it to the light 
and squints through it to see whether it is fresh. Then he 
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turns it lamgly tsfott tn hUfat palm, makes a dexterous 
haekward motion and slides it «ito his €oat4a U poekeL 
This he follows wiA two more eggs for same eoat4ail and 
three for other — in aU haff a dosen, 

Hugh. [Dreamily pointing to tin.] bit Yankee oom? 

Dbagon Robxbtb. [To Bugh*s back, and dipping w aeeond 
egg.] Nay, nay, not that, Hughk lad, that tin above I 

HuQH. [Absent-mindedly touching Hn.] Is it oz tongue? 

DsAOON BoBXBTB. [Slipping in third egg and uot eeen looting 
up.] Oxtongue, lad? Nay, nothin' so large aa that. 

Hugh. [Dreamily readnng up higher^ American condensed 
m-m-mHk ? Yiss, that's what it is. 

Deacon Bobebtb. [Slipping in fourth egg^ Condensed 
milk, Hughie ? Back to infants* food again. 

HuoH. [StretMng up almost to hie fuU length €md holding down 
tin with tips qf long white finger.] Kippert henrin' ? Is it that? 

Dkacon Bobebtb. [Slipping in fifth egg.] Nay, nay, a little 
further up, if you please. 

HiTOH. [Qasping^ hd stiB readnng up and reading^ Uto — 
U-to-pi-an Tinned Sausage. Is it that ? 

Deacon Bobebtb. [Slipping in sixth egg with an air qf final- 
ity and triumph^ and lifting his hat from the counter.] Nay, nay, 
not that, Hughie lad. Why do ye not begin by askin* me what 
I want ? Ye' ve no gift for sellin' groceries whatever. 

Hugh. [Surprised.] Did I not ask ye ? 

Deacon Bobebtb. Nay. 

Hugh. What would Neli say whatever? She would never 
forgive me. 

Deacon Bobebtb. [Amiaiiy.] Wdl, I foigive ye, Hugbie 
lad. Tis a reUsh Fm needin' ! 

Hugh. [Belieoed.] Well, indeed, a reUsh ! We have relkbes 
on that shelf above, I think. [Readies up hut pauses hdpUe^^ 
I must tell Neli that these shelves are not straight. 

[Disxy and dinging to the shdsee^ his hade UitheTywAGcxs. 
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Db40on Bobkbtb. [Picking up a pound qf butter wr ap ped in 
frint paper.] Is it up there? 

Hugh. No, I think, an' the shelves are not fast whatever. 
I must tell Neli. They go up like wings. [Trying to reach to a 
hctde juet above him.] Was it English or American? 

Dmaoos BoBMutB. [PutHng the pound qf butter in hie hat and 
Ua hat on hie head] American, Hughie lad. 

[At that inetant there ie a noise from the inner kUchenf and 
NsLi WnjiTAMH opene the door. The Dsacon tume, 
and their glances meet and cross. Each understands per* 
feetly uhat the other has seen. Neli Williamb has 

» 

thrown off her red doak and taken off her Welsh beoper 
hat. She ie dreesed in a short fuU skirt, white stockings , 
dogs on her feet, a striped apron, tight bodice, fichu, short 
deeves, and white cap on dark hair. 
Nsu. [Slowly.] Uchl The deacon has what he came for 
whatever I 

Hugh. [Turning to contradict his wtfe.] Nay, Neli — [Los- 
ing his balance on chair, tumbles off, and, with arm flung out to 
soee hvnsdf, strikes dish of pidded herring. The herring and brine 
fy in every direction, spraying the Dsacox and Hughis; the bowl 
spins madly, dipping and reedteing on the Hoar. For a few seconds 
nothing ie audible except the bowl revobing on the flagstones and 
Huami: picking himedf up and sneezing behind the counter.] 
Achoo ! Achoo ! Dear me, Neli — ^Achoo ! 

Neli. [Ooing quiddy to husband and beginning to wipe brine 
from huAand's forehead and cheeks; at the same time has her back 
to the Dbacon and forming soundless letters with her lips, she jerks 
her head toward the D^cas.] B-U-T-T-E-R! 

Hugh. [Drearily. ] Better? Aye, I'm better. It did not 
hurt me whatever. 

Nxu. [Jerking head backwards toward Deacon Bobsbib» 
and again forming letters with lips.] B-U-T-T-E-B ! 
Huoa. What, water? Nay, I don't want any water. 
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Dbacon Bobebtb. [Coughing, UL at ease and glancing nu- 
pieiouely at bowl that haa come (o red near hie leg.] Ahem ! Tia 
cold here, Mrs. Williams^ mum» an' I must be movin' on. 
Nbu. [Savagely to Dbacon.] Stay where ye are whatever! 
DsAcoN RoBSBTB. [Unoocustomed to being epohen to tku toag 
by a woman,] Well, indeed, mum, I oould stay, but Fm thinkm' 
'tis cold an' — ^I'd better go. 

Neli. [Again eavagdy,] Nay, stay I Stay for — for what ye 
came for whatever ! 

[Nbu looke ckaUengingly at the Dbacon. Then ehe goet 
on wiping brine canf idly from kuaband's hair and from 
behind hie ears. The Deacon coughs and pushes bowl 
away with the toe of his boot. 
Deacon Robebtb. [Smiling.] Tis unnecessary to remain 
then, mum. 
Nbu. [To Hugh.] What did he get ? 
Hugh. [Sneezing,] N — n — ^Achoo ! — nothin' ! 
Deacon Robebts. [With sudden interest, looking at ihejioor.] 
Well, indeed ! 
Neu. [Suspiciously,] What is it? 

[He reaches down wiih difficulty to a small thick puddle on 

the floor just beneath his left coat4ail. He aims a red 

forefinger at it, lifts himself, and sucks fingertip. 

Deacon Robebts. [Smiling.] Ahem, Mrs. Williams, mum, 

'tis excellent herrin' brine ! [From the basket on the counter he 

picks up an egg, which he tosses lightly and replaces in basket.] A 

beautiful fresh egg, Mrs. Williams, mum. I must be steppin' 

homewards. 

Hugh. [Struggling to speak just as Nbu reaches his nose, 

wringing it vigorously as she wipes U,] Aye, but Neli, I was just 

tellin' ye when I fell that I oould not find the deacon's relish — 

ttch, achoo ! achoo ! 

Deacon Robebtb. [With finality, tossing the egg in airf 
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it and putting ii hack in htukd^ Well» indeed* mum, I 
must be steppin* homewards now. 

[Neu'b (fianoe tula on fire hunting en dfhsr nde cf room. 
She jnda down wet doth. She tume aquardy on ike 
Deacon. 

Nkii. YlhaX is your haste, Mr. Roberts? Please to go to 
the fire an* wait ! I can find the relish. 

DsACON BoBEBTB. [HoMy^ Nay, nay, mum. I have no 
need any more — [Cough8,\ ExoeUent herrin' brine. 

[Qoea toward door. 

Nsu. [roHtTGH.] Take him to the fire, Hugh. 'Tisaoold 
day whatever ! [Ineinxiatingly to Deacon.] Have ye a reason 
for wantin' to go, Mr. Roberts? 

Deacon Bobebtb. [Going^ Nay, nay, mum, none at all! 
But, I must not trouble ye. ^Tis too much to ask, an' I have 
no time to spare an' 

Nell [Interrupting and not without acerbity.] Indeed, Mr. 
Boberts, sellin' what we can is our profit. [To Hugh, who obedi- 
ently takes Deacon hy arm and puUs kim toward fire,] Take him 
to the foe, hid. [To Deacon.] What kind of a relish was it, 
did ye say, Mr. Roberts? 

Deacon Robebib. [Hamng a tug cf war with Hugh.] Tis 
sn Indian relish, mum, but I cannot wait. 

Hugh. [Pulling harder,] American, ye said. 

Deacon Robebib. [HaetUy,] Yiss, yiss, American Indian 
relish, that is. 

Neu. Tut, 'tis our specialty, these American Indian reUshes ! 
We have severaL Sit down by the fire while I look them up. 
[Wickedly,] As ye said, Mr. Roberts, 'tis cold here this mom- 
ing. 

Deacon Robebtb. There, Hughie lad, I must not trouble 
ye. [Looki at dock,] 'Tis ten minutes before twelve, an' my 
dinner will be ready at twelve. [PuUs harder. 

Neli. [To Hugh.] Keep him by the fire, lad. 
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DZACOK BoBEBTB. There, Hughie lad, let me go! 

[But Hugh holda on, and the DBiLOON*B coal beffuu to oom 
qff. 

Neli. [SareasHoaUy.] ThereUak — ^American ladian, ye said, 
I think — ^will make your dimier taste find and grand ! 

Dbacon Bobebts. [Finding that without leamng Ms ooai be- 
hind he is unable to go, he glowers at Hugh and speake eweeU^ to 
Nell] 'Tis a beautiful clock, Mrs. Williams, mum. But I 
haven't fiye minutes to spare. 

Nbu. [Keeping a aharp lookout on the rim cf the Deacon's 
hat.] Well, indeed, I can find the relish in just one minute. 
An' ye'll have abundance of tune left. 

Deacokt Robebtb. [Trapped^ and gadng at dock with fine air 
qf indifference,] Tis a clever, shinin' lookin' dock whatever, 
Mrs. Williams, mum. 

Neli. Have ye any recollection of the name of the maker 
of the relish, Mr. Roberts? 

Deacon Bobebts. [Putting hie hands behind him anxioiaiy 
and parting his freighted ooat4aUs with care; then, revobnng, pre- 
senting his back and one large, wdl^set, bright-colored patch to the 
fire,] Nay, I have forgotten it, Mrs. Williams, mum. 

Neli. Too bad, but I'm sure to find it. [She mounts upon 
chair. At this moment the shop door-iell rings violently, andAere 
enters Mbs. JoNsa the Wash, very fat and very joUy. She is 
dressed in short shirt, veryfuU, clogs on her feet, a bodice made qf 
striped Welsh flannel, a shabby kerchirf, a cap on her head, and 
over this a shawl, Neli turns her head a litUe,] Aye, Mrs. Jones 
the Wash, in a minute, if you please. Sit down until I find 
Deacon Boberts's relish whatever. 

Mbs. Jones the Wash. [Sits down on cAou* by door hack 
centre and folds her hands over her stomach,] Yvas, yiss, mum, 
thank you. Fve come for soap. I came onoe before* but no 
one was in. 

Neli. Toobadl 

Mbs. Jones the Wash. An' I looked in at the window an' 
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saw nothin' but a akippin' shadow looked like a zat. Have ye 
any rata* Mis. Williams^ mum, do ye think? 

Neli. Have I any tats ? Well, indeed, 'tia that Fm wantin' 
to know, Mrs. Jones the Wash I 

Mbs. Jonzb thb Wium. Well, I came back, for the water is 
eatin' the soap to-day as if 'twere sweets — aye, 'tis a very meltin' 
day for soap ! [Laughs, 

DxAcoN BoBSBiB. 'Tis sweet to be dean, Mrs. Jones the 
Waah. 

Mas. JoNXB THB Wash. [Laughing,] Yias, yiss. Deacon 
Boberts, there has many a chapel been built out of a washtub, 
aa' many a prayer risen up from the suds ! 

Deacon Bobxbts. [Solemnly.] Aye, Mrs. Jones the Wash, 
'tis holy work, washin' is very holy work. 

Mas. JoNiB THB Wash. [Touched.] Yiss, yiss, I thank ye. 
Deacon Roberts. 

Dbacon Robbbtb. Well, I must be steppin' homeward now. 

Nxu. [Fimdy,] Nay, Mr. Boberts, Z am searchin' on the 
shelf where I think that American Indian relish is. Ye act as if 
ye had some cause to hurry, Mr. Roberts. Wait a moment, if 
you please. 

Deacon Robbbtb. Well, indeed, but I am keepin' Mrs. 
Jones the Wash waitin' f 

Nell [7*o Mbs. Jonbs.] Ye are in no haste? 

Mbs. Joqnbb thb Wash. [Thoroughly comfortable and happy.] 
Nay, mum, no haste at all. I am havin' a rest, an' 'tis grand 
an' warm here whatever. 

Neu. [Malieunuly to Dbacon.] Does it fed hot by the fire ? 

Deacon Robbbtb. [Experiencing nood seneatione on the 
crown qfhie bald head.] Mrs. Williams, mum, 'tis hot in Y G^gin, 
but as with Uanydl Churchyard, Y Gegin is only the portal to 
a hotter an' a bigger place where scorchin' flames bum forever 
an' forever. Proverbs saith, *'Hell an' destruction are never 
full" What, then, shall be the fate of women who have no wis- 
dom, Mrs. Williams, mum? 
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Neli. [SearMngfor rdith.] Aye, what? Wdl, indeed, the 
men must know. 

Mbb. JoNxa THB Wash. [Nodding her head appreciaiwdy ai 
Hugh.] Such eloquence, Mr. Williams! Aye, who in chapel 
has such grand theology as Deacon Roberts ! 

[She eighe. The beil ringa violently again, and Tom Mob- 
BIS THB Sheep enters. He ia dressed in gaiters, a shep- 
herd^s doak, etc,, etc. He carries a crook in his hand. 
He is a griaade-haired, rosy-faced old nuai, raw-ioned, 
strong, and awkward, with a kaff-eamest, haJf-fooUsh look, 

Nezj. [Looking around,\ Aye, Tom Morris the Sheep, come 
in an' sit down. I am lookin' out an American Indian relish for 
the deacon. 

Tom Mobbib the Sheep. Yiss, mum. lamwantin'tobuy 
a little tobacco, mum. Tis lonely upon the hillsides with the 
sheep, whatever. 

Deacon Robebtb. [HastHy,] I must go now, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, mum, an' ye can wait on Tom Morris. 

Tom Mobbib the Sheep. Nay, nay, Mr. Roberts, sir, there 
is no haste. 

Neu. [7*0 Tom Mobbib.] Sit down there by the door, if yon 
please. 

[Tom Mobbib seats kims^ on other side qf door by hack 
centre, 

Tom Mobbib the Sheep. Yiss, mum. [TouAes his fare-' 
lock to Mrs. Joivbb the Wash.] A grand day for the clothes, 
Mrs. Jones, mum. 

Mrs. Jones the Wash. IHss, yias, an' as I was just sayin' 
'tis a meltin' day for the soap I 

Neu. [Significantly,] An' perhaps 'tis a meltin' day for 
Bomethin' besides soap ! [She looks at Deaoon. 

Hugh. [Earnestly,] Yiss, yiss, for souls, meltin' for souls, I 
am hopin'. [Picking up the book from the littie three4egged table, 
and speaking to the Deacon.] They are enlargin' the burial 
ground in Uanycil Churchyard — achoo ! achoo ! 
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Dbaoon Bobertb. [Sly^ wumng a siep away from fin,] 
They're only enkrgin' hell, Hughie lad, an' in that place they 
always make room for all. [He casts a stabbing look at Neli. 
Mas. JoNBB TBS Wash. [Nodding hsad.] True, true, room 
for all ! [CkuMing.] But 'twould be a grand place to dry the 
clothes in I 

Deacon Bobkekts. [Severdy,] Mrs. Jones, mum, hell is 
paved with words of lightness. 

Hugh. [Looking up from hooh^ his face expressing ddight.] 
Deacon Boberts, I have searched for the place of hell, but one 
book sayeth one thing, an' another another. Where is hell? 
Tom Morbib the Sheep. Aye, where is hell? 

[The beU rings moienUy. AU start except Neli. Mbb. 
Jenkimb the Midwife enters. She is an old tooman^ 
ukUe-hmred^ and with a commanding^ somewhat disagree^ 
able expression on her face. She wears a doak and blade 
Welsh beaver and walks with a stick, 
Neli. Yiss, yias, Mrs. Jenkins the Midwife, I am just lookin' 
oat a relish for the Deacon. Sit down by the fire, please. 

Mas. jENKnra the Midwite. [Seating hersdf on other side 
of fire.] Aye, mum, I've come for pins; I'm in no haste, 
mum. 
Neu. Is it Jane Elin's baby? 

MJBB. Jenkinb the Midwife. Aye, Jane Elin's, an' 'tis my 
aizth hundredth birth. 
Hugh. We're discussing the place of hell, Mrs. Jenkins, mum. 
Mbs. Jenkins the Midwife. Well, indeed, I have seen the 
place of hell six hundred tunes then. [Coughs and nods her head 
up and down oeer stick,] Heaven an' hell Fm thinldn' we have 
with us here. 

H170H. Nay, nay, how could that be? Tell us where is the 
place of hell. Deacon Boberts. 

[All listen with the most intense interest, 
I>EACON BoBEBTB. [Nodding.] Aye, the place of hell — 
l^topping suddenly^ a terrified look on his face, as the butter Hides 
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againH Ae fanoard rim qf hu Acrf, abnod knodeing U qff, then going 
on Vfiik neek riQtd and head ttmdgkt up] to me is known where is 
that place — ^their way is dark an' slippety; they go down into 
the depths, an' their soul is melted because of trouble. 

Nioj. [Pounng mstpUoeMy^ Aye» 'tis my idea of heD what- 
ever with souls meltin', Mr, Roberts ! 

Hugh. [TeoMe vnA expedation.] Tell us where is that pkce! 

Dbaoon Robxbtb. [Neck rigid^ head unmovedp and voice 
quendout*] Yiss» yiss. [Putting hi» hand up and letting it down 
qmddy.] Ahem I Ye believe that it rains in Bala? 

Hugh. [Eyee on Dkacokt, tit chUdUhe faith,] I do. 

Mbs. Jxnkznb ths MiDWzrB. Yiss* yias, before an' after 
every birth whatever I 

Mbs. Jokbb thx Wash. Yis8» yiss, who would know better 
than I that it rains in Bala? 

Tom Mobbib thb Shxbp. Aye, amen, it rains in Bala upon 
the hOls an' in the valleys. 

DtiAxxxs RoBBBis. Ye believe that it can lain in Bala both 
when the moon ia full an' when 'tis new? 

Hugh. [EameeUy.] I do. 

Mbs. Jokbb thb Wash. [Wearily. ] Yiss, any time. 

Tom Mobbis thb Shbbp. Aye, all the tune. 

Mbs. Jxnsxnb thb Mmwzra. Yiss, yiss, it rams ever an' 
fc»everf 

Nxu. [Forgetting the reUeh eeareh.] WdQ, indeed, 'tis true it 
ooft rain in Bala at any time an' at all times. 

Dhaoon Robhbtb. [Paying no attention to NetL] Ye believe 
that Tomen-y-Bala is Ararat? 

Hugh. [ClutMng hie book more HghUy and epeainng in a 
^Mtper,] Yiss. 

Mbs. Jokbb tbx Wash. Ay^ 'tis true. 

Mbs. Jxmkxnb thb Mmwnrs. Yiss, the Hill of Bala ia 
Ararat. 

Tom Mobbib thb Shbbp. Yiss, I have driven the sheep oyer 
it whatever more than a hundred times. 
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NxLL IBalh handa on eounter, leaning fonoard, ttdening to 
Dsacqn'b VKfda.] Aye, Charlei-y-Bala said ao. 

Deacon Bobkbib. [/StiB v'i^'i^^ Nsu an^ Anp^rui^ Air eoof- 
ioSlM carrfvlBy,] Ye bdiere, good people, that the Druids called 
Noah ''Tegid/' aa* that those who were saved were cast up on 
T(Hnen-y-Bala? 

Htjoh. Amen, I do ! 

Vjuu Jmaasm thb MmwzrB. [Nodding her M head.] Aye, 
'tistrae. 

Mbs. Joms THB Wash. Yiss, yiss. 

Toic MoBBiB THS Shxbp. Amen, 'tis so. 

Dbacon Bobkbtb. [Moving a few etepa away from Ae fire^ 
standing eidewise^ and lifting hand to head, thecking it in midair^ 
An' ye know that Bala has been a lake, an' Bala will become a 
lake? 

Hugh. Amen, I dol 

Neu. [Aeeentingfor ihefint time.] Tiss, 'tis true— that is. 

Mas. Jomos thb Wash. Dear anwyU yias I 

Dbacon Bobbbtb. [With warning gedure toward window^ 
Hefl is out there — ^movin' beneath Bala Lake to meet all at their 
comin'. [Raieee hie voice euddenly,] Bed-hot Baal stones will 
iail upon your heads — ^Baal stones. Howl ye ! [Shouting loudly.] 
Mdtin' stones smellin' of the bullocks. Howl, ye sinners I 
[CUuping hie hande together deeperately.] Scorchin' hot — Oo— 1> 
--0— Howl ye.*— howl ye! [The Dbacon'b hat ewaya, and he 
jame U down more tightly on hie head. Undaeping hie hande and 
(uif stirring up the contente of a jntdding^dieh.] 'Bound an' round 
like this I Howl, ye sinners, howl ! 

[AU moan and eway to and fro exeept Nbu. 

Nbu. [SeepHoaUy.] TVhat is there to fear? 

liBB. Jenxinb THB MiDWira. [Qroamng.] Nay, but what is 
there not to fear? 

liBB. JoNBB THB WiUBB. Aye, outermost darkness. Ocfa! 
Och! 

Tom Mobbib thb Shbbp. Have mercy I 
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DxACOK BoBBBTB. [ShaiOing again.] Get ready! Lift up 
your eyes ! [Wdsh beaoer almoH falls qff and is set straight in a 
iwinlding.] Beg for mercy before the stones of darkness bum 
thee, an* there is no water to oool thy tongue, an' a great gulf is 
£xed between thee an* those who might help thee ! 

Neli. [Spellbaund by the Deaoon's eloquence and now Mid' 
ous to hat, etc,] Yiss, yiss, 'tis true, 'tis very true ! 

[She steps down from chair and places hands on counter. 

Dkacon Bobkrts. [His face eonmdsed^ shofuHng dired&y at 
her.] Sister, hast thou two eyes to be cast into heQ fire ? 

Neli. [Terr^ied and swept along by his eloquenee.] Two eyes 
to be burned? 

[All lower their heads, groaning and roMng to and fro. 

D^ACOH BoBERTB. [The butter trvMing down his face, ydling 
with sudden molenoe.] Hell is here an' now. Here in Bab, here 
in Y Gegin, here with us ! Howl ye I Howl, ye sinners ! 
[All moan together* 

HtTGB. [Whispering.] Uch, here ! 

Mbs. Jenkznb the Midwife. Yiss, here! 

Mas. JoNEB THE Wabh. Yiss. 

Tom Mobbis THE Sheep. [Terrified.] Aye. Amen! Yiss! 

Neli. [Whispering.] Here in Y Gegin ! 

Dbacok Bobebtb. [Clapping his hands to his face.] Stones 
of Baal, stones of darkness, slimy with ooze, red-hot oose, thick 
vapors! Howl ye, howl, ye sinners! [AU moan and groan. 
Takes a glance at dock, passes hand over face and runs on madly, 
neck rigid, eyes staring, fat red cheeks turning to purple.] Midday, 
not midnight, is the hour, of hell; its sun never sets ! But who 
knows when comes that hour of hell ? 

Neij. [Taking hands from counter and crossing them as As 
whispers.] Who knows? 

All. [Oroaning.] Who knows? 

Hugh. [Voice quavering and lifting his Wd^ essays.] Who 
knows? 

Deacon Bobebtb. [Big yellow drops pouring down his face. 
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kit vokefutt qf angmah,] I will tell ye when is tlie hour of hell. 
[He jtoints to ihs dock.] Is one the hour of hell? Nay. Two? 
Nay. Three? No, not three. Four? Four might be the hour 
of hell, but 'tis not. Five? Nor Rvet indeed. Six? Nay. 
Sevea? Is seven the hour, the awful hour? Nay, not yet. 
Eight? Is eight the hour — an hour bright as this bright hour? 
Nay, eight is not. [The DoAcoir shauit in a mighty toioe and 
jmia with a red finger at the dock,] Tis comin' ! 'Tis comin\ I 
say ! Howl ye, howl I Only one minute more ! Sinners, sin« 
ners, lift up your eyes ! Cry for mercy ! [AU groan.] Cry for 
mercy! When the dock strikes twelve, 'twill be the hour of 
heD! Fix your eyes upon the dock! Watch! Count! Lis* 
ten! 'Tis strikin'« The stroke! The hour is here ! 

[All dropped on their knees and turned toward the dode^ 

their backs to the street door, are awaiting the awful stroke. 

The book has fallen from Hugh's hands. Neu's hands 

are dendied. Mrs. Jenkimb the Midwife is nodding 

her old head. Mrs. Jones the Wash on her knees^ her 

face upturned to the clocks is rubbing up and down her 

thighs f as tf at the business of washing. Tom Mobrib 

THE Sheep t* prostrate and making a strange huxxing 

sound between his lips. The wheels qf the dever old time^ 

piece whir and turn. Then in the silent noonday the 

harsh striking begins: One, Ttoo, Three, Four, Five, Six, 

Seven, Eight, Nine, Ten, Eleven, Twelve, 

Deacon Roberts. [Yelling suddenly in a loud and terrible 

9oiee.] Hell let loose! Howl ye! Howl, ye sinners! [AU 

^ooer their eyes. AU groan or moan. The dock ticks, the flame in 

^ grate flutters, Neu'b bosom rises and falls heavily.] Lest worse 

happen to ye, sin no more ! 

[The Deacon looks at them all qmetly. Then he l^ his 
hands in sign qf blessing, smiles and vanishes silently 
through street door. AU remain stationary in their ter- 
ror. Nothing happens. But at last 'SuLifearfuUy, sHU 
spellbound by the Deacon's eloquence, lifts her eyes to 
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Ae dock. Then andumdy Ae iurm a Utde toward A$ 
fire and Ae plaee of Discos Bobkbib. 

Nxu. UchI [ShedandaonherfeeianderieioiuL] 11ieDe»- 
ocm is gone! 

Hugh. [Raising hu ejfei.] Uch, whatisit? Babyloo 

Nxu. Babykm nothing I [She wrinffa ker handi. 

Mbb. JxNXZNB THS MmwzrB. [Oroaning.] Is he dead? Is 
he dead? 

Neu. [With sudden pbmge toward the door,] Uch, ye old 
hypocrite, ye villain I Uch» my butter an* my ^gs, my butter 
an' my eggs! 

[Neu throws open Ae door and Jams it to after her as As 
pursues the Dbacok out into Ae bright midday sunshine. 

Mbb. Jenkins the Mmwmo. WeD, indeed, what is it? 
Has she been taken? 

Mbb. Jones the Wash. [OeUing up heavily,] Such movin' 
eloquence ! A saintly man is Deacon Boberts ! 

Tom Mobbib the Sheep. Aye, a saintly man is Deaam 
Boberts! 

Hugh. [Picking up his ho(A and speaking slowly.] Aye, do- 
quence that knoweth the place of hell even better than it know- 
eth Bala whatever I 

Mbb. Jenxinb THE Mmwm. [VerybusinessUke.] Aye, 'twas 
a treat — a rare treat ! But where's my pins now? 

Mbb. Joneb the Wmse. [Very businesdike.] Yiss, yiss, 
'twas a grand an' fine treat. But Fm wantin' my soap now. 

Tom Mobbib the Sheep. Have ye any tobacco, Hughie 
lad? 

« 

cubtain 
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WHERE BUT IN AMERICA* 

SCENE: Tke Eipenhagns dining-^room. 

TkeaaiaiHritetimtheEspenhapnedimng'foom. ItisfumMed 
wUhmodeiHaHeandr^nemenL There is a door, eenire^ lead- 
ing to the limng-foom^ and a swinging door^ trft, leading to the 
Menen* 

ThetabUisset^ond'BoBMaxandMoujmEsFmtmArsKttredisea^ 
end at their eeening meaL They are educatedt toeU4fred young 
Americans^ Bobbbt is a jdeasing, energetic business man 
qf thirty; Molejb an attracHee woman qf tweniy-fiee. The 
houMon cups are brfore them as the curtain rises. 

Bob. MoUiey I heard from the man who owns that house in 
EenHworth. He wants to sell the house. He won't rent. 

Moulds. I leally don't care» Bob. That house was too far 
from the station, and it had only one sleeping-porch, and you 
know I want white-enamelled woodwork in the bedrooms. But, 
Bob, Fve been terribly stupid 1 

Bob. How so, Mollie ? 

MoUiix. You remember the Bussells moved to Highland 
Park last spring? 

Bob. Yes; Ed Bussell rented a house that had just been 
baflt 

MoLUB. A perfectly darling little house ! And Fanny Rus- 
seD once told me that the man who built it will put up a house 
for any one who will take a five-year lease. And she says that 

* Copyzight, 1917. by Oicar M. Wolff. All ri^^ti reserved. 
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the man is very oompetent and th^ are umplj delighted with 
their place. 

Bob. Why don't we get in touch with the man ? 

MoLUB. Wasn't it stupid of me not to think about it? It 
just flashed into my mind this morning, and I sat down at onoe 
and sent a special-deliveiy letter to Fanny Russell. I asked her 
to tell me his name at once, and wh^e we can find him. 

Bob. Good ! You ought to have an answer by to-moRow 
or Thursday and we'll go up north and have a talk with him on 
Saturday. 

MoLUB. [With enihiuiasm.] Wouldn't it be wonderful if 
he'd build just what we want I Fanny Russell says eveiy detail 
of their house is perfect. Even the garage; they use it 

Bob. [InierrupHng.] MoUie, that's the one thing Fm afraid 
of about the North Shore plan. Fve said repeatedly that I 
don't want to buy a car for another year or two. But here you 
are, talking about a garage already. 

MoLiiE. But you didn't let me finish what I was saying. 
The Russells have fitted up their garage as a playroom for the 
children. If we had a garage we could do the same thing. 

Bob. Well, let's keep temptation behind us and not even 
talk to the man about a garage. If we move up north it must 
be on an economy basis for a few years; just a half-way st^ be- 
tween the apartment and the house we used to plan. You 
mustn't get your heart set on a car. 

MoLiJiB. I haven^t even thought of one, dear. [Bob and 
MoLUE have now boih finished the bouHlon course and lay down 
their spoons. Reaching out her hand to touch the table button, and 
at the same time leaning across the table and tipeoUng wery im^ 
pressiody.] Bob, I'm about to ring for Hilda ! 

Bob. What of it? 

MoLUB. [Decidedly and with a touch qf impaiieneeJl You 
know very well, what of it. I don't want E[ilda to hear us aaj 
one word about moving away from the South Side t 
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Bob. [PrctesUng.] ButMollie » 

Moujs. [InierrupHng hwrriMif and holding her fin/gtr to her 
Kpi in iMim^.] Past ! 

[The next tnstarU Hilda enters^ kft. She ie a tall, bhnde 
SfoedUh girl, about twenJty-fiee yeare M. She ie very 
pretty and carriee herself vM and looks particularly 
charming in a mavts dress, with white eoUars and et^ffs 
and a dainty waitresses aprcn. Every detail of her dress 
u is immaevlaie, 

HoLXOB. [Speaking the instant that Hilda appears and talking 
my rapidly all the time that Hilda remains in the room. While 
she speaks Molus watches Hilda rather than Bobebt, whom she 
pretends to he addressing.] Jn the last game Gert Jones was my 
partner. It was frame apiece and I dealt and I bid one no trump. 
I had a veiy weak no trump. TU admit that» but I didn't want 
them to win the rubber. Mrs. Stone bid two spades and Gert 
Jones doubled her. Mrs. Green passed and I simply couldn't 
go to three of anything. Mrs. Stone played two spades, doubled, 
and she made them. Of course, that put them out and gave 
them the rubber. I think that was a veiy foolish double of 
Gert Jones, and then she said it was my fault, because I bid one 
no trump. 

[As MoLUB begins her flow of words Bob first looks at her 
in open-mouthed astonishment. Then as he gradually 
comprehends that Molldd is merely talking against time 
he too turns his eyes to Hilda and watches her closely in 
her movements around the table. Meanwhile Hilda 
moves quietly and quiddy and pays no attention to any- 
thing except the work she has in hand. She carries a 
small serving4ray, and, as Mollib speaks, Hiij)A first 
takes the bouillon cups from the table, then brings the 
carving-knife and fork from the sideboard and places them 
before Bobebt, and then, with the empty bouillon cups, 
exits Uft. Bob and Molub are both watching Hilda as 
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she goes out. The ituUnU the door nringe ehut 
her^MohLnrelaxeivnihaeigh^andBoBManldtMeaeroet 
the table to speak. 
Bob. MoUie, why not be sensible about this thing ! Have a 
talk with Hilda and find out if she will move north with us. 

MoLUB. That's just like a man t Then we might not find 
a house to please us and Hilda would be dissatisfied and suspi- 
cious. She might even leave. [Thoughtfully.] Of course, I 
must speak to her before we sign a lease, because I really don't 
know what I'd do if Hilda refused to leave the South side. [Mttre 
cheeffuUy,] But there, we won't think about the disagreeable 
things until everything is settled. 
Bob. That's good American doctrine. 
MoLLiK. [Wamingly and again touching her linger to her lips\ 
Psst! 

[HiiiDA eniers^ left, carrying the meat plates, wOh a heavy 
napkin under them. 
MoiJJK. [Immediately resuming her monologue.] I think 
my last year's hat will do veiy nicely. You know it rained all 
last summer and I really only wore the hat a half a doeen 
times. Perhaps not that often. I can make a few changes on 
it; put on some new ribbons, you know, and it will do vety 
nicely for another year. You remember that hat, don't you, 
dear? 

\BoB starts to answerpbufMoujK rushes right on. 
Of course you do, you remember you said it was so becoming. 
That's another reason why I want to wear it this summer. 

(Hilda, meanwhile, puts the plates on the taUe in front of 

Bob, and goes out, left. Mollis at once stops speaking. 

Bob. [Holding his hands over the plates as over afire and rub-^ 

hing them together in genial toarmth.] Ah, the good hot plates ! 

She never foigets them. She is a gem, MoUie. 

MoLUB. [In great setf-satisfadion.] 11 you are finally con* 
vinced of that, after three years, I wish you would be a little bit 
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more careful what you say the next time HOda comes in the 
room. 
Bob. [In open^mouAei adonuhmenL] What I 
MoLLix. Well, I don't want Hilda to think we are making 
plans behind her back. 

Bob. [Reflectwdy.] *' A man's home is his castle.'* [PottfM.] 
It's very evident that the Englishman who first said that didn't 
keep any servants. 

[Tdephcme bell rings off stage* 
MonxB. Answer that. Bob. 
Bob. Won't Hilda answer it ? 

MoLLiB. [Standing up quicJely and speaking impaUenUy.] 
Very welL I shall answer it myself. I can't ask Hilda to run to 
the telephone while she is serving the meal. 
Bob. [Svttenlyt as he gets up.\ All right ! All right ! 

[Bob exits^ centre. As he does so Hilda appears at the 
door, Uftt hurrying to answer the telephone. 
MoLUB. Mr. Espenhayne will answer it» Hilda. 

[Hilda 1910^:09 the slightest possible how of acquieseence, with- 
draws lift, and in a momerd reappears with vegetable 
dishes and srnall side dishes, which she puts before Mrs. 
Ebpsnhatkb. She is arranging these when Bob re- 
enters, centre. 
Bob. Somebody for you, Hilda. 

Hiu)a. [Surprised.] Forme? Oh I But I cannot answer 
eet now. Please ask the party to call later. 

[Hilda speaks excellent English, but wiA some Swedish 
oeoenL The noticeable feature qf her speech is the pre* 
eision and great care with which she enunciates every 
syUabte. 
MoiLiE. Just take the number yourself, Hilda, and tell the 
party you will call back after dinner. 
Hiu>A. Thank you. Messes Aispenhayne. 

[Hilda exits, centre. Bob stands watching Hilda, as she 
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leaves the room, and then tunu and looke ai Molux w&h 
a bewUdered expression. 
Bob. [Standing at his chair,] But I thought Hflda couldn't 
be running to the telephone while she serves the dinner? 

Mollis. But this call is for Hilda, herself. That's quite 
different, you see. 

Bob. [Slowly and thonghtfidly.] Oh.,jfsi Of course; I see ! 
[Sits down in his chair,] That is — I don't quite see ! 

MoLUE. [Itnmediatdy leaning across the table and speaking 
in a cautious whisper,] Do you know who it is ? 

[Bob closes his lips very tighUy and nods yes m a very 

important manner, 

MoLLiB. [In the same whisper and very trnpadenQy,] Who? 

Bob. [Looking around the room as if to see if any one is in 

hiding^ and then putting his hand to his mmdh and e x a gg erating 

the whisper,] The Terrible Swede. 

Mollis. [In her ordinary tone and very much exasperated] 
JEtobertl I've told you a hundred times that you shouMn't refer 
to— to— the man in that way. 

Bob. And I've told you a hundred times to ask BGlda his 
name. If I knew his name I'd announce him with as much cere- 
mony as if he were the Swedish Ambassador. 

MoLUS. [Disgusted.] Oh, don't try to be funny ! Suppose 
.some day Hilda hears you speak of him in that maimer ? 

Bob. You know that's mild compared to what you think of 
him. Suppose some day Hilda learns what you think of him ? 
Mollis. I think very well of him and you know it. Of 
course, I dread the time when she marries him, but I wouldn't 
for the world have her think that we speak disrespectfoUy of 
ber or her friends. 

Bob. "A man's home is his castle." 

[MoLUs's only answer is a gesture of impatience. Mollis 
and Bob sU back in their chairs to await Hilda's return. 
Both sit unth fingers interlaced, hands resting on the edge 
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tj the taible in ike attitude of school children at attention. 
A long pause, Mollie undaapa her hands and shifts 
tmeasUy. Robert does the same, Mollie, seeing this^ 
hastily resumes her former attitude of quiet waiting. 
Robert, haicever^ grows increasingly restless. His rest- 
lessness makes Mollie nervous and she toatches Robert, 
and when he is not observing her she darts quick, anxious 
glances at the door, centre. Bob drains and refills his 
glass. 
Mollie. [She has been watching Robert and every time he 
thifts or moves she unconsciously does the same, and finally she 
breaks out nervously.] I don't understand this at all ! Isn't to- 
day Tuesday? 
Bob. What of it? 

Mollie. He usuaUy calls up on Wednesdays and comes to 
see her on Saturdays. 

Bob. And takes her to the theatre on Thursdays and to 
dances on Sundays. He's merely extending his line of attack. 
[Another long pause — then Bob begins to experiment to learn 
whether the plates are still hot. He gingerly touches the 
edges of thf upper plate in two or three places. It seems 
scfe to handle. He takes hold of upper and lower plates 
boldly, muttering, as he does so, "Cold as — " Drops 
the plates with a datter and a smothered oath. Shakes 
kis fingers and blows on them. Meanwhile Mollie is 
sitting very rigid, regarding Bob with a fixed stare and 
beating a vigorous tattoo on the tabledoth with her fingers. 
Bob catches her eye and cringes under her gaze. He drains 
and r^Us his glass. He studies the walls and the ceiling 
of the room, meanwhile still nursing his fingers. Bob 
steals a sidelong glance at Mollie. She is still staring 
at him. He turns to his water goblet. Picks it up and 
holds it to the light. He rolls the stem between his fingers, 
squinting at the light through the water. Reciting slowly 
as he continues to gaze at the light. 
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Bob. Starlight! Starbright! Will Hilda talk to him aD 
night I 
MoLLEX. [/ft vikr diMfi\uA\ Oh, stop that singiiig. 

[Bob 'pviU down hu f^ass, thtn drinka the tcaier and refills 

the glaa». He then tume hie attention to the eikerware 

and cuOery h^ore Aim. He examinee it critieaMy^ then 

laye a teaepoon carefully on the doth before Am» and at- 

tempte the tridc of picking U up wOh the firet finger in the 

bowl and the thumb ai the point qf the handle. After one 

or two aUempte the epoon ehoote on the floor, far bdkind 

kirn. MoLLEX jumpe at the noise. Bob tume doaty 

and looks ai the spoon wiUi an injured air, then turns 

back ioMohun with a silly, vacuous smile. Henowlayi 

all the remaining cutlery in a straight row brfore him. 

Bob. [Slowly counting the cutlery and sHoer, back and farA.] 

Eeny, meeny, miney, mo. Catch a — [Stops suddenly as an 

idea comes to him. Oozes thoughtfully at Molub for a moment, 

then begins to count over again.] Eeny, meeny, miney, mo; 

Hilda's talking to her beau. If we holler, she may go. Eeny, 

mee 

Moujs. [Interrupting and exasperated to the verge cf teare.] 
Bob, if you don't stop all that nonsense, I shall scream ! [In a 
very tense tone.] I believe I'm going to have one of my sick 
headaches I [Puts her hand to her forehead.] I know it; I can 
feel it coming on ! 

Bob. [In a soothing tone.] Hunger, my dear, hunger f When 
you have a good wann meal you'O feel better. 
MoujK. [In despair.] What do you suppose I ought to do ? 
Bob. Go out in the kitchen and fry a couple of ^ggs. 
Molub. Oh! be serious! Fm at my wits' end! HOda 
never did anything like this before. 

Bob. [Suddenly quite serious.] What does that feHow do for 
a living, anyhow ? 
Molub. How should I know ? 
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Bob. Didn't you ever ask Hilda? 

MoLLii:. Certainly not. Hilda doesn't ask me about your 
business; why should I pry into her affairs ? 

Bob. [TcJeing otU hia cigarette case and lighHng a cigarette.] 
MoUie» I see you're strong for the Constitution of the United 
States. 

MoLLiE. [Suapieumsly.] What do you mean by that? 

Bob. The Constitution says: ** Whereas it is a self-evident 
truth that all men are bom equal" — [WHk a toave of the 
hand.] Hilda and you, and the Terrible Swede and I and 

MoLUB. [Interrupting.] Bob, you're such a Aea<^/ ThaCe 
not in the ConetUtdian. That's in the Bible ! ^ 

Bob. WeU, wherever it is, until this evening I never realized 
what a personage Hilda is. 

MoixiB. You can make fun of me all you please, but I know 
what's right ! Your remarks don't influence me in the least — 
not in the least I 

Bob. [Murmurs thoughtfully and fedingly.] How true! 
[Abruptly.] Why don't they get married ? Do you know that ? 

MoLUE. All I know is that they are waiting until his business 
18 entirely successful, so that Hilda won't have to work. 

Bob. Well, the Swedes are pretty careful of their money. 
The chances are Hilda has a neat little nest-egg laid by. 

MoLUB. [HeeiiaHng and doubtfully.] That's one thing that 
worries me a little. I think Hilda puts money — ^into — ^into — 
into the young man's business. 

Bob. [Indignantly.] Do you mean to tell me that this girl 
gives her money to that fellow and you don't try to find out a 
thing about him ? Who he is or what he does? I suppose she 
supports the loafer. 

Mollis. [With dignity.] He's not a loafer. Fve seen him 
and Fve talked with him, and I know he's a gentleman. 

Bob. Mollie, I'm getting tired of all that kind of drivel. I 
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believe nowadays women give a good deal more thought to 
pleasing their maids than they do to pleasiog their husbands. 

MoLUE. [Demurdy.] Well» you know. Bob, your maid can 
leave you much easier than your husband can — [pautea thought- 
ftdly] and I'm sure she's much harder to replace. 

Bob. [Very angry^ looking at his toatdi, throwing his napkin 
on the table and standing up,] Mollie, our dinner has been inter- 
rupted for fifteen minutes while Hilda entertains her [tnih mt- 
casm] gentleman friend. If you won't stop it, I will. 

[Steps toward the door^ eenire, 
MoLUB. [Sternly, pointing to Bob's chair.] Robert, sit 
down! 

[Bob pauses, momentarily, and at the instant Hilda enters, 

centre, meeting Bob, face to face, Bath are starUed. 

Bob, in a surly manner, walks back to his place at the 

table. BxLDA follows, excited and eager. Bob sits down 

and Hilda stands for a moment at the table, smiling from 

one to the other and evidently anxious to say something. 

Bob and Mollie are severe and urrfriendly. They gaze 

at Hilda coldly. Slowly Hilda's enthusiasm cools, and 

she becomes again the impassive servanL 

'Hilda. Aixcuse me, Meeses Aispenhayne, I am very sorry. 

I bring the dinner right in. [Hilda exits left. 

Bob. It's all nonsense. [Touches the plates again, but this 

time even more cautiously than before. This time he finds they are 

entirely safe to handle.] These plates are stone cold now. 

[Hilda enters, left, with fneat platter. Places it before Bob. 
He serves the meat and Mollii: starts to serve the vege- 
tables. Hilda hands Mollis her meat plate. 
Mollis. Vegetables ? [Bob is chewing on his meat and does 
not answer. Mollis looks at him inquiringly. But his eyes are 
on his plate. Repeating.] Vegetables? [Still no answer from 
Bob. Very sofUy, under her breath.] H'mm. 

[Mollis helps herself to vegetables and then dishes out a 
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portion which she hands to Hilda, who in turn places the 
dish beside Bob. When both are served Hilda stands 
for a moment hack of the table^ She clasps and unclasps 
her hands in a nervous manner^ seems about to speak, but 
as Bob and Mollib pay no attention to her she slowly 
and reluctantly turns f and exits left Mollib takes one 
or two bites of the meat and then gives a quick glance at 
Bob. He is busy chevnng at his meat^ and Molub 
quietly lays down her knife and fork and turns to the 
vegetables. 
Bob. [Chewing desperately on his meat,] Tenderloin, I be- 
lieve? 
MoLLOL [Sweetly.] Yes, dear. 

Bob. [Imitating lAoum a moment back,] H'mm! [Betakes 
one or two more hard bites,] MoUie, I have an idea. 
HoLUB. I'm relieved. 

Bob. [Savagely,] Yes, you will be when you hear it. TVhen 
we get that builder's name from Fanny Russell, we'll tell him 
that instead of a garage, which we don't need, he can build a 
special telephone booth off the kitchen. Then while Hilda 

serves the dinner 

[Bob stops short, as Hilda bursts in abruptly, Uft, and 
comes to the table, 
Hilda. Aixcuse me, Meeses Aispenhayne, I am so excited. 
Molue. [Anxiously,] Is anything wrong, Hilda? 
Hilda. [Explosively,] Meeses Aispenhayne, Meester Leend- 
quist he say you want to move to Highland Park. 

[Bob and Molub simtdtaneously drop their knives and 
forks and look at Hilda in astonishment and wonder. 
MoLLiB. What ? 
Bob. Who? 

Hilda. [Repeats very rapidly.] Meester Leendquist, he say 
you look for house on North Shore ! 
MoLUB. [Utterly overcome at Hilda's knowledge and at a loss 
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for tDords qf denial.] We move to the North 8h<x«? How ridic- 
ulous t Hilda, where did you get such an idea? [Turns to 
Robert.] Bobert, did you ever hear anything ao laughable? 
[She foroei a ttrained laugh.] Ha! Ha! Ha! \Bobebt has been 
looking at Hilda in dumb wonder. At Moll^b's queetian he 
turns to her in startled surprise. He starts to answer, gulps, swd- 
lows hard, and then eoughe tiolenOy. Very sharply, after loodtn^ 
a moment for Bob to answer.] Bobert Espenhayne, wiD you 
stop that coughing and answer me I 

Bob. [Between coughs, and drinking a glass qf water.] Cgh! 
Egh ! Excuse me ! Something, eh ! egh ! stuck in my throat 

MoLUB. [Turning to Hilda.] Some day we might want to 
move north, Hilda, but not now ! Oh, no, not now ! 

Bob. Who told you that, Hilda ? 

Hilda. 'NLeestec Leendquist. 

lifoLUB. [Puzded.] Who is Mr. Lindquist? 

Hilda. [Surprised.] Meester Leendquist — [Pauses, a tr^ 
embarrassed.] Meester Leendquist ees young man who just 
speak to me on telephone. He come to see me every Satordsy. 

Bob. Oh, Mi. Lmdquist, the — ^the — ^Ter 

Mollis. [Interrupting frantioaUy, and waving her hands at 
Bob.] Yes, yes, of course. You know — Mr. Lindquist ! [Bob 
catches himself just in time and Molzjb settles hack wUh a sigh cf 
reliif, then turns to Hilda with a pusaied air.] But where did Mr. 
Lindquist get such an idea? 

Hilda. Mrs. BusseO tell heem so. 

Mollis. [Now entir^ bewildered.] What lUbs. Bussell? 

HiOiDA. Meeses Russell — ^your friend. 

MoLLn. [More and more at sea.] Mrs. Edwin BusseD, who 
comes to see me — every now and then ? 

ELiLDA. Yes. 

Molub. But how does Mia. Bussell know Mr. Lindquist 
and why should she tell Mr. Lindquist that we expected to move 
to the North Shore? 
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Hilda. Meester Leendquist, he bufld Meeses RusseD's house. 
That ees hees business. He build houses on North Shore and 
he sell them and rent thenou 

[Bob and Mollib look ai each other and d Hilda ia won- 
der and Oitoniahment ae the eiiuaHon aUndy fiUere vnio 
their braine. A long pauee.] 

Bob. [In awe and astonishment.] You mean that Mr. Lind- 
quist, the young man who comes to see you eveiy — every — 
every now and then — ^is the same man who put up the Russell 
house? 

Hilda. Yes» Meester Aispenhayne. 

Bob. [Slowly.] And when Mrs. Espenhayne [points to Mol- 
ije] wrote to Mrs. Russell [jerks hie thundi to indicate the north\^ 
Mrs. Russell told Mr. Lindquist [jerks hie thumb in opposite 
directum] and Mr. Lindquist telephoned to you ? 

[Points to Hilda. 

HiOiDA. Yes, Meester Aiapenhayne. [Nodding. 

Bob. [Very thoughtfully and slowly,] H'mm I [Then slowly 
resuming his meal and speaking in mock seriousness, in subtle jest 
at Mollcb, and imitating her tone qf a moment or two badt*] But 
of course, you understand, Hilda, we don't want to move to the 
North Shore now ! Oh, no, not now ! 

Hilda. [Somewhat crestfallen.] Yes, Meester Aispenhayne. 

Bob. [Btfiectisely.] But, of course,, if Mr. Lindquist builds 
houses, we might look. Yes, we might look. 

Hilda. [In growing confidence and enthusiasm.] Yes, Meester 
Aispenhayne, and he build such beautiful houses and so cheap. 
He do so much heemself. Hees father was carpenter and he 
work hees way through Uneeversity of Mennesota and study 
architecture and then he go to Uneeversity of Edenois and study 
landscape gardening and now he been in business for heemself 
sez years. And oh, Meeses Aispenhayne, you must see hees 
own home! You will love eet, eet ees so beautiful. A little 
house, far back from the road. You can hardly see eet for the 
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trees and the shrubs, and een the summer the rosea grow all 
around eet. £et is just like the picture book ! 

MoLUB. [In the mosi peffundory tone, utterly vnthaut inienri 
or enihusiasm.] How charming! [Pauses thoughtfully, then 
turns to Hilda, oTixioiuly.] Then I suppose, Hilda, if we should 
decide to move up to the North Shore you would go with us? 

Hilda. [Hesitaiingly.] Yes, Meeses Aispenhayne. [Pauses.] 
But I theenk I must tell you thees spring Meester Leendquist 
and I aixpect to get married. Meester Leendquist's business 
ees very good. [With a quick smile and a glance from one to the 
other.] You know, I am partner with heem. I put all my 
money een Meester Leendquist's business too. 

PJkloLLiE and Bob gaze at each other in compiete resignatum 
and surrender. 
Bob. [Quite seriously after a long pause.] Hilda, I don't know 
whether we will move north or not, but the next time Mr. Lmd- 
quist comes here I want you to introduce me to him. Fd like 
to know him. You ought to be very proud of a man like that 
Hilda. [Radiant loith pleasure.] Thank you, Meester Ais- 
penhayne. 

Mollis. Yes, indeed, Hilda, Mr. Espenhayne has often said 
what a fine young man Mr. Lindquist seems to beTwne want 
to meet him, and Mr. Espenhayne and I will talk about the 
house, and then we will speak to Mr. Lindquist. [Then weaUy.] 
Of course, we didn't expect to move north for a long time, but, 
of course, if you expect to get married, and Mr. Lindquist builds 

houses [Her voice dies out. Long pause. 

Hilda. Thank you, Meeses Aispenhayne, I tell Mr. Leend- 
quist. 

[Hilda stands at the table a moment longer, then slowly turns 
and moves toward door, left. Bob and Mqllie wakh her 
and as she moves atoay from the table Bob turns to 
MoLLiE. At this moment Hilda stops, turns suddenly 
and returns to the table. 
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Hilda. Oh, Meeaes Aispenhayne» I forget one theeng ! 

MoLLiE. What now, Hilda ? 

Hilda. Meester Leendquist say eef you and Meester Aispen- 
liAyne want to look at property on North Shore, I shall let heem 
know and he meet you at station weeth hees automobile. 

CUBTAIN 
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Thb Heroine 
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AcTRBBB who plays "Old Woman" rite 
The Stranger 
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A cn99^rood9 at the edge qf a forest. One road extendi from trft 
to right; the other croaeea the firet diagonaUyt diaappearing 
into the forest. The roadside is bordered tvith grass. On the 
right, at the crossing, stands a sign-post, to which are nailed 
two boards, gioing directions and distances. 

The afternoon qf a summer day. A troupe of stranded strolling 
pknyers enters from the lift. They are ragged and weary. 
The Comedian walks first, holding a valise in each hand,fol-' 
lowed by the Villain carrying over his arms two huge bundles 
wrapped in bed^sheets. Immediately behind these the Trage- 
dian and the "Old Man" carrying together a large, heavy 
trunk. 

Comedian. [Stepping toward the sign-post, reading the diree* 
^ons on the boards, and explaining to the approaching feUow- 
odors.] That way \pointing to right and swinging the valise to 
indicate the diredion] is thirty miles. This way {pointing to left] 
is forty-five — and that way it is thirtyHBiz. Now choose for 
yourself the town that you'll never reach to-day. The nearest 
way for us is back to where we came from, whence we were 
escorted with the most splendid catcalls that ever crowned our 
kistrionic successes. 

Villain. [Exhausted.] Who will lend me a hand to wipe off 
my perspiration? It has a nasty way of streaming into my 
mouth. 

Comedian. Stand on your head, then, and let your perspira- 
tion water a more fruitful soil. 

Villain. Oh ! 

»8 
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[He drops hu arms^ the hundkffaU down. He then Met 

down onto one of them and wipes off the perspiniion^ 

momng his hand wearily over his face. The Traosdiak 

and the "Old Man" approach the post and read the 

signs. 

TaAGSDiAN. [In a deep^ dranudie voice.] It's hopdess ! It*s 

hopeless ! [He lets go his end of the trunk, 

"Old Man." [Lets go his end qf the trunk.] Mm. Another 

stop. 

[Tragbdian sits hims^ down on the trunk in a tragicO' 

heroic pose, knees wide apart, right dbow on right knee, 

left hand on left leg, head slightly bent toward the rigkL 

Comedian puts down the valises and roBs a cigarette. 

The "Old Man" also sits down upon the trunk, head 

sunk upon his breasL 

Villain. Thirty miles to the nearest town ! Thirty miles ! 

Comedian. It's an outrage how far people move their towns 

away from us. 

Villain. We won't strike a town until the day after to- 
morrow. 

Comedian. Hurrah ! That's luck for you ! There's yet a 
day-after-to-morrow for us. 

Villain. And the old women are still far behind us. Crawl- 
ing! 
"Old Man." They want the vote and they can't even walL 
Comedian. We won't give them votes, that's settled. Down 
with votes for women ! 

Villain. It seems the devil himself can't take you ! Neither 
your tongue nor your feet ever get tired. You get on my nerves. 
Sit down and shut up for a moment. 

Comedian. Me? Ha — ^ha! I'm going back there to the 
lady of my heart. I'll meet her and fetch her hither in my arms. 
[He spits on his hands, turns up his sleeves, and strides rap- 
idly off toward the Irft 
Villain. Clown ! 
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"Old Man." How can be laugh and play hb pranks even 
DOW? We haven't a oent to our souls, our supply of food is 
puming low and our shoes are dilapidated. 

Tragedian. [With an ouOntni,] Stop itl No reckoning! 
ThTnumber of our sins is great and the tale of our misfortunes 
is even greater. Holy Father! Our flasks are empty; Td give 
what is left of our soles [displaying kis ragged shoes] for just a 
siaell of whiskqr. 

[From ihelrfiis heard the laughter of a woman* Enter the 
Comedian carrying in kis arms the Heboinb» ioAo has 
her hands around his neck and holds a sakhd m hath 
hands behind his bade* 
Comedian. [Letting his burden down upon the grass.] Sit 
down, my love, and rest up. We go no further to-day. Your 
feet» your tender little feet must ache you. How unhappy that 
makes me ! At the first opportunity I shall buy you an auto- 
mobile. 
HsBomB. And in the meantime you may carry me oftener. 
Comedian. The beast <^ burden hears and obeys. 

[Enter the Ingenue and the "Old Woman/' each carrying 
asmallsatchd. ^ 

Ingknus. [Weary and pouting.] [Ah! No one cairied me* J 

[She siis on the grass to the right rf the Hebginb. 
Villain. We have only one ass with us. 

[Comedian sketches himseff out at the feet qf the Hebginb 
and emits the bray qf a donkey. "Old Woman" sits 
down on the grass to the kft qf the Hsboine. 
"Old Woman.'' And are we to pass the night here? 
^"Old Man." No, we shall stop at "Hotel Ncverwas.'* 
' Comedian. Don't you like our night's lodgings? [Turning 
oeer toward the "Old Woman."] See, the bed is broad and wide, 
and certainly without vermin. Just feel the high giass. Such 
a soft bed you never slept in. And you shall have a cover em* 
broidered with the moon and stars, a cover such as no royal 
bride ever possessedr^ 
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^Qld Woicak/* You're laughing, and I fed like crsring. 
Comedian. CiTing? You should be ashamed of the sun 
which favors you with its setting splendor. Look, and be in- 
spired! 

ViLLAix. Yes, look and expire. 
Comedian. Look, and shout with ecstasy ! 
"Old Man.'* Look, and burst ! 

[Tnoenue Btarta sobbing. Tragedian laughs heanLy. 
Comedian. [TwmingaoeTtoihelxQfEsjji&.\ What! You are 
crying ? Aren't you ashamed of yourself ? 
Ingenue. I'm sad. 

"Old Woman." [Sniffling.] I can't stand it any longer. 
Heboinb. Stop it ! Or I'll start bawling, too. 

[Comedian springs to his knees and looks quickly from one 
iootnan to the other. 
VniiAiN. Ha — ^ha 1 Cheer them up, down ! 
Comedian. [Jumps up abruptly vnthout the aid qf his hands.] 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have it!- [In a measured and singing 
voice.] Ladies and gentlemen, I have it! 
Heroine. What have you ? 
Comedian. Cheerfulness. 
-> Villain. Gro bury yourself, down. 
Tragedian. [As before.] Ho-ho-ho ! 
"Old Man." P-o-o-h ! 

[The toomen weep all the louder. 
Comedian. I have — a bottle of whiskey ! 

[General commotion. The women stop crying and look up 
to the Comedian in amaxement; the Tragedian straight- 
ens himself out and casts a surprised look at the Come- 
dian; the "Old Man," rubbing his hands, jumps to his 
feet; the Villain looks suspiciously at the Comedian. 
Tragedian. A bottle of whiskey ? 
"Old Man." He-he-he — ^A bottle of whiskey. 
Villain. Hum — ^whiskey. 
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Comedian. You bet ! A bottle of whiskey, hidden and pre- 
served for such moments as this, a moment of masculine depres- 
sion and feminine tears. 

[Taking the fiask from his hip pocket. The expression on 
the faces of all changes from hope to disappointment. 
Villain'. You call that a bottle. I call it a flask. 
Tbagedian. [ExpUmvely,] A thimble ! 
"Old Man." A dropper! 
"Old Woman." For seven of us ! Oh ! 
CoMEDL&N. [Letting the flash sparkle in the sun.] But it's 
whiskey, my children. [Opening the flask and smelling it,] 
U-u-u-ml That's whiskey for you. The saloonkeeper from 
whom I hooked it will become a teetotaler from sheer despair. 
[Tragedian rising heamly and slowly proceeding toward 
the flask. Viixain still skeptical and rising as if un- 
willing. The "Old Man" chuckling and rtMing his 
hands. The "Old Wobian" getting up indifferently 
and moving apathetically toward the flask. The Hero- 
ine and Ingenue hold each other by the hand and take 
ballet steps in waltz time. All approach the Comedian 
with necks eagerly stretched out and smell the flasks which 
the Comedian holds firmly in both hands. 
Tragedian. Ho-ho-ho — ^Fine ! 

"Old Man." He~he — Small quantity, but excellent quality 1 
..Villain. Seems to be good whiskey. 

^Heroine. [Dancing and singing. My comedian, my coipe- 
dian. His head is in the right place. But why didn't you aab 
a larger bottle? : 

Comeman. My beloved one, I had to take in consideration 
both the quality of the whiskey and the size of my pocket. 
"Old Wqm^." H only there's enough of it to go round. 
Ingenue./ Oh, I'm feeling sad againH 
Comedian. Cheer up, there will be enough for us all. Cheer 
up. Here, smell it again. 
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[Theif unM Offoin and Aeerftdtiau reappean* TXaf join 

kandi and donee and wng^ forming a cMe, Ae Coio- 

DIAN applauding. 
CoiiSDiAN. Good I If you are so cheered after a mere ameU 
of it, what won't yoa feel like after a drink. Wait, HI job you. 
[He hides the tohiekey Jkuk in hia poekeL] FIl show you a new 
roundel which we will perform in our next presentation of Ham- 
let, to the great edification of our esteemed audience. [Kiddng 
the Ytllajo^b hundlee out qf the wag.] The place is dear, now 
for dance and play. Join hands and form a circle, but you, T3- 
liun, stay on the outside of it. You are to try to get in and we 
dance and are not to let you in, without getting out of step. 
Understand ? Now then ! 

[The cirde is farmed in the foUowing onfer— Comeduit, 

HxBomB, Tragsdzan, ''Old Woiiak," **0u> Mah,". 

Ikoxmnc. 

CoiOSDZA^. [Singing.] 

To be or not to be, that is the question. 

That is the question, that is the questiao. 
He who would enter in. 

Climb he must over us. 
If over he cannot. 

He must get under us. 



Trapla4a, tra-la.^la. 

Over us, under us. 
Tra-la-la, tra>la>la, 

Under us, over us. 
Now we are jolly, jolly are we. 

[The CoiCEDiAN sings the refrain ahne at first and Aea&eri 
repeat U together vnth him. 
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Cqickdian. 

To be or not to be, that is the question, 

Tliat is the question, that is the questioiu 
Li life to win success. 

Elbow your way through. 
Jostle the next one. 

Else ffou will be jostled. 

BEFBAIN 

[Same oi b^ore.] 

[On the laH word qf the refrain they slap oi if dumbfounded^ 
and stand transfixed^ tcith eyes directed on one spot inside 
qf the ring. The ViLLiUN leans over the arms qf the 
Comedian and the Hxboins; graduaUy the eirds draws 
doser iUl their heads almost touch. They attempt to free 
their hands hut each holds on to the other and aU seven 
whisper in great astonishmeni. 

All, a dollar! 

[The drde opens up again^ they UhA each at the other and 
shout in wonder* 

Ail. a dollar I 

[Once more they dose in and the struggle to free their hands 
grows wilder; the Villain tries to dimb oser and then 
under the hands into the eirde and stretches out his hand 
toward the dollar^ but insHnctiody he is stopped by the 
couple he tries to pass between^ esen when he is not seen 
but only fdt. Again aU lean their heads oser the dollar^ 
quite lost in the contemplation qf ii» and whispering, 
enraptured. 

Au». A dollar ! 

[Separating once again they lock at each ether wiA exuUa* 
Hon and at the same time try to free their hands^ once 
more exclaiming in ecstasy. 

All. a dollar ! 
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[Then the struggU to gd free grows wilder and wilder. The 
hand that is perchance freed is qidddy grasped again hg 
the one who held it. 
Ingenue. [In pain.] Oh, my hands, my hands! You'll 
break them. Let go of my hands ! 

'Old Woman." If you don't let go of my hands IH bite. 
[Attempting to bite the hands of the Tbaoedian and the 
Old Man/' whUe they try to prevent U. 
Old Man." [Trying to free his hands from the hold cf the 
Heboinb and the "Old Woman."] Let go of me. [Ptdling at 
both his hands.] These women's hands that — seem so frail, just 
look at them now. 
Heroine. [To Comedian.] But you let go my hands. 
ComediaNmi^I think it's you who are holding fast to mine. 
Heroine. ^JVhy should I be holding you ? If you pidc up 
the dollar, what is yours is mine, you knowfj 
Comedian. Then let go of my hand and Fll pick it up. 
Heroine. No, I'd rather pick it up myself. 
Comedian. I expected something like that from you. 
Heroine. [Angrily.] Let go of my hands, that's alL 
Comedian. Ha-ha-ha — It's a huge joke. [In a tone cf 
command.] Be quiet. [They become stUl.] We must contem- 
plate the dollar with rdUigious reverence. [Commotion.] Keep 
quiet, I say ! A dollar is spread out before us. A real dollar in 
the midst of our circle, and everything within us draws us 
toward it, draws us on irresistibly. Be quiet ! Remember you 
axe before the Ruler, before the Almi^ty. On your knees be- 
fore him and pray. On your knees. 

[Sinks down on his knees and' drags with him the Heroine 
am2 Ingenue. **OijD Man*' dropping on his knees and 
dragging the "Old Woman" with him. 
"Old Man." He-he-he! 
Tragedian. Ho-ho-ho, clown ! 
Comedian. [To Tragedian.] You are not worthy of the 
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Berkms mask you wear. You don't appreciate true Divine Maj- 
esty. On your knees, or you'll get no whiskey. [Tbaosdian 
nnlcs keamly on his knees.] O holy dollar, O almighty ruler of 
the universe, before thee we kneel in the dust and send toward 
thee our most tearful and heartfelt prayers. Our hands are 
bound, but our hearts strive toward thee and our souls yearn 
for thee. O great king of kings, thou who bringest together 
those who are separated, and separatest those who are near» 

thou who 

[The ViiJiAXK, v)ho is standing aside, takes a fuU jump, 
dears the Inoenub and grasps the doUar. AU let go cf 
one another andftdl upon Atm, shaidingt screaming, push-' 
ing, and fighting. FinaUy the VhjiAIN momages to free 
himself, holding the dollar in his right fist. The others 
follow him wiih denched fists, glaring eyes, and foaming 
mouths, vnldljf shouting. 
All. The dollar! The doUar! The dollar! Return the 
dollar! 

VojjkiN. [Retreating.] You can't take it away from me; it's 
mine. It was lying under my bundle. 
Atj«. Give up the dollar ! Give up the dollar ! 
Villain. [In great rage,] No, no. [A moment during which 
the opposing sides look at each other in hatred. Quietly but with 
nudice.] Moreover, whom shoidd I give it to ? To you — ^you — 
you — ^you ? 

Comedian. Ha-ha-ha-ha! He is right, the dollar is his. 
He has it, therefore it is his. Ha-ha-ha-ha, and I wanted to 
crawl on my knees toward the dollar and pick it up with my 
teeth. Ha-ha-ha-ha, but he got ahead of me. Ha-ha-ha-ha. 
HEBoms. [Whispering in rage.] That's because you would 
not let go of me. 
Comedian. Ha-ha-ha-ha ! 

Tragedian. [Shaking his fist in the face of the Villain.] 
Heaven and hell, I feel like crushing you ! 
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[He Hep§ ande toward the trunk and mU damn m hit former 
pote, Inobnui^ lifing down on the pitut, $lart$ to cry, 

ComiDiAN. Ha-4uirlia! Now we will drink, and the first 
drink is the Vilhun's. 

[Hit propofiHon w accepted m gloom; the Ingxnxtk, how- 
eecTp slope crying; the ''Old Mak" and the **Ou> 
Woman'' hace been etanding hy the Villain looking at 
the dollar in hie hand ae if waUiing for the proper mameni 
toenatchiifromhim. Finally the** Old Womaix'* makee 
a eontemptuoue gesture and hath turn aside from the Vil- 
lain. The latter^ left in peace^ smooths out the dollar, 
with a serious expression on his face. The Comxkan 
hands him a small glass cf whiskey. 

Comedian. Drink, lucky one. 

[The Villain, shuUing the dollar in his fist, takes the 
whiskey glass gracdy and quiddy drinks the contents^ re- 
turning the fflass. He then starts to smooth and caress 
the dollar again. The Comedian, still laughing, passes 
the whiskey glass from one to the other of the company, 
who drink sullenly. The whiskey fails to cheer them. 
After drinking, the Ingenue begins to sab again. The 
HsBoiNE, who is served last, throws the empty whiskey 
glass toward the Comedian. 

Comedian. Good shot. Now I'll drink up all that's left in 
the bottle. 

[He puts the flask to his lips and drinks. The Heboinb 
tries to knock it away from him, bui he skUfuOy evades 
her. The ViujiiH continues to smooth and caress the 
dollar. 

Villain. Ha-ha-ha! • • • [Singing and dancing. 

He who would enter in. 
Jump he must over us. 

Ho4io-ho! O Holy Dollar! O Almighty Ruler of the 
World! . . . O King of Kings! Ha-ha-ha! . . . Don't yon 
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an think if I have the dollar and you have it not that I partake 
a bit of its majesty? That means that I am now a part of its 
majesty. That means that I am the Ahnighty Dollar's plenipo- 
tentiary» and therefore I am the Almighty Buler himself. On 
jTour knees before me ! . • . He-he-he I . . • 

CaiCBDiAN. [After ikramng awt^ ike mnp^ flash liet dawn on 
ike ifra$B.] Well roared, lion, but you forgot to hide your jack- 
ass's ears. J.^^ 

ViiJLAiN. ult is one's consciousness of power. He-he-he. I 
know and you know that if I have the money I have the say. 
Kemember» none of you has a cent to his name. /I he whi skey iT 
gnrr ^ [PiMng up ike flaek and examining iL 

CoMKDUXm^ did my job welL Drank it to the last drop. 

Villain. [Y«i, to the last drop. This evening you shall have 
bread and sausage. Very small portions* too, for to-morrow is 
another day. (Imuanujb sa&6tri^ more frequently.] Not till the 
day after to-morrow shall we reach town, and that doesn't mean 
that you get anything to eat there, either, but I — ^I — I — ^he-he- 
he. O Holy Dollar, Ahnighty Dollar! [Orose^.] He who 
does my bidding shall not be without food. 

CoMsniAN. [Wiih wide-open eyes,] What? Ha-ha-ha! 
(bvoKNUB gets up and ikrawe here^ en ike Yulain'b 
baeonu 

lNOKirnE.^0h, my dear beloved one.^ 

Villain. Ha-ha, my power already makes itself felt. 

Heboinb. [Pueking the iNomnmaway,] Let go of him, you* 
He sought my love for a long time and now he shall have it. 

CfiMxniAN. What? You! 

^DEKOiNX. [To CoicKDiAN.] I hate you, traitor. [Toihe 
TiLLAiK.] I have always loved — genius. You are now the 
"Wisest of the wise. I adore you/l 

Villain. [Holding Ikoxnxtk in one arm.] Come into my 
other arm. 

[EExBOiNX, ihrounng hereof into hie arms, kissing and em^ 
him. 
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CoKKDiAN. [Ha^ rinng on hii knees.] Stop, I protest. 
[Throwing himaelf on ike gnus^ ** O frailty, thy name is woman." 

''Old WoicAN." [Approaching the Villain from behind and 
embracing him,] Find a little spot on your bosom for me. I 
play the ''Old Woman/' but you know I'm not really 6Ld. 

Villain. Now I have all of power and all of love. 

Comedian. Don't call it love. Call it servility. 

Villain. [Freeing himself from the women.] But now I have 
something more important to carry out. My vassals — ^I mean 
you all — ^I have decided we will not stay here over night. We 
will proceed further. 

WoHEN. How so? 

Villain. We go forward to-night. 

Comedian. You have so decided ? 

Villain. I have so decided, and that in itself should be 
enough for you; but due to an old habit I shall explain to you 
why I have so decided. 

Comedian. Keep your explanation to yourself and better 
not disturb my contemplation of the sunset. 

Villain. I'll put you down on the blacUbt. It will go ill 
with you for your speeches against me. Now, then, wUhovi an 
explanation, we will go — and at once. [Nobody stirs.] Very 
well, then, I go alone. 

Women. No, no. 

Villain. What do you mean? 

Ingenue. I go with you. 

Heroine. And I. 

"Old Woman." And I. 

Villain. Your loyalty gratifies me very muph. 

"Old Man." [Who is sitting apaiheticaUy upon the trunk.] 
What the deuce is urging you to go? 

Villain. I wanted to explain to you, but now no more. I 
owe you no explanations. I have decided-^ wish to go, and 
that is sufficient. 
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Co!iaa>iAir. He plays his comedy wonderfully. Would you 
ever have suspected that there was so much wit in his cabbage 
head? 

Women. [Making hoe to the Voulain.] Oh» you darlmg. 

Te^gedian. [MqjeHieaUy,] I wouldn't give him even a sin- 
^e glance. 

Villain. Still another on the blacklist. I'll tell you this 

much — I have decided 

»IAN. Ha~ha-ha ! How long will you keep this up ? 

ViLLAm. We start at once, but if I am to pay for your food 

will not carry any baggage. You shall divide my bundles 
among you and of course those who are on the blacklist will get 
the heaviest share. You heard me. Now move on. I'm going 
now. We will proceed to the nearest town, which b thirty miles 
away. Now, then, I am off. 

Comedian. Bon voyage. 

Villain. And with me fares His Majesty the Dollar and 
your meals for to-morrow. 

Women. We are coming, we are coming. 

"Old Man." I'U go along. 

Teagedian. [7V> t^ Villain.] You're a scoundrel and a 
mean fellow. 

Villain. I am no fellow of yours. I am master and bread- 
giver. 

Tragedian. I'll crush you in a moment. 

Villain. What ? You threaten me ! Let's go. 

[Turns to right. The women take their satchek and fottow 
him. 

**Old Man.' ^^ [T o the Tragedian.] €ret up and take the 
trunk. We will settle the score with him some other time. It 
is he who has the dollar now. 

Tragedian. [Rising and shaking his fist.] I'U get him yet. 

[He takes his side of the trunk. 

Villain. [To Tragedian.] First put one of my bundles on 
your back. 
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TaiLOXDiAN. [In rage.] One of your bundles cm mj bade? 

VnjiAXN. Oh» for all I care you can put it on your head, or 
between your teeth. 

''Old Man/' We will put the bundle on the trunk. 

Comedian. [SiUing up.] Look here, are you joking or are 
you in earnest? 

Viu^AiN. [Contemphioudy.] I never joke. 

Comedian. Then you are in earnest? 

Villain. I'll make no explanations. 

Comedian. Do you really think that because you have the 
dollar 

Villain. The holy dollar, the almighty dollar, the king of 
Idngs. 

Comedian. [Cantmmng.] That therefore you are the mas- 
ter 

Villain. Bread-giver and provider. 

Comedian. And that we must 

Villain. Do what I bid you to. 

Comedian. So you are in earnest? 

Villain. You must get up, take the baggage and follow 
me. 

Comedian. [lUsmg.] Then I declare a revolution. 

Villain. What? A revolution! 

Comedian. A bloody one, if need be. 

Tragedian. [Dropping his end qf the trunk and adwanesn^ 
wUh a beUicoee atHhide toward the Villain.] And I shall be the 
first to let your blood, you scoundrel. 

Villain. If that's the case I have nothing to say to you. 
Those who wish, come along. 

Comedian. [Oetiing in kia way.] No, you shall not go until 
you give up the dollar. 

Villain. Ha-ha. It is to laugh ! 

Comedian. The dollar, please, o r 

Villain. He-he-he ! 

Comedian. Then let there be blood, [riimt up 
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TR40XDIAN. [Taking qff hu eoai.] Ah! Blood, blood! 

''Old Man.** [Dropping hii end qf ike trunk.] I'm not going 
to keep out of a fight. 

Woiaar. [Dropping hu ioicheU.] Nor we. Nor we. 

Villain. [Shouting.] To whom shall I give up the dollar? 
You — ^you — ^you — ^you ? 

CoifSDiAK. This argument will not work anj more. You 
are to give the dollar up to all of us. At the first opportimity 
well get change and divide it into equal parts. 

WoMi!N. Hurrah, hurrah ! Divide it, divide it ! 

CoicEDiAK. [To Villain.] And I will even be so good as to 
give you a share. 

Tbaosdian. rd rather give him a sound thrashing. 

CoicKDiAN. It shall be as I say. Give up the dollar. 

Heboinx. [Throwing heneff on the Coicedian's breasts] My 
comedian ! My comedian ! j^"*^ 

Ingenus. [To the Villain.] i Fm sick of you. Give up the 
doDarr] ^ 

Comedian. [Pushing the Hxboinb aside.] You better step 



or else you may get the punch I aim at the master and 
bread-giver. [To the Villain.] Come up with the dollar ! 
Tbaoedian. Give up the dollar to him, do you hear? 
All. The dollar, the doUar ! 
Villain. I'U tear it to pieces. 

CoicEDiAN. Then we shall tear out what little hair you have 
left on your head. The dollar, quick ! 

[They surround the Villain; the women puU his hair; the 
Tragedian grabs him by the collar and shakes him; the 
**OhD Man" strikes him on his bald pate; the Comedian 
struggles with him and finally grasps the doUar. 
Comedian. [Holding up ike daUar.] I have it! 

[The women dance and sing. 
Villain. Bandits! Thieves! 
Tbaoedian. Silence, or I'll shut your mouth. 

[Goes back to the trunk and assumes kis keroie pose* 
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Comedian. [PutHng the dollar into kis pockd.] That's what 
I call a successful and a bloodless reyolution» except for a little 
fright and heart palpitation on the part of the late master and 
bread-giver. Listen, some one is coming. Perhaps he'll be able 
to change the dollar and then we can divide it at once. 

"Old Man." I am puzzled how we can change it into equal 
parts. 

[StarU to eaUndate with the iNGiannB and the ''Old 
Woman." 
Heroine. [Tenderly attenHoe to the Comedian.] You are 
angry with me, but I was only playing with him so as to wheedle 
the dollar out of him. 

Comedian. And now you want to trick me out of my share 
of it. 

"Old Man." It is impossible to divide it into equal parts. 
It is absolutely impossible. If it were ninety-eight cents or one 

hundred and five cents or 

[The Stranger enters from the right, perceives the oom^ 
pony, greets ii, and continues his toay to lefL CoMXDiAir 
stops him. 
Comedian. I beg your pardon, sir; perhaps you have change 
of a dollar in dimes, nickels, and pennies. 

[Showing the dollar. The "Old Man" and women step 
forward. 
Stranger. [Getting slightly nervous, starts somewhat, makes a 
quick movement for his pistol-pocket, looks at the Comedian and 
the others and says shudy.] Change of a dollar? [Moving from 
the cirde to left] I believe I have. 
Women. Hurrah ! 

Stranger. [Turns so that no one is behind him and puUs kia 
tevoloer.] Hands up ! 

Comedian. [In a gentle lone qf voice,] My dear sir, we are 
altogether peaceful folk. 

Stranger. [Takes the dollar from the Comedian's hand and 
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ualka backwards to left with the pistol pointed at the group.] Good- 
night, everybody. 

[He disappears, the actors remain dumb with fear, with 
their hands up, mouths wide open, and staring into space. 
Comedian. [Finally breaks out into thunderous laughter,] Ha- 
ba-ha-ha-ha-ha ! 

CUBTAIN 
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The DiaboUeal Cirde is reprinted by special permisnon of Professor 
Franz Rickaby, in whose course in dramatic composition (English 86) 
in the University of North Dakota this play was written. For permis- 
sion to perform, address Professor Franz Rickaby, University of North 
Dakota, University, North Dakota. 



BEIHAH BORNSTEAD 

Beulah Bomstead, one of the promuing young playwrights of 
the Northwest, was bom in Grand Forks, North Dakota, May 5, 
1896. She has had her academic training at the University of 
North Dakota, from which she received her B.A. in 1921. At 
present Miss Bomstead is principal of the Cavalier High School, 
North Dakota. Before attempting drama she tried her hand 
at journalism and at short-story writing. 

Miss Bomstead was introduced into playwriting by Professor 
Franz Rickaby, in whose course in dramatic composition at the 
University of North Dakota The Diabolicdl Circle was written. 
In speaking of this play Biiss Bomstead writes: ** The Diaboli' 
eal Cirde is the first play I have ever written. I never enjoyed 
doing anything so much in my life. The characters were so real 
to me that if I had bumped into one going round the comer I 
should not have been surprised in the least. Bettt and 
Chables and Aoonuah and even Cotton Mather himself 
worked that play out. All the humble author did was to set it 
down on paper." The Diabolical Cirde was produced May 5, 
1921, by the Dakota Flaymakers in their Little Theatre at the 
University of North Dakota. 

The Diabolical Circle is one of the best contemporary plays 
dealing with American historical material. Its characterization 
is one of its noteworthy elements. 
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Bbttt, hii daughter 
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Charlbb MAimiKOt tikewiie a iuUor, but Bsttt'b dbiw 
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SCENE: The IMng-room in ike Mather home in BoBkn^ 
TDfE: About 1700, an evening in early autumn. 

The etage tepreeente the Ipdng-room of the Mather home. A large 
eoUmial fireplace ie eeen doumretage left, vntkin tehich stand' 
huge brass andirons. To one side hangs the bMnos, with the 
tongs near by^ while above, underneath the numtdpieee, is sus- 
pended an oldflint4oek r\fle. On both ends of the mantdare 
brass canHedicks, and hanging direcUy above is an old-fash- 
ioned portrait of Betty* s mMer. There are two doors, one 
leading into the haU at centre left, the other, oomfnunieating 
with the rest rf the house, upstage right. A straight high- 
backed settee is down-stage right, whUe in the centre back 
towers an oid grandfather* s doek^ To the left qf the dock is 
the window, eroesiarred and draped vnikflowered chintz. An 
efdfashioned taNe occupies the comer between the window 
and the haU door. Here and there are various straight-backed 
dunrs of Dutch origin. Rag rugs cover the floor. 

As As curtain rises Cotton Mathbb is seated in a large armchair 
by the fire, with Bkttt on a dool at his feet, with her knitting. 

Comax, his hair already touched wiA the whitening frost of many 
a severe New England winter, is grave and sedate. Very much 
exercised with the perils of this life, and serendy contemplative 
qf the life to come, he takes himseff and the world about him 
very serioudy. 

Noi so with MzBTBEBB BxTTT. Outwardly demure, yd inwardly 

^ Plana for thu dock may be had by addreanog Proleasor N. B. Knapp, 
ol the Maniial Tnuning Departmentt Univenity of Noith Dak«>ta» 
UntTerrity, North Dakota. 

1988. by the Dakota Playmakeia. 

Mr 
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rebdUout againti the Hnniened eonventunu cf the timeSt 
she dimples over toith roffuish fneniment upon the dii ~ 
pTooocaiwn. 
As we first see them Cotton is gising Bettt some timdif 



CoTTOK. But you must understand that mairiage» my 
daughter, is a most reverend and serious matter which should 
be approached in a manner fittingly considerate of its grave 
responsibility. 

Bettt. [ThoughtfuUp.] Truly reverend and most serious, 
father [looking up roguishiif], but I like not so much of the grave 
about it. 

Cotton. [ConHnuing.] I fear thou lookest upon the matter 
too lightly. It is not seemly to treat such a momentous occa- 
sion thus flippantly. 

Bettt. [ProiesHng.] Nay, father, why consider it at all? 
Marriage b yet a great way off. Mayhap I shall never leave 
thee. 

Cotton. Thou littie thinkest that I nuiy be suddenly called 
on to leave thee. The Grood Word cautions us to boast not our- 
selves of the morrow, for we know not what a day nuiy bring 
forth. 

Bettt. [Dropping her knitting.] Father, thou art not feeling 
well. Perhaps 

Cotton. Nay, child, be not alarmed. ^Tis but a most nec- 
essary lesson to be learned and laid up in the heart. I will not 
always be with thee and I would like to be comfortably assured 
of thy future welfare before I go. 

Bettt. [Picking her knUHng up,] Be comfortably assured. 
then, I prithee; I have no fears. 

Cotton. [Bringing his arm down forcibly on the arm of ike 
chair.] Aye! There it is. Thou hast no fears. Would that 
thou had'st some ! [Looks up at the portrait.] Had thy prudent 
and virtuous mother only lived to point the way, I might be 
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spared tliis anxiety; but, beset by diverse difficulties in estab- 
lishing the kingdom of God in this country, and sorely harassed 
by many hardships and by evil men, I fear me I have not pro- 
pounded to thee much that I ought. 

Bettt. In what then is mine education lacking? Have I 
not all that is fitting and proper for a maiden to know? 

Cotton. [Perpiexed,] I know not. I have done my best, 
but thou hast not the proper attitude of mind befitting a maiden 
about to enter the married estate. 

Bettt. [PrciesHng.] Nay, but I am not about to enter the 
married estate. 

CoTTOK. It is time. 

Bettt. [MoMngly pleading,] Entreat me not to leave thee, 
father, nor forsake thee; for whither thou goest I will go, and 
whither 

Cotton. [InterrupHng siemly.] Betty! It ill befitteth a 
daughter of mine to quote the Scriptures with such seeming ir- 
reverence. — I would not be parted from thee, yet I would that 
thou wert promised to some godly and upright soul that would 
guide thee yet more surely in the paths of righteousness. There 
be many such. 

Bettt. Yea, too many. 

Cotton. What meanest thou ? 

Bettt. One were one too many when I would have none. 

Cotton. [Shaking hia head.] Ah, Betty, Betty ! When wilt 
thou be serious? There is a goodly youth among the friends 
surrounding thee whom I have often marked, both on account 
of his godly demeanor and simple wisdom. 

Bettt. [Nodding.] Yea, simple. 

Cotton. I speak of Adonijah Wigglesworth, a most estima- 
ble young gentleman, an acquaintance whom thou would'st dp 
well to cultivate. 

Bettt. Yea, cultivate. 

Cotton. What thinkest thou ? 
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BxTT7. A aod too denae for any ploughshare. My wit would 
break in the turning* 

Cotton. His is a strong nature, bom to drive and not Ite 
driven. There is not such another, nay, not in the whole of 
Boston. 

Bettt. Nay, I have lately heard there be many such! 

Cotton. [TeMy.] Mayhap thou couldst name a few. 

Bbttt. [Ifumn^Zif, hold» up her kft hand wiik fingen oul- 
tpfead\ Aye, that I can. [CA«db q^ om on the UtUe finger.) 
There be Marcus Auislee 

Cotton. A goodly youth that hath an eye for books. 

Bettt. One eye, sayest thou? Nay, four; and since I am 
neither morocco bound nor edged with gilt, let us consign him 
to the shelf wherein he findeth fullest compensation. 

Cotton. How now? A man of action, then, should appeal 
to thy brash tastes. What sayest thou to Jeremiah Wads- 
worth? 

Bettt. Too brash and rash for me [i^ecking off thai eandu 
date on the nextfinffer], and I'll have none of him. There's Percy 
Wayne. 

Cotton. Of the bluest blood in Boston. 

Bbttt. Yet that be not everything [checks qff anaiher finger] 
Jonas Appleby 



Cotton. He hath an eye to worldly goods- 



Bettt. [Quickly.] Especially the larder. To many him 
would be an everlasting round between the tankard and the 
kettleJ [Checks him qff,] Nay, let me look yet fartlfer — James 
Endicott. [Checking.] 

Cotton. Aye, there might be a lad for thee; birth, breeding, 
a well-favored countenance, and most agreeable. 

Bettt. Yea, most agreeable — ^unto himself. "Twere a pity 
to disturb such unanimity. Therefore, let us pass on. Take 
Charles Manning, an you please 

Cotton. It pleaseth me not ! I know the ilk; his father b^ 
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fore him a devoted aervaat of the dev3 and King Charles. With 
ethos of his kind he hath brought dissension among the young 
men of Harvard, many of whom are dedicated to the service of 
the Lord, with his wicked apparel and ungodly fashion of wear- 
ing long hair after the manner of Russians and barbai^us In- 
dians. Many there be with him brought up in such pride as 
doth in no ways become the service of the Lord. The devil 
himself hath laid hold on our young men, so that they do evap« 
orate senseless, useless, noiqy impertinency wherever th^ may 
be; and now it has e'en got out in the pulpits of the land, to the 
great grief and fear of many godly hearts. 

[He starts to his fed and paces the Hoor. 

BsTTT. [Standing uprighi,] But Charles 

Cotton. [Inierrupiing.] Mention not that scapegrace in my 
hearing. 
BsTTT* [SHU persisUng,] But, father, truly thou knowest 

not 

Cotton. [Almost savagely, v?kile Bsttt retreats to a safe die- 
tanee.] Name him not. I will not have it. Compared with 
Adonijah he is a reed shaken in the winds, whereas Adonijah 
resembleth a tree planted by the river of waters. 

Bkttt. [Who has been looking out of the toindow,] Converse 
of the devil and thou wilt behold his horns. Even now he ap- 
proacheth the knocker. 

[The knocker sounds. 
Cotton. [Sternly.] Betake thyself to thine own duunber 
with thine unseemly tongue, which so ill befitteth a maid. 

[Bsttt is very demure, with head lightly bent and downcast 
eyes; but the moment Cotton turns she glances roguishly 
after his retreating form; then while her glance revobes 
about the room, she starts slightly as her gaze falls upon 
the dock. A smile of mischievous delight flits over her 
countenance as she tiptoes in Cotton's wake until the 
dock is reached. Cotton, unsuspecting, meanwhile pro- 
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eeeiiiodoh$8dulifa»hoit,wUkn0mrabadMafdglaitB$, 
While heuaidinthe hall Bbttt» wUk a Itngenrng mik 
qf tnumph^ cUmbe inio the dodt and oaiuHomdff peda 
forth OB her father opens the door and where tn Adoni- 
JAH, fdiereupon the door ecflfy doeee, 
Adonxjah. Good-moiroWy reverend sir. 
Cotton. Enter, and doubly welcome. 
Adomuah. I would inquire whether thy daughter Betty is 
within. 

Cotton. We were but speaking of thee as thy knock aoimded. 
Betty will be here presently; she hath but retired for the mo- 
ment. Bemove thy wraps and make thyself in comfort. 

[Adonuah ie a lean^ lank, lantem-jawed indimdual^ dad in 
the cofUfenHonal sober (gray cf the Puritan, wiA high' 
croimed hat, and a fur tippet toound about hie neA up 
to hie eare. He removes the hat and tippet and handi 
them to Cotton, who carefully places them upon the 
table ; meanwhile Adonxjah looks appraisingly about him 
and judicious^ sdects the armehair by the fire, Bs 
pauses a moment to rub his hands before the blase, and 
then gingerly relaxes into the depths qf the armdrnTf as 
though fearful his contort unmld give vxty ere fuBy at- 
tained. Cotton places a chair on the other side qf 
Adonuah and is seated. 
Cotton. And how is it with thee since I have seen thee 
last? 

Adonuah. My business prospereth [mourrrfully], but not so 
finely as it might well do. 
[The dock strikes four, but is unnoticed by the two men. 
Cotton. Thou hast suffered some great loss ? 
Adonuah. But yes — and no — ^this matter of lending money 
hath many and grievous complications, not the least of which is 
the duplicity of the borrower. I but insist on the thirty pounds 
to the hundred as my due recompense, and when I demand it 
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th^ nspoad not, bmt let my kindness lie under the dods of 
ingratitude. [Straightening tip, and speaking with fxmeicHan.] 
They shall come before the council. I will have what is mine 
own. 

CoTTOK. [Righieoueljf.] And it is not unbecoming of thee 
to demand it. I wist not what the present generation is coming 
to. 

Adomuar. lliey have no sense of the value of money. 
They know not how to demean themselves properly in due pro- 
portion to their worldly goods, as the Lord hath prospered them. 
There be many that have nothing and do hold their heads above 
us that be worthy of our possessions. 

CoTTOK. The wicked stand in slippery places. It will not 
always be thus. Judgment shall come upon them. 

Adonuah. Aye, let them fall. I for one have upheld them 
too far. They squander their means in riotous living, and walk 
not in the ways of their fathers. 

CoTTOK. There be many such — ^many such — ^but thou, my 
kd, thou art not one of the multitude. As I have often ob- 
served to my Betty, thou standest out as a most upright and 
God-fearing yotmg man. 

AnoNUAH. [Brimming over vnth seff-eaHsfaetion.] That have 
I ever sought to be. 

CoTTOir. An example that others would do well to imitate. 

Adonuah. [AUpi^edup.] Nay, others value it not. They 
be envious of my good fortune. 

Cotton. A most prudent young man I Nay, be not so over- 
blushingly timid. Thou'rt too modest. 

Adonuah. [Bie face falling.] But Betty — doth she regard 
me thus? 

Cotton. The ways of a maid are past finding out; but de- 
q>air not. I think she hath thee much to heart, but, as the 
perverse heart of woman dictateth, behaveth much to the 
contrary. 
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Adonuah. [Brightening up 0$ one wiik new hopee^ Thou 

thinkest 

Cotton. [Inienupting,] Nay, lad, I am suze of it. Betty 
was ever a dutiful daughter. 

[AU uneeeOf Bsmr peeke out mieddeeofudy. 
Adonuah. But I mistruat me her heart is elsewhere. 
Cotton. Thou referr'st to yoimg Mamiing without doubt. 
It can never be. 'Tis but a passing fancy. 

Adonuah. Nay, but I fear Charles thinketh not so. I have 
been told in secret \leamng forward confidenHally] by one that 
hath every opportunity to know, that he hath enjoined Good- 
man Shrewsbury to send for — [impreaeiody] a ring ! 
Cotton. [Angered,] A ring, sayest thou? 
Adonuah. [Nodding.] Aye, even so. 
Cotton. But he hath not signified such intention here to me. 
Adonuah. Then there are no grounds for his rash presump- 
tion? 

Cotton. Humph! Grounds! For a ring! Aye, therell be 
no diabolical circle here for the devil to daunce in. I will ques- 
tion Betty thereon. [Bieee.] Do thou remain here and I wiD 
send her to thee. Oh, that he should offer daughter of mine a 
ring! 

[Cotton leaieee (he room. Adonuah leane hadk in Me 
dutir in eupreme eonienhneni at the turn affaire haee 
taken. The datnoroue knocker aroueee him from hie 
reeerie. He gassee etupidly around. The oonHnued m- 
perioua taUoo on the knocker finally Iringe him to kiifeeL 
He goes into the hall and opens the door. Hie vote tr 
heard. 
Adonuah. [Froetily.] Good-afternoon, Sir Charles, mine 
host is absent. 

Chablbb. [Stepping in.] My mission has rather to do with 
Mistress Betty. Is she in? 
Adonuah. [Cheing the hall door, and turning to Chawmb^ 
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in grandioae hauieur.] Mistress Betty is otherwise ei^ 
gaged, I would have thee know. 

Cbablbb. Enga^? [Bowing.] Your humble seryant* I 
trast* hath the supreme pleasure of that engagement, 

[He glaneet inqumngly abwd the room^ and plaee$ the hat 
on the table beeide that qf Adomuah. The two hats are 
08 iiffereni as the two men: Adomuah's pnnt, PurUanie, 
seeere; Ckabudb'b three-cor ne red, wUh a flowing jdume, 
[Chabubb is a handsome chap qf goodly proport io ns, wOk 
a straightforward air and a pleasant smile. He is dressed 
more efier (he fashion qf the eaealiers qf Virginia, and 
wears a long wig wUh flowing curls. The two men sixe 
eoA other up. 
Adonuah. [Meaningly.] Her father will shortly arrive. 
CBABI.BB. [Impaiienily striding forA,] Devil take her father, 
lis Mistress Betty I would see. Where is she? 

[Chablbb continues pacing the floor. Adonuah, shocked 
beyond measure, turns his back on the offending Chablbb, 
and with folded arms and bowed head stands aside in pro» 
found meditation. The dock door dawly opens and 
BsTTT oauHout^f peeks out CHABiiBS stops short and 
is about to begin a decided demonstration, when Bbttt, 
with a warning glance toward Adonuah, checks him with 
upraised hand. The dock door closes and Chablbb sub- 
sides into the armchair with a comprehending grin qf 
ddighL Adosuxb sUndy turns and faces Cbablbb 
with a mdancholy air. 
Chablbb. Prithee, why so sad? 

[The grin becomes a chuckle. 
Adonuah. I do discern no cause for such unrighteous merri* 
ment. 

Chablbb. Tis none the less for all of that. I take life as I 
ittd it, and for that matter so do they all, even thou. The dif* 
foenoe be in the finding. [Whistles. 
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Adoruah. [UneatUyJl It is time her Cftther did airivei 
Chahudb. Where then hath he been? 
Adonuah. He but went in search of Betty. 
Chabubs. Ah» then we'll wait. 

[He tohisUes, tohUe Adonuah mover tffMort^ a&nrf d« 
room^ glancing every now and then at thta.dietuMng de- 
ment of kit peaee^ a$ if he waidd send him to kingdom 
eome^ if he only oouhL 
Adonuah. [After eonnderabletoleraium.] Waiting may avail 
thee naught. 
Chabubb. And thee? Nevertheless we'll wait. [Whitdes. 
Adonuah. [Takes another turn or two andfetehee up a eotm- 
teffeit sigh.] Methinks, her father's quest be fruitless. 
Chablbb. [Starting up.] Ah, then, let us go. 

[Adonuah, fntUdy rdieved, site down in the dioir oppoeite. 

Chableb. [Amueed.] Nay? [Site down and retaxee.] AK 

then, we'll wait [)F%u<2». 

Adonuah. [Troubled.] lis certain Mistress Betty be not 

here. 

ChabiiEb. Nay, if she be not here, then I am neither here 
nor there. I would wager ten pounds to a farthing she be re- 
vealed in time if she but will it. Wilt take me up? 

Adonuah. It be not seemly so to stake thy fortune on a 
woman's whim. 

Chablbb. [Laughs.] Thou'rt right on it. If she wiD* sty I» 
for if she will she won't, and if she won't she wilL 

Adonuah. False jargon ! A woman has no will but e'oi htt 
father's as a maid, her husband's later still. 

[Enter CkxrroN, who stops short on seeing ChabtiW, roBies 
quickly, and proceeds. 
ConoN. [Stiffly.] Good-day to you, sir. 
Chablbb. [Bowing; he has risen.] And to you, sire. 
Cotton. [To Adonuah.] I am deeply grwved to rqMfl 
that Mistress Betty is not to be found. 

[Adonuah steals a sly look of triumph ai Ci 
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CBAWum. [In moek mJlemnUy^ I prithee pieaeat my deep 
regrets to Mistress Betty. I will call again. 

CoTTOK. God q;>eed thee ! [And at Chablbb iakei his leave 
CoTtov pLacea hu hand ^ffectUmatdy upon Adonuah'b shauider, 
nying reasiuring^.] Come again» my son; Betty may not be 
afar off. I fain would have her soon persuaded of thy worth* 
Improve thy time. 
Adomuah. [Beaming.] Good morrow* sir; I wilL 

[As the door doeee behind them Cotton alowly walke toward 
the fire, where he etande in^ complete repery, SHU a6- 
eorbed in thought he walks sUndy out the door at the right, 
Bvrrr peeks eauHoualy out, but hearing footsteps quiMy 
withdraws. Cotton re-enters with hat on, He is talh- 
ing to himsdS, refiectisely. 
Cotton. Where can she be ? Mayhap at Neighbor Ainslee's. 
[He goes hurriedly out through the hall door. The banging 
qf the outside door, is heard. The dock door once more 
slowly opens and Bxttt peers forth, listening. The sound 
qf a door opening causes her to draw back. As the noise 
is further emphasized by approaching footsteps, she pulls 
the dock door quickly to, Chables enters. He looks 
inquiringly about, tosses his hat on the table, and goes 
for the dock. He opens it with a gay laugh, Bsttt 
steps forth out qf the dock, very much assisted by 
Chables. 
Chables. Blessed relief! Thou art in very truth, then, 
flesh and blood? 
Bettt. And what else should I be, forsooth? 
Chables. [Laughing.] I marked thee for a mummy there 
entombed. 
Bsttt. [Disengaging her hand.] What? Barest thou? 
Chakles. a lively mummy now thou art come to, whilst I 
Isighe] — ^I waited through the ages ! 
Bettt. [Laughingly.] A veritable monument of patient grief. 
Chables. And Adonijah — r 
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Bcmr. Yea» verily» old Father Tbni& but oome to itfe. 
XMimica.] Thy waiting may avail thee naught. 

Cbabus. In truth, it may avail me nai^t; thy father 
oma^it be back at any time, while I have much to say, sweet 
Betty 

BsTTT. [InUrr ufHng .] Nay, sweet Betty csll me not 

Chablbb. Dear Betty, then, the dearest 

Bettt. IQuiMy.] Yea, call me dearest mummy, Hottentot, 
or what you will, just so it be not moed, like Adonijah. It sick- 
•ens me beyond expressing. 

Charles. Then, meed Betty thou art ndp say rather sour 
Betty, cross Betty, mean Betty, bad Betty, mad Betty, sad 
Betty. 

BxTTT. [Suddenly dimpling.] Nay, glad Betty ! 

Charles. Art then so glad? Wilt tell me why? In sooth, 
1 know not whither to be glad, or sad, or mad. Sometimes I 
.am but one, sometimes I am all three. 

Betty. Wilt tell me why? 

Charles. [Stepping closer and imprieoning her Irfi hand,] 
Thou wilt not now escape it, for I will tell thee why, and 
mayhap this will aid me. [Slips ring, wkick he has had con- 
cealed in his pocket, on her finger ^ Hath this no meaning for 
thee? 

Bettt. [Her eyes sparlding with misdnrf.] Aye, 'tis a dia- 
bolical circle for the devil to daunce in ! 

Charles. [In astonishment,] A what? 

Bettt. [Slowly.] A diabolical circle for the devil to daunce 
in — so father saith. Likewise Adonijah. 

Charles. [Wealdy endeavoring to comprehend.] A diabolicsl 
circle — ^but what ! — say it again, Betty. 

Bettt. [Repeats slowly, emphasizing it with pointed finger.] 
A diabolical circle for the devil to daunce in. 

Charles. [Throws back his head and laughs.] May I be the 
'devil! 
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Bsmr. [Shaking herjlnger at him.] Then daunce ! 

[They take poMan^ aa though for a minuet. The knocker 
soundi. BsTTT rune to the vnndow. 
BsTTT. Aye, there's Adonuah at the Imocker. Into^the 
dock — hie thee — qwck, qufek ! 

Chablxb. [Reproadfutty.] And would'st thou incarcerate 
me through the ages? [Twme to the dock.] O timely sar- 
cophagus! 

[Chableb ie emuggied into the dock, and Bxttt has hardy 
enough time to make a daehfor the hat and conceal it he-' 
hind her brfore the door opens and in stalks Adonuah. 
He looks aboui suspiciously. Bettt faces him with the 
hat hdd behind her. He remoees hie hat and tippet and 
lays them on the table. 
Adonuah. Methought I heard a sound of many feet. 
Bettt. [Looking down.] Two feet have I; no more, no less. 
Adonuah. [Dryly.] Aye, two be quite sufficient. 
Bettt. An thou sayest the word, they yet can beat as loud 
a retreat as an whole r^^ent. 
Adonuah. Thou dost my meaning misoonstrue. 
Bettt. Construe it then, I prithee. 

Adonuah. I came not here to vex 

Bettt. Then get thee hence. [He stepe forward. Bettt 
Heps &adk.] But not behind me, Satan. 
Adonuah. [Coming doser.] And yet thou driv'st me to it. 
Bettt. [Baeking qff.] Indeed, thou hast a nature bom to 
drise and not be driven. 

Adonuah. [Highly complimented.] So be it, yet I scarce had 
lK^>ed that thou would'st notice. [Advancing.] Bom to drive, 
tlKNi sayest, not be driven. 

Bettt. [Retreating.] Thou hast said it, bom to drive. But 
what to drive I have not said. That knowledge hath my father 
yet concealed. 
Adonuah. [Eagerly.] Thy father, then, hath told thee 
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Bsmr. [Who is rdreaUng deadOy aerot$ the room.] Thon 
wert bom to drive/ 

[Strikee settee and goes dawn en ike hat Adoiojah eeats 
hiffieelf beeide Bvm. Bbttt ie of neeeeeity forced to 
remain — on the hat, Adonuah elidee arm along the 
hadk of the eettu. The dock door strikee erratically. He 
jerks his arm hack and gaams in the direction qf the dock 
The dock hands tngtooff. Adomuah stares abOradeHg 
and passes hie hand over hie forehead in a dosed manner. 

Binrr. [SclieUoudy.] Wliat aileth thee? 

Adonxjah. [StiU staring,] The time! 

Bettt. [Stifles a yaum,] It doth grow late. 

Adonxjab. But not consistently; it changeth. 

BsTTT. Twas ever so with time. 

Adomuah. [Reminisoerdly,] Qf a certainty they moved. 

Bettt. Yea, verily, 'tis not wicommon. 

Adonuah. But backwards ! 

Bettt. [JoyfvUy,] Why, then, my prayers are answered. 
How often I have prayed them thus to move! Yet hath it 
never come to pass. 

Adonuah. Nay, had'st thou seen 

Bettt. Prithee calm thyself. Thou'rt ill. 

Adonuah. [Steais his arm along the back qf the settee and 
moves over doser.] Sweet Betty ! [Bettt looks away toith a wry 
face.] Thy indifference in no wise blinds me to thy conception 
of my true value. [Bettt sits up, round^ed.] There was a 
time when I despaired — [The dock again strikes loUdly, The 
hands drop and rise as before, Adonuah excitedly points at the 
dodc,] Again! Did'stmarkit? Something doth ail the dock ! 

Bettt. Yea, truly thou art ill. The dock behaveth much 
more to the point than thou. 

Adonuah. [Tearing his gaze from the dock,] As I was on 
the point of saying — [glances at the dock] thy father hath given — 
[another glance] me to understand — [toith eye on the dock he Mtdies 
up dx)ser] that thou art not averse to mine affections 
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[As he aUempU to put hu arm around 'Bvm the dock 
Hnke9 a tattoo and starUea kim exeiiedly to his feei^ as 
the hands traod all the way round. 

AsoNUAR. [Pointing.] Now look ! Mark the time ! 
[Cotton enters. 

Comas. Tarry yet awhile* my son, the time doth not pre- 
vent thee. 

Adonuah. Tarry? Time doth not prevent? Little know- 
est thou ! [Gazes abstractedly abouL Sights the ring on Bsttt's 
finger, who in excitement has forgotten to keep her hands behind 
her back.] Aye, there it is, the diabolical circle. It is a 
charm. It harms her not, while all about me is askew. 
Whence came she here? [Points at Bettt.] She neither came 
nor went, and yet she was not there and now she is. A manly 
form did enter. Yet hath vanished into thin air. Yea, verily, 
it was none other than the devil himself in one of his divers 
forms, of which he hath aplenty. The very clock indulgeth in 
unseemly pranks. A strange influence hangs over me. I can- 
not now abide. I must depart from hence. My conscience bids 
me go. 

Cotton. [Striving to detain him.] Hold I Thou'rt mad t 

Bettt. Nay, father, he is ill. 

Adonuah. [Wildly.] Aye, if I be mad, thy daughter be to 
blame. The spell did come upon me. I have seen strange 
things. 

Cotton. What meanest thou? 

Adonuah. [Pointing at Bsttt, who regards him wonderingly.] 
Thy daughter is a witch I 

BiTTT. [Runs to Cotton.] Oh, father ! 

Cotton. [Consoles Bettt; thunders at Adonitah.] What? 
Darest thou to being forth such an accusation ? 

Adonuah. Aye, while I yet have strength to order mine own 
will. We shall see what we shall see when the fires leap round 
the stake. All the diabolical circles the devil may invent or his 
helpmeets acquire will be of small avail when the leaping tongues 
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of flame curl round you* iabe servant of the devfl. I can dday 
no longer. I wOl repair to the council at once» and r^iort what 
I have seen. 

[BxTTT/atnit oimy. Cortov is at anee aU paternal MUd- 
tude, Adonuah ffoxes in stup^aetum, AU vnobaened 
Charles sltpa out qf Ae dock. Finally Adonuah, om 
Bkttt shows signs qf revinng, turns himself awaig, on/y 
to find himself face to foot lottA Chaslbb. Adonuah 
fAxyps dead in his tracks^ dbschdefy nonplussed. 
Crablbb. Thou goest to the council? Thou lackest evi- 
dence. Behold the devil an' thou wilt. 

[Adonuab'8 jaw drops. He stares unbdieeinfy. Cor- 
TON looks up in surprise as Chabub continues. 
Chables. An' thou goest to the council with such a mes- 
sage, the devil will dog thy very footsteps. And match word of 
thine with word of truth in such a light that thine own words 
shall imprison thee in the stocks over Sunday. 

[Adonuah recovers front his temporary abstraction^ and sea- 
ing his hat and tippet, tears out the door as if a uhds 
legion of imps were in full pursuit. Chables eontemp' 
tuously turns on his heel and goes over to Bbttt, who is 
now dinging to her father's arm. 
Bettt. [Faintly.] They will not bum me for a witch ? 
Chablbb. [Saeagdy.] Aye, let them try it an they wfll. 
Cotton. [Hotly.] Aye— let them ! [Then starting suddenly 
with a new thought.] But how cam'st thou here ? Yea, verily, it 
seemeth to me thou did'st materialize out of thin air. 

[Surveys Chablbb with piercing scrutiny. 

Chablbb. Nay, see through me an thou can'st. Thou wilt 

find me a most material shadow, the like of which no eye hath 

ever pierced. 'Twas not out of the air, but out of yonder dock 

that I materialized. 

Bbttt. Yea, father, I put him there. 

Cotton. [Going to the dock and opening it.] Of a truth, the 
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evidence, all told, is here. Thou wert of a certainty in the clock. 
[Takes cut the detached ^pendulum. Steps hack and euneys the 
timepieeef whose hands etearty indieate a time long passed or not 
yd corns,] And as far as pendulums are concerned \!4)€king rue- 
fvOy at the one in his handle thou certainly wert no improve 

Chableb. Aye, that I'll warrant. And may I never more 
be caUed to fulfil such position; the requirements be far too ex- 
acting for one of my build and constitution. 

Cotton. But what extremity hath induced thee to take up 
thine abode in such a place? 

[Lays the pendulum aside and gises Chableb his entire 
attention* 

ChabTiIPB. Why, that came all in the course of events as I 
take it. When I returned a short time ago, hard upon mine 
heels came Adonijah; and, being loath either to leave the field 
or share it, I hid within the dock. Once there, the temptation 
to help time in covering its course grew strong upon me in the 
hope that AdcMiijah, misled by the lateness of the hour, would 
soon depart Only I looked not for such a departure. Judge 
me not too harshly, sire, for I love thy daughter, and if thou 
wilt give thy consent to our marriage I will do aO that becometh 
a man to deserve such treasure. 

Cotton. I like not thy frivolous manner of wearing hair that 
is not thine own; it becomes thee not. And I strongly mistrust 
thine attitude toward the more serious things of life. 

Chableb. If my wig standeth between me and my heart's 
desire, why. Til have no wig at all. [He pulls the wig qff and 
tosses a aside, Bettt, with a littie cry^ picks it up and smooths 
ita disarranged curls.] And as for mine outlook on life, I prom- 
ise thee that hath but matched the outer trappings, and can be 
doffed as quickly. I am as serious beneath all outward levity 
as any sober-minded judge, and can act accordingly. 

Cotton. See to it that thou suit the action to those words. 
My heart is strangely moved toward thee, yet I would ponder 
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the matter more deeply. [Turru to BsnTt toho has been elbeenU 
mindedly twirling the curls on the toig.] And where is thj voice, 
my daughter? Thou art strangely silent — [as an afterthought] 
for the once. But it is of small wonder* since thou hast had 
enough excitement for one eveniog. Methinks that scoundrel, 
Adonijah, needeth following up. Do thou remain with Betty, 
Charles, and I will hasten after him. 

Charles. Nay, thou need'st not trouble thysdf regarding 
Adonijah. He hath much too wholesome a leg/iad for the duck- 
ing-stool to cause further mischief. 

CdrroN. Nevertheless, I will away to the council and make 
sure. [He ptania huhaionhU head and departt, 

Charlib. [Turning to Bsttt, who hoe dropped the wig on Ae 
settee, and who 18 now gaxing detnurely at the floor.] And now to 
finish up where we left o£F. The devil hath led us a merrier 
dance than we suspected. Thou hast not truly given answer to 
the question I have asked of thee. 

BsTTT. What more of an answer would'st thou yet require? 

CHABiiBB. Why, I have yet had none at alL 

Bettt. Must tell thee further ? 

Charles. [Graody.] Thou must. 

Bettt. [Mischieeously.] Then — put the question onoe again. 

Charles. Thou knowest the question, an thou wilt. 

Betty. An' thou knowest the answer. 

[Charles takes her in his arms. 

Bettt. [Holding up her hand so that the ring sparldes.] Look, 
Charles — the diabolical circle ! 

CDBTAnr 
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TBDE FAR-AWAY PRINCESS* 

THE FBESENT DAY: The eeene ii laid d an inn nhioUd 
aboee a waimng-plaee in cenirai Oermanp. 

n# weranda of an inn. The right side cf the eta(fe and half oj ike 
background repreeeni a framework of glaee enetoeing the 00- 
rando. The Irft tide and the other half of the hadeground rep- 
reeeni the etone ioaUe of the houee. To the kftp in the fore^ 
ground^ a door; another door in the baiAgroundf at the left 
On the Uft^ hackt a htiffd and eerving4able. Neat little taUee 
and emaU iron ehairefor tieitore are placed about the veranda. 
On the right, in the centre, a large tduoope^ etanding on a 
tripod, ie directed through an open window, Roba> dreeeed 
in the coetume qf the country, ie arranging Jlowere on the enuxU 
UMee, Fbau LiNDmcAMK, a handeome, etoutieh woman in 
the tkirtiee, hurriee in excitedly from the left. 

F&AU LmDEicANN. Tlierel Now she can come — curtains, 
bedding — everything fresh and clean as new I No» this honor, 
this unexpected honor — I Barons and counts have been here 
often enough. Even the Russian princes sometimes come up 
from the Springs. I don't bother my head about them — ^they're 
just like — ^that ! — But a princess — a real princess ! 

RoAA. Perhaps it isn't a real priocess after all. 

F&AU LiNDBifAmr. [IndignanUy.] What? What do you 
mean by that ! 

BofiA. I was only thinking that a real princess wouldn't be 
coming to an inn like this. Real princesses won't lie on anything 
but silks and velvets. You just wait and see; it's a trick ! 

* Copyright* 1909, by Charies Scribner's Sons. All rights reaerred. 
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Fa^u IssDMMASS* Are you going to pretend that the letter 
isn't genuine; that the letter is a forgery? 

RoBA.. Maybe one of the regular customers is playing a joke. 
That student, Herr Strlibel, he's always joking. [Oiffgleg. 

Fbau Ijndtmaxs, When Herr Strtibel makes a joke he 
makes a decent joke» a real, genuine joke. Oh, of course one 
has to pretend to be angry sometimes — but as for writing a 
forged letter — My land ! — a letter with a gold crown on it — 
there ! [She takes a letter from her waist and reads.] '*This after- 
noon Her Highness, the Princess von Greldem, will stop at the 
Fairview Inn, to rest an hour or so before making the descent to 
the Springs. You are requested to have ready a quiet and com- 
fortable room, to guard Her Highness from any annoying ad- 
vances, and, above all, to maintain the strictest secrecy regarding 
this event, as otherwise the royal visit will not be repeated. 
Baroness von Brook, maid of honor to Her Highness." Now, 
what have you got to say? 

Rosa. Herr Strtibel lent me a book once. A maid of honor 
came into that, too. Fm sure it*s a trick I 

Fbau LiNDiacAMK. [Looking out toward the baekJ\ Dear, 
<]ear, isn't that Herr Strttbel now, coming up the hill ? To-day 
of all days ! What on earth does he always want up here? 

Rosa. [Pointedly.] He's in such favor at the Lm. He won't 
1>e leaving here all day. 

Frau LiNDBiCANir. That won't do at all. He's got to be 
sent off. If I only knew how I could — Oh, ho I FU be disagree- 
.able to him — ^that's the only way to manage it ! 

[StbCbxl enters. He is a handsome young /Mm wi^oui 
much polish, but cheerful, unqffected, enHrdy at his ease^ 
and vwariably good-natured. 

SmtJBBL. Good day, everybody. 

Frau Lindeicann. [SareastioaUy.] Charming day. 

STBt^BBL. [Surprised at her coolness.] 1 say! What's up? 
Who's been rubbing you the wrong way? May jfchave a glfss 
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of beer, anyway? Glass of beer, if you please ! Several glasses 
of beer» if you please. [SiU down.] Pestiferously hot this after- 
noon. 

Fbau LiNDEicANN. [After a pauae.] H'm, H'm. 

SmtteBL. Landlady Linda, dear, why so quiet to-day? 

Fa^n LiMDBicAMN. Li the first place, Herr Strtibd, I would 
have you know that my name is Frau Lindemann. 

StrObku Just so. 

Fbau LiNDSifAmr. And, secondly, if you don't stop your 

SiBtteXL. [Singing, asBx)BAbnnf^ him a gkuMcfheer.) *'Beer 
— beer ! *' — ^Heavens and earth, how hot it is ! [Drinks. 

Fbau Lendbhann. If you find it so hot, why don't you stay 
quietly down there at the Springs? 

StbCbbl. Ah, my soul thirsts for the heights — ^my soul 
thirsts for the heights every afternoon. Just as soon as ever 
my sallow-faced pupil has thrown himself down on the couch to 
give his red corpuscles a chance to grow, "I gayly grasp my 
Alpine staff and mount to my beloved." 

Fbau LmDmcAMK. [Seorr^vUy,] Bah! 

SsBtoKL. Oh, you're thinking that ffou are my beloved? 
No, dearest; my beloved stays down there. But to get nearer 
to her, I have to come up here — ^up to your telescope. With the 
aid of your telescope I can look right into her window — see? 

RoflA. [Laughing.] Oh, so that's why 

Fbau Iindsmann. Perhaps you think I'm interested in all 
that? Besides, I've no more time for you. Moreover, I'm go- 
mg to have this place cleaned right away. 6ood-by, Herr 
SirttbeL [Goes out. 

SiBteEL. [Laughing.] 1 certainly caught it that time ! See 
here, Rosa, what's got into her head ? 

RoftA. [MyHerioualy.] Ahem, there are crowned heads and 

other heads — and — ahem — ^there are letters toiih crowns and let** 

teri tMtAofli^ crowns. 
1 
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SxBtBBL. Letters — ? Are you ? 

BosA. There are maids of honor — and other maids ! [Oigafet. 

StbCbbl. Permit me. [Tapping herforehM/i lighdy with his 
Jinffer,] Ow ! Ow ! 

BoBA. What's the matter ? 

StbCbel. Why, your head's on fire. Blow! Blow! And 

while you are getting some salve for my bums, I'll just 

[Goes to the tdeteope. 
[Enter Frau yon Halldgbf, Liddt, and Millt. Frajj 
YON Halldorf if an aristocratic woman^ somewhat 
supercilious and effected. 

Liddt. Here's the telescope, mother. Now you can see for 
yourself. 

Fbau y. Halldgbf. What a pity that it's in use just now. 

STBt^BEL. [Stepping back.] Oh, I beg of you, ladies — I have 
plenty of time. I can wait. 

Frau v. Halldorf. [Condescendingly,] Ah, thanks so much. 
[She goes up to the telescope^ while StbObel returns to his former 
place.] Waitress ! Bring us three glasses of milk. 

Ijddt. [As Millt languidly drops into a chair.] Beyond to 
the right is the road, mother. 

Frau v. Halldorf. Oh, I have found the road, but I see 
no carriage — neither a royal carriage nor any other sort. 

Liddt. Let me look. 

Frau v. Halldorf. Please do. 

Liddt. It has disappeared now. 

Frau v. Halldorf. Are you quite sure that it was a foyml 
carriage? 

Liddt. Oh, one has an instinct for that sort of thing, mother. 
It comes to one in the cradle. 

ElUu V. Halldorf. [As Millt yawns and sighs aloud.] 
Are you sleepy, dear? 

AIillt. No, only tired. I'm always tired. 

Frau v. Halldorf. Well, that's just why we are at the 

I 
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Springs. Do as the princess does: take the waters rdigiously. 

MnXT. The princess oughtn't to be cEmbing up such a steep 
hill either on a hot day like this. 

Frau y. Halldobf. [MoresofUy.] Well, you know why we 
are taking all this trouble. If » by good luck, we should happen 
to meet the princess 

LiDDT. [Who haa been looking through the ieieacope,] Oh, 
there it is again I 

Fbau v. Halldobf. [Eagerly.] Where? Where? 

[Takes Liddt'b place. 

LiDDT. It's just coming around the turn at the top. 

Frau v. Halldobf. Oh, now I see it ! Why, there's no one 
ioside! 

iiDDT. WeD» then she's coming up on foot. 

Fbau v. Halldobf. [To Millt.] See, the princess is com- 
ing up on foot, too. And she is just as anaemic as you are. 

Millt. If I were going to marry a grand-duke, and if I could 
have my own carriage driven along beside me, I wouldn't com- 
pUun of having to walk either. 

Fbau v. Halldobf. I can't see a thing now. 

Liddt. You have to turn the screw, mother. 

Fbau v. Halldobf. I have been turning it right along, but 
the telescope won't move. 

Liddt. Let me try. 

SrBt^BSL. [Who hae been throwing little ioadaqf paper at BoBA 
during the preceding corvoeraaiion,] What are they up to ? 

Liddt. It seems to me that you've turned the screw too far, 
mother. 

Fbau v. Halldobf. Well, what shall we do about it? 

Stb^bl. [Rising.] Permit me to' come to your aid, ladies. 
I've had some experience with these old screws. 

Fbau v. Halldobf. Very kind — indeed. 

[Smt^BEL busies himself with the instrument. 

Liddt. Listen, mother. If the carriage has almost reached 
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the top tibe princess can*t be far off. Wouldn't it be best, then, 
to watch for them on the road? 

Fbau y. Hauudobf. Certainly* if you think that would be 
best, dear Liddy. 

SmtaXL. This is not only an old screw, but it's a regular 
perverted old screw. 

Fa^u v. Halldobf. Ah, really? [Aside to her daughiere.] 
And if she should actually apeak to us at this accidental meeting 
— and if we could present ourselves as the subjects of her noble 
fianc6, and tell her that we live at her future home — just imagine 
what an advantage that would give us over the other women of 
the court! 

StbObsl. There, ladies ! We have now rescued the useful 
instrument to which the far-«ightedness of mankind is indebted. 

Fbau v. Halldobf. Thanks, so much. Pardon me, sir, but 
have you heard anything about the report that the princess is 
going to make the journey up here to-day? 

StbCbbl. The princess? The princess of the Springs? The 
princess of the lonely villa? The princess who is expected at 
the iron spring every morning, but who has never been seen by 
a living soul? Why, I am enormously interested. You wouldn't 
believe how much interested I am ! 

LiDDT. [Who has looked otd, back.] There — ^there — ^there — it 
is! 

Fbau v. Halldobf. Thecazriage? 

LiDDT. It's reached the top already. It is stopping over 
there at the edge of the woods. 

Fbau v. Halldobf. She will surely enter it there, then. 
Come quickly, my dear children, so that it will look quite acci- 
dental. Here is your money. [She ihrowe a coin to BoaA and 
unwraps a small package done up in tissue-paper^ tMeh she has 
brought toUh her.] Here is a bouquet for you — and here's one 
for you. You are to present these to the princess. 

Millt. So that it will look quite accidental — oh, yes ! 
[All three go out. 
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SrsteBL. Good heavenal G>iild I — ? I don't bdieve it! 
Surely she dta — ^well, I'll make sure right away — [does up to 
the tdeicope and stopt.] Oh^ I'll go along with them, anyhow. 

[Exit qfler them. 
Fbau LiNDXMAiVN. [Entering.] Have they all gone— all of 
them? 
BosA. All of them. 

Fbau Lindxmaivn. [Looking toward the right.] There — ^there 
—two ladies and a lackey are coming up the footpath. Mercy 
me! How my heart is beating! — If I had only had the sofa re- 
covered last spring ! — ^What am I going to say to them ? — ^Bosa, 
don't you know a poem by heart which you could speak to the 
princess? [Roba ehruge her ehouldere,] They're coming through 
tbe court now ! — Stop putting your arms under your apron that 

way, you stupid thing ! — oh dear, oh dear 

[The door opene, A Lackxt in plain hlaek livery enterj, 
and remains standing at the door. He precedes Thx 
Pbincebs and Fbau von Bbook. Tbx PniNciaB is a 
pale, sieldy, unoisuming young girl, wearing a very simr- 
pie walking costume and a mediumf-sized leghorn hat 
trimmed with roses. Frau von Bbook is a handsome, 
stately, stemrlooking woman, in the thirties. She is well- 
dressed, hut in aooordanoe with Ae simple tastes qf As 
North Oerman nobility. 
Fbau v. Bbook. Who is the proprietor of this place? 
Fbau Lindebcank. At your command, your Highness. 
Fbau v. Bbook. [Reproringly.] I am the maid of honor. 
Where is the room that has been ordered ? 

Fbau LmniacANK. [Opens the door, l^.] Here — at the head 
of the stairs — ^my lady. 

Fbau v. Bbook. Would your Highness care to remain here 
for a few moments ? 
The PBINCE8S. Very much, dear Frau von Brook. 
Fbau v. Bbook. Edward, order what is needed for Her 
Highness, and see that a room next to Her Highness is prepared 
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for me. I may assume that these are Your ESghness's wishes? 

The PitiNczass. Why certainly, dear Frau von Brook. 

[The liACKMY, who is carrying shawU and pUlowt, goes out 
vnthRooA, Irft. 

The PsiNCzass. Mais puisque je te dia, Eugenie, que je n'ai 
pas soouneil. M'envoyer coucher cooune une enfant, c*est 
abominable. 

Fbau y. Brook. Mais je t'implore, ch^e, sois sage! Tu 
sais, que c'est le mMecin, qui 

The Pbincess. Ah, ton mMecin! Tou jours cette corv)^. 
Et si je te dis 

Fbau v. Bbook. Chut ! My dear woman, wouldn't it be 
best for you to superintend the preparations? 

F&AJJ LiNDEMANN. I am entirely at your service. 

[AbotU to go Old, 14^ 

Fbau v. Bbook. One thing more. This veranda, leading 
from the house to the grounds — ^would it be possible to close it 
to the public ? 

Fbau LiNDEiCANir. Oh, certainly. The guests as often as 
not sit out under the trees. 

Fbau v. Brook. Very well, then do so, please. [Frau Lin- 
DE&CANN locks the door.\ We may be assured that no one will 
enter this place? 

Frau Lindebcank. If it is desired, none of us bdongmg to 
the house will come in here either. 

Frau v. Brook. We should like that. 

Frau Lzndebcann. Very well. I£n/. 

Frau v. Brook. Really, you must be more careful, darling. 
If that woman had understood French — You must be careful ! 

The Princess. What would have been so dreadful about it? 

Frau v. Brook. Oh, my dear child ! This mood of yours, 
which is due to nothing but your illness — ^that reminds me, jou 
haven't taken your peptonized milk yet — this is a secret which 
we must keep from every one, above all from your fianc^. If 
the Grand Duke should discover 
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The Pbincess. [Shrugging her shoulders.] Well, what of it? 

Frau v. Bbook. a bride's duty is to be a happy bride. 
Otherwise 

The Princebs. Otherwise? 

Frau v. Brook. She will be a lonely and an unloved woman. 

The Pbincess. [With a litUe smile of resignaium,] Ah I 

Fbau v. Brook. What is it, dear? [The Princess shakes 
her head.] And then think of the strain of those formal presen- 
tations awaiting you in the autumn ! You must grow strong. 
Remember that you must be equal to the most exacting de- 
mands of life* 

The Princess. Of life ? Whose life ? 

Frau v. Brook. What do you mean by that? 

The Princess. Ah, what good does it do to talk about it? 

Frau v. Brook. Yes, you are right. In my soul, too, there 
are unhappy and unholy thoughts that I would rather not utter. 
From my own experience I know that it is best to keep strictly 
within the narrow path of duty. 

The Princess. And to go to sleep. 

Frau v. Brook. Ah, it isn't only that. 

The Princess. Look out there! See the woods! Ah, to 
lie down on the moss, to cover oneself with leaves, to watch the 
clouds pass by high above 

Frau v. Brook. [Sqftening.] We can do that, too, some- 
time. 

The Princess. [Laughing aloud.] Sometime! 
[The Lackey appears at the door. 

Frau y. Brook. Is everything ready? 
[The Lackey bows. 

The Princess. [Aside to Frau v. Brook.] But I simply 
cannot sleep. 

Frau y. Brook. Try to, for my sake. [Aloud,] Does Your 
HigTinft^ command 

The Princess. [Smiling and sighing,] Yes, I command. 
[They go out, kft. 
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[The stoffe refnains empty for several nwmenii. Then 
StbObxl is heard trying the latdi qf the back door. 
StkObel*b Voice. Hullo ! What's up ! Why is this locked 
all of a sudden? Bosa! Open up! I've got to look through 
the telescope ! Bosa ! Won't you ? Oh» well, I know how to 
help myself. [He is seen waUeing outside cf the glass^eoeered 
veranda. Then he puts his head through the open window at the 
right.] Not a soul inside? [Climbs over,] Well» here we are. 
What on earth has happened to these people? [Unlocks the 
back door and looks out,] Everything deserted. Well, it's all the 
same to me. [Locks the door again,] But let's find out right 
away what the carriage has to do with the case. 

[Prepares to look through the telescope. Ths Prikcbbs enr 
ters cautiously through the door at the Irft^ her hat in her 
hand. Without noticing SratteSL, who is standing mo- 
tionless before the tdeseope, she goes hurriedly to the door 
at the back and unlocks iL 
StbObsl. [Startled at the sound of the key^ turns around,] 
Why, how do you do? [Thb Princess, not venturing to mose, 
glances back at the door through which she has entered.] Wouldn't 
you like to look through the telescope a while? Please do. 
[The Pbincess, undecided as to whether or not she should answer 
him, takes a few steps back toward the door at the Irft.] Why are 
you going away ? I won't do anything to you. 
The Princess. [Reassured.] Oh, I'm not going away. 
StrObeu That's right. But — ^where have you come from? 
The door was locked. Surely you didn't climb through the win- 
dow as I did ? 
The Princess. [Frightened.] What? You came— through 

the window ? 

StrObeIi. Of course I did. 

The Princess. [Frightened anew.] Then I had rathei 

[About to go bod. 
Smt^BEL. Oh, my dear young lady, you just stay right here. 
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Wliy» before Fd drive you away I'd pitch myself headlong over 
a precipice ! 

Tbb Frincsbs. [Smtlingf reoi^tired,] 1 only wanted to go 
out into the woods for half an hour. 

SmteKL. Oh, then you're a regular guest here at the Inn ? 

Ths Phikcess. [Quickly.] Yes — ^yes, of course. 

Smt^BEL. And of course you drink the waters down below? 

Tee Phikcess. [In a friendly way.] Oh, yes, I drink the 
waters. And Pm taking the baths, too. 

SrBt^BEL. Two hundred metres up and down every time! 
Isn't that very hard on you ? Heavens ! And you look so pale ! 
See here, my dear young lady, don't you do it. It would be 
better for you to go down there — ^that is — Oh, forgive me! 
I've been talking without thinking. Of course, you have your 
own reasons — It's decidedly cheaper up here. / know how to 
value a thing of that sort. I've never had any money in all my 
life! 

The Princebs. [Trying io seem practical.] But when one 
comes to a watering-place, one must have money. 

StrObel. [Slapping himself on ths ^est.] Do I look to you 
as if I drank iron ? Thank Heaven, I can't afford such luxuries ! 
No; I'm only a poor fellow who earns his miserable pittance dur- 
mg vacation by acting as a private tutor — ^that's to say, *' miser- 
able" is only a figure of speech, for in the morning I lie abed 
until nine, at noon I eat five and at night seven courses; and as 
for work, I really haven't a thing to do ! My pupil is so aneemic 
—why, compared to him, you*re fit for a circus rider ! 

The Princess. [Laughing unrestrainedly.] Oh, well, I'm 
rather glad I'm not one. 

SrRtaEii. Dear me, it's a business like any other. 

The Princess. lake any other? Really, I didn't think that. 

SmteBL. And pray, what did you think tiien ? 

The Princess. Oh, I thought that they were — an entirely 
different sort of people. 
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StbObeu My dear young lady, all people are ''an entirely 
di£Perent aort" Of course 100 two aren't. We get along real 
well together, don't we ? As poor as church mice» both of us ! 

The Pbincebs. [Smiling reflectively.] Who knows? Per- 
haps that's true. 

SrBteEL. [Kindly.] Do you know what? If you want to 
stay down there — ^I'll tell you how one can live cheaply. I have 
a friend, a student like myself. He's here to mend up as you 
are. I feed him up at the house where I'm staying. [Frigkietted 
at a peculiar look of The Princess's.] Oh, but you mustn't be— 
No, I shouldn't have said it. It wasn't decent of me. Only, let 
me tell you, I'm so glad to be able to help the poor fellow out of 
my unexpected earnings, that I'd like to be shouting it from the 
housetops all the time ! Of course, you understand that, doa*t 
you? ' 

The Pbincebb. You like to help people, then? 

StbObel. Surely — don't you ? 

Tbe Princess. [Rt^flecting.] No. There's always so much 
talk about it, and the whole thing immediately appears id the 
newspapers. 

StrCbel. What? If you help some one, that appears ? 

The Princess. [Quickly correcting herself.] I only mean if 
one takes part in entertainments for charity 

StrObel. Oh, yes, naturally. In those things they always 
get some woman of rank to act as patroness, if they can, and she 
sees to it, you may be sure, that the newspapers make a fuss 
over it. 

The Princess. [Demurely.] Oh, not every 

StrObel. Just try to teach me something I don't know about 
these titled women! Besides, my dear young lady, where is 
your home — in one of the large cities, or ? 

The I^UNCESS. Oh, no. In quite a small town — ^really more 
like the country. 

StrCbel. Then I'm going to show you something that you 
probably never saw before in all your life. 
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Ths Pbincess. Oh do ! What is it? 

Stb^bel. a princess ! H'm — ^not a make-believe, but a real, 
true-blue princess ! 

Ths pRiNciaas. Oh, really? 

STBteEi/. Yes. Our Princess of the Springs. 

The Pbincess. And who may that be? 

SxBt^BL. Why, Princess Marie Louise. 

The Pbincebb. OfGeldem? 

SrBt^EL. Of course. 

The Princebs. Do you know her? 

SrBtJBEL. Why, certainly. 

The Pbincebs. Really? I thought that she lived in great 
retirement. 

SrBtoEL. Well, that doesn't do her any good. Not a bit of 
it. And because you are such a jolly good fellow I'm going to 
tell you my secret. I'm in love with this princess ! 

The Pbincess. Oh! 

StbCbel. You can't imagine what a comfort it is. The fact 
is, every yoimg poet has got to have a princess to love. 

The Pbincess. Are you a poet? 

SrBtoEL. Can't you tell that by looking at me ? 

The Pbincebs. I never saw a poet before. 

SrBt^Eii. Never saw a poet — ^never saw a princess ! Why^ 
you're learning a heap of things to-day ! 

The Pbincess. [Assenting,] H'm — and have you written 
poems to her? 

Srst^EL. Why, that goes without saying! Quantities of 
'em! 

The Pbincess. Oh, please recite some little thing — ^won't 
you? 

StbObel. No, not yet. Everything at the proper time* 

The Pbincess. Ah, yes, first I should like to see the princess. 

SrBt^BEL. No, first I am going to tell you the whole story. 

The Pbincess. Oh, yes, yes. Please do. [Sits down, 

StbCbel. Well, then — ^I had hardly heard that she was here 
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before I was dead in love with ber. It was just as quidic as a 
shot, I tell you. Just as if I had waited all my life long to £all 
in love with her. Besides, I also heard about her beauty — mad 
her sorrow. You see, she had an early love affair. 

Ths PaiNCxaB. [DiieoneeriedJl What? Are they saying 
that? 

SrBtoxu Yes. It was a young officer who went to Africa 
because of her — and died there. 

Ths Pbincisb. And they know that, too? 

StRtTBEL. What don't they know ? But that's a mere detafl 
— ^it doesn't concern me. Even the fact that in six months she 
will become the bride of a grand-duke — even that can make no 
difference to me. For the present she is fr^ princess. But you're 
not listening to me ! 

The PkuNCEsa. Oh, yes, I am ! 

StbCbbl. Do you know what that means — my princess ! HI 
not give up my princess — not for anything in aU the world ! 

The PkuNCEBB. But — ^if you don't even know her ? 

SxBt^BEL. I don't know her? Why , I know her as well as I 
know myself ! 

The Pbincebs. Have you ever met her, then ? 
^SmteEL. I don't know of any one who has ever met her. 
And there's not a soul that can tell what she looks like. It is 
said that there were pictures of her in the shop-windows when 
she first came, but they were removed iomiediately. In the 
morning a great many people are always lurking around the 
Springs trying to catch a glimpse of her. I, myself, have gotten 
up at six o'clock a couple of times — on the same errand — and if 
you knew me better, you'd realize what that meant. But not a 
sign of her ! Either she has the stuff brought to her house or 
she has the power of making herself invis3>le. [The Pbincbbb 
turns <mde to conceal a amile.] After that, I used to hang around 
her garden — every day, for hours at a time. Until one day the 
policeman, whom the managers of the Springs have stationed at 
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the gfttet, came iq> to me and asked me what on earth I wad 
doing there. Well^ that was the end of those methods of ap« 
proach ! Suddenly, however, a happy thought struck oafij Now 
I can see her and have her near to me as often as I wish. 

Tbs PaiNcsas. Why, that's very interesting. How? 

StsObxl. Yes, that's just the point. H'm, should I risk it ? 
Should I take you into my confidence ? 

Ths PuNCSss. You promised me some time ago that you 
would show her to me. 

StbObkl. Wait a second. [Looks through the tdetoope.] 
There she is. Please look for yourself. 

Thx Puncess. But I am — [She, too, looks through the teU 
eseope,] Actually, there is the garden as plain as if one were 
in it. 

StbCbel. And at the comer window on the left — ^with the 
embroidery-frame — ^that's she. 

Tax Pbincbbb. Are you absolutely certain that that is the 
princess? 

StbObsl. Why, who else could it be ? 

Thb PaiNCEas. Oh, 'round about a princess like that — ^there 
are such a lot of people. For instance, there is her waiting* 
woman, there's the seamstress and her assistants, there's 

SmtaXL. But, my dear young lady, if you only understood 
anything about these matters, you would have been certain at 
the very first glance that it was she — and no one else. Observe 
the nobility in every motion — ^the queenly grace with which she 
bends over the embroidery-frame 

TBs Pbincisb. How do you know that it's an embroidery- 
feame? 

StbCbxl. Why, what should a princess be bending over if 
not an embroideiy*frame? Do you expect her to be darning 
stockings? 

Thb PuNcsas. It wouldn't hurt her at all ! 

StbCbsl. Now, that's just one of those petty, bourgeois no* 
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tiona which we ought to suppreas. It's not enough that 100 
have to stick in this misery, but we'd like to drag her dlown, too 
— ^that being far above all earthly care 

The PaiNcias. Oh, dear me ! 

STBtaEL. What are you sighing about so terribly? 

The PkuNCEBS. Tell me, wouldn't you like to have a closer 
acquaintance with your princess, some time? 

SrBtoEU Closer? Why should I? Isn't she close enough 
to me, my far-away princess? — ^for that's what I caU her when I 
talk to myself about her. And to have her HiU closer ? 

The Princess. Why, so that you could talk to her and 
know what she really was like ? 

StrCbeu [Terrified.] Talk to her! Heaven forbid ! Good- 
ness gracious, no ! Just see here — ^how am I to face a princess ? 
I'm an ordinary fellow, the son of poor folks. I haven't polished 
manners — ^I haven't even a decent tailor. A lady like that — 
"why, she'd measure me from top to toe in one glance. I've had 
my lessons in the fine houses where I've applied as tutor. A 
glance from boots to cravat — ^and you're dismissed ! 

The Princess. And you think that I — [correcting kerteff] 
that this girl is as superficial as that ? 

StrCbel. ''This girl"! Dear me, how that sounds ! But, 
how should I ever succeed in showing her my real self? And 
even if I should, what would she care ? Oh, yes, if she were like 
you — so nice and simple — and with such a kindhearted, roguish 
little twinkle in her eye ! 

The PRINCESS. Roguish — ^I? Why so? 

StbCbel. Because you are laughing at me in your sleeve. 
And really I deserve nothing better. 

The Princess. But your princess deserves something bet- 
ter than your opinion of her. 

StrCbel. How do you know that? 

The Princess. You really ought to try to become ac- 
quainted with her some time. 

StrObel. No, no, no — ^and again no! As long as she 
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mains my far-away princess she is everything that I want her 
to be — modest, gracious, loving. She smiles upon me dreamily. 
Yes, she even listens when I recite my poems to her — and that 
can't be said of many people ! And as soon as I have finished 
she sighs, takes a rose from her breast, and casts it down to the 
poet. I wrote a few verses yesterday about that rose, that 
flower which represents the pinnacle of my desires, as it were. 

Ths PniNCEaa. [Eageriy.] Oh, yes. Oh, please, please ! 

SrstaSL. Well, then, here goes. H*m 

"Twenty roses nestling close ** 

Ths PRiNCEas. What? Are there twenty now? 
SratesL. [Severely.] My princess would not have inter- 
rupted me. 

The Pbincbbb. Oh, please — ^forgive me. 
SiBtaSL. I shall begin again. 

**Twenty roses nestling close 
Gleam upon thy breast. 
Twenty years of rose-red love 
Upon thy fair cheeks rest. 

''Twenty years would I gladly give 
Out of life's brief reign. 
Could I but ask a rose of thee 
And ask it not in vain. 



u 
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Twenty roses thou dost not need^- 
Why, pearls and rubies are thine ! 

With nineteen thou'dst be Just as fair. 
And one would then be mine t 

And twenty years of rose-wreathed joy 
Would spring to life for me — 

Yet twenty years could ne'er suffice 
To worship it — ^and thee!" 
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The PHiKCBEe. How nice that is! Fve never bad any 
verses vmtten to me b 

StbCbel. Ah, my dear youig lady, ordinaiy folks like us 
have to do their own verse-making ! 

Ths Pringebs. And all for one rose ! Dear me» how soon it 
fades ! And then what is left you ? 

STRtsmu No, my dear friend, a rose like that never fades — 
even as my love for the gracious giver can never die. 

The PsmcEBS. But you haven't even got it yet I 

StrObel. That makes no difference in the end. Fm entirely 
independent of such eztemab. When some day I shall be ex- 
plaining Ovid to the beginners, or perhaps even reading Horace 
with the more advanced classes — ^no, it's better for the present 
not to think of reachiag any such dizzy heights of greatness — 
well, then I shall always be sayiog to myself with a smile of sat- 
isfaction: **You, too, were one of those confounded artist fellows 
^— why, you once went so far as to love a princess ! " 

The Princess. And that will make you happy? 

StrObel. Enormously! For what makes us happy, after 
all? A bit of happiness? Great heavens, no! Happiness 
wears out like an old glove. 

The FbiNCEsa. Well, then, what does? 

SmtaEL. Ah, how should I know ! Any kind of a dream — 
a fancy — a wish unfulfilled — a sorrow that we coddle — some 
nothing which suddenly becomes eveiything to us. I shall al- 
ways say to my pupils: *' Young men, if you want to be happy 
as long as you live, create gods for yourselves in your own image; 
these gods will take care of your happiness." 

The Princess. And what would the god be like that you 
would create? 

StrCbel. Would be? Is^ my dear young lady, ist A man 
of the world, a gentleman, well-bred, smiling, enjoying life — ^who 
looks out upon mankind from under bushy eyebrows, who knows 
Nietzsche and Stendhal by heart, and — {poinHng to hit 9kou] wbo 
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ian't down at the heeb — a god, in diort, worthy of my princess* 
I know perfectly weU that all my life long I shall never do any- 
thing but crawl around on the ground like an industrious ant, 
but I knowy too, that the god of my fancy will always take me 
by the collar when the proper moment comes and pull me up 
again into the clouds. Yes, up there I'm safe. And your god^ 
or rather your goddess — ^what would she look like? 

The Pbincsbb. [ThoughffuUy.] That's not easy to say. 
Ify goddess would be — a quiet, peaceful woman who would trea- 
sure a secret little joy like the apple of her eye, who would know 
nothing of the world except what she wanted to know, and who 
would have the strength to make her own choice when it pleased 
her. 

StkObxl. But that doesn't seem to me a particularly lofty 
aspiration, my dear young lady. 

Thb Pbincsss. Lofty as the heavens, my friend. 

StbObeu My princess would be of a different opinion. 

The Pbincsbs. Do you think so? 

Smtteix. For that's merely the ideal of every little country 



The FmNCEBS. Not her ideal — ^her daily life which she 
counts as naught. It is my ideal because I can never attain it. 

StbCbeu Oh, I say, my dear young girl ! It can't be aa bad 
as that! A young girl like you — so charming and — ^I don't 
want to be forward, but if I could only help you a bit ! 

The Pbzncebs. Have you got to be helping all the time? 
Before, it was only a cheap lunch, now it's actually 



StbCbel. Yes, yes, I'm an awful donkey, I know, but 

The Princbss. [SmUing.] Don't say any more about it, 

dear friend I I like you that way. 
. SrsteEU [Feeling oppressed by her euperiorUy,] Beally, you 

are an awfully strange person ! There's something about you 

that — ^that 

The Fbincbbs. Well? 
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STRtoEZi. I cftn't exactly define it. Tell me, weren't yoa 
wanting to go into the woods before ? It's so — so oppressive in 
here. 

The Pbincbbs. Oppressive ? I don't find it so at all — quite 
the contrary. 

StbObel. No, no — ^I'm restless. I don't know what — at all 
events, may I not escort you — ? One can chat more freely, one 

can express himself more openly — ^if one 

[Takes a deep breath. 

The Pbincbbb. [Smiling,] And you are leaving your far- 
away princess with such a light heart? 

SrRtaSL. [Careleisly.] Oh, she! She won't run away. 
She'll be sitting there to-morrow again — and the day after, too ! 

The Pbincebs. And so that b your great, undying love? 

StrMel. Yes, but when a girl like you comes across one's 
path 

Fbau v. Halldobf. [Hurrying in and then drawing badt in 
feigned aeUmiehment.] Oh ! 

Ln>DT AND MniiT. [Similarly.] Oh! 

StrCbbii. Well, ladies, didn't I tell you that you wouldn't 
find her? Princesses don't grow along the roadside like weeds ! 

Frau v. Halldobf. [Disregarding him — ceremonicudy.] The 
infinite happiness with which this glorious event fills our hearts 
must excuse in some measure the extraordinary breach of good 
manners which we are committing in daring to address Your 
Highness. But, as the fortunate subjects of Your Highness's 
most noble fianc6, we could not refrain from 

StrObel. Well, well! What's all this ? 

Fbau v. Halldobf. — ^from offering to our eagerly awaited 
sovereign a slight token of our future loyalty. Liddy ! Milly ! 
[LiDDT and Millt come forward, and, with low court bowa, t^er 
their bouquets.] My daughters respectfully present these few 
flowers to the illustrious 
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Srst^BEii. I beg your pardon, but who is doing the joking 

here, you or ? 

[F&AXT y. Brook enters. Thx Prikcebb, taken unawarest 
has retreated more and more helplessly toward the door 
at the left, undecided whether to take flight or remain* 
She greets the arrival of Fbau y. Bbook wUh a happy 
sigh cf relirf. 
Fbau v. Bbook. [Setferely.] Pardon me, ladies. Appar- 
ently you have not taken the proper steps toward being pre- 
sented to Her Highness. In matters of this sort one must first 
apply to me. I may be addressed every morning from eleven 
to twelve, and I shall be happy to consider your desires. 

Frau v. Halldorf. [WUh digniiy.] I and my children, ma- 
dame, were aware of the fact that we were acting contrary to the 
usual procedure; but the impulse of loyal hearts is guided by no 
rule. I shall be glad to avail myself of your — very kind invita- 
tion. 

[AU three go out with low curtsies to Thx Prikcebs. 

Frau v. Brook. What forwardness! But how could you 
come down without me? And what is that young man over 
there doing? Does he belong to those people? 

[Thb PRincebs shakes her head. STRtoSL, wiOund a 
vxjfdy goes to get his hat, which has been lying on a chair^ 
hows abruptly, and is about to lease. 

The Princebb. Oh, no ! That wouldn't be nice. Not that 
way 

Frau v. Brook. [Amassed.] What? What! Why, Your 
Highness ! 

The Princebb. Let me be, Eugenie. This young man and 
I have become far too good friends to part in such an unfriendly^ 
yes, almost hostile fashion. 

Frau v. Brook. Your Highness, I am very much 

The Princebb. [7*0 STRt^BEL.] You and I will certainly re- 
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member this hour with great pleasure, and I thank you for it 
with all my heart. If I only had a rose with me, so as to 
give you your dear wish ! Eugenie, haven't we any roses with 
us? 

Tbaxj v. Brook. Your Highness, I am very much 

The Puncebs. [Examining hentff and searddng among the 
fOMf.] Well, howare wegoxog tomAnageit? 

SmteXL. I most humbly thank — ^your Highness — ^for the 
kind intention. 

The PsmcEBa. No, no— wait! [Her glanee fdtte upon the 
hoi tohidi »he is hoiding in her hand-^ieith a sudden ihoughi.] I 
have it ! But don't think that I'm joking. And well have to 
do without scissors ! [She tears one qf the roses from the haL] I 
don't know whether there are just twenty — [Holding out one 
of the roses to Mm.] Well ? This rose has the merit of being just 
as real as the sentiment of which we were speaking before — and 
just as unfading. 

StbObel. Is this — ^tobe — ^my punishment? (TsBl^aKcaBB 
smilingly shakes her head.] Or does your Highness mean by it 
that only the Unreal never fades ? 

The Psincxbb. That's exactly what I mean — because the 
Unreal must always dwell in the imagination. 

SrsteXL. So that's it I Just as it is only the/or^aiMqr prin- 
oesses who are always near to us. 

Frau v. Bbook. Permit me to remark. Your Highness— 
that it is high time 

The Princbbb. As you see, those who are near must huiry 
away. [Offering him the rose again.] Well? 

STBtoEL. [Is about to take U, but lets his hand fall.] With 
the far-away princess there — [pointing down] it would have been 
iu harmony, but with the — [Shakes his head, then sqfdy and 
with emotion.] No, thanks— I'd rather not 

[He bows and goes ouL 

Tbe PuNcasa. [Smiling pensiodyt throws away the arii' 
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fidaX /biMT.] Fm going to ask my fianc^ to let me send him a 



Fbau ▼. Bbook. Your Highness, I am ^ery much — sur- 
prised! 

Ths Pbincbbb. Well, I told you that I wasn't sleepy. 
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AUGUST STRINDBER6 

August Stiindberg, Sweden's foremost dramatist, was bom 
at Stockholm in 1849. He attended the University of Upsala 
but did not graduate. In 1872 he wrote Mcuier Olafy which 
was for six years steadily refused by managers. When it did 
appear it inaugurated the Swedish dramatic renascence. By 
turns Strindberg was schoolmaster, journalist, dramatist, writer 
of scientific and political treatises, and writer of short stories. 
In 1883 he left Sweden and travelled extensively in Denmark* 
Germany, France, and Italy. He died in 1912. 

As a dramatist Strindberg's chief strength lies not so much 
in dramatic technique as it does in his trenchant and searching 
power of analysis of the human mind. His chief plays are very 
exact and narrow views of the feminine soul. Some of his own 
domestic bitterness finds expression in the feminine studies in 
his plays. He is very fond of showing the power of one char- 
acter over another. 

His important one-act plays are The Outtaw, Countess Jtdie, 
Creditors, Pariah, Facing Death, and The Stronger. The Stronger 
has a dramatic intensity that few plays posA^. Though but 
one character speaks, the souls of three are skilfully laid bare. 



PERSONS 

Mbs. X., an adreas, married 
MiBS Y., an adreast 



TMB STRONGER* 

SCENE: A earner qf a ladies* reHiwranl; two inuitttaile8 0^ 
iron, a eofa covered wUh red pluak, and a few 



Mas. X. eniera, dreeeed in hat and winter ooatt and oarrying a 

prdty Jafpaneee haeket on her amu 
MiBS Y. hae in front of her a partly emptied boUle qf beer; ahe ie 

reading an Htuetrated weekly, and every now and then ahe em* 

changes it for a new one, 

Mbs. X. Welly how do, Milliel Here you are atting on 
Christmas Eve, as looely as a poor bachelor. 

MiBS Y. looka ftp from the paper for a moment, nods, and 
resumes her reading. 
Mb8. X. Really, I feel sorry to find you like this — alone — 
alone in a restaurant, and on Christnuis Eve of all times. It 
makes me as sad as when I saw a wedding party at Paris once in 
a restaurant — ^the bride was reading a comic paper and the 
groom was playing billiards with the witnesses. Ugh, when it 
begms that way, I thought, how will it end? Think of it, play- 
ing billiards on his wedding day! Yes, and you're going to say 
that she was reading a comic paper — ^that's a different case^ my 
dear. 

[A waitress brings a cup qf chocolate, places it Ufore Mas. 
X., and disappears again, 
Mas. X. [Sips a few spoonftds; opens the basket and displays 
a number of Christmas presents.] See what I've bought for my 

^ Copyiight, 1912, by Charies Scribner's Sons. AU ri^ts reserved. 
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tots. [Pieka vp a doU.] What do you tliink of this? Lisa is 
to have it. She can roll her eyes and twist her head, do yoa 
see? Fine;, is it not? And here's a cork pistol for Cari. 

[Loada the piM and pops U at Mms Y. Mms Y. siarU 
as tf frightened. 
Mas. X, Did I seare you? Why, ^oxt didn't fear I was 
going to shoot you» did you? Beally» I didn't think you could 
believe that of me. If yon were to shoot me — ^weD» that wouldn't 
surprise me the least Fve got in your way once» and I know 
you'll never forget it — but I couldn't help it. You still think I 
Sitrigued you away from the Boyal Theatre, and I didnt do 
anything of the kind — although you think so. But it doesn't 
matter what I say, of course — you believe it was I just the 
jame. [PidU out a pair cf embroidered sltppere.] Well, these are 
for my hubby — ^tulips — ^I've embroidered them myself. H'm ! 
— ^I hate tulips — and he must have them on everything. 

[MsBB Y. Iboka up from the paper with an exprenion qf 
mingled saroaam and curiosity, 
Mas. X. [Puts a hand in each slipper.] Just see what small 
feet Bob has. See? And you should see him walk — elegant I 
Of course, you've never seen him in slippers. 
IMiBA Y. laitghs aloud. 
Mas. X. Look here — ^here he comes. 

[Makes Ae slippers walk across the table. Miss Y. laughs 
again. 
Mas. X. Then he gets angry, and he stamps his foot just 
like this: ''Blame that cook who can't learn how to make coffee." 
Or: "The idiot — ^now that girl has forgotten to fix my study 
lamp again." Then there is a draught through the floor and 
his feet get cold. '*Gee, but it's freezing, and those blanked 
idiots don't even know enough to keep the house warm." 

[She rubs the sole of one slipper against the instep of the 
o^er. Miss Y. breaks into prolonged laughter. 
Mrs. X. And then he comes home and has to hunt for his 
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slippers — Mary hua pushed them under the bureau. We]I» per- 
haps it is not right to be making fun of one's own husband. 
He's pretty good for all that — a real dear little hubby, that's 
what he is. You shouM have such a husband— "what are you 
hiu^iing at? Can't you tdl? Then, you see» I know he is 
faithful. Yes, I know, fbr he has fxM me himself—what in the 
worid makes you gig^ hke that? That nasty Betty tried to 
get him away from me while I was on the road. Can you think 
of anything more infamous? [Panse.] But Fd have scratched 
the eyes out of her face, that's what Fd have done, if I had been 
at home when she tried it. [Pauae.] Fm glad Bob told me all 
about it, so I didn't have to hear it first from somebody else. 
[Paute.] And, just think of it, Betty was not the only one I X 
don't know why it is, but all women seem to be craasy after my 
husband. It must be because th^y imagine his government 
position gives him something to say about the engagements. 
PerhajM you've tried it yourself— you may have set your traps 
for him, too? Yes, I don't trust you very far — but I know he 
never cared for you — and then I have been thinking you rather 
had a grudge against him. 

[Potitf . They look ai each oOier in an embarrassed manner, 

Mss. X. Amelia, spend the evening with us, won't you? 
Just to show that you are not angry — ^not with me, at least. I 
cannot tell exactly why, but it seems so awfully unpleasant to 
have you — ^you — ^for an enemy. Perhaps because I got in your 
way that time [ratteniando] or — I don't know — really, I don't 

know at all "* 

[Paitae, Mas Y. gazes searckingly ai Mbs. X. 

Mbs. X. [Thottffhtftdly.] It was so peculiar, the way our 
acquaintance^why, I was afraid of you when I first met you; 
so afraid that I did not dare to let you out of sight. It didn't 
matter where I tried to go — ^I always found myself near you. I 
didn't have the courage to be your enemy^-rand so I became your 
friend. But there was always something discordant in the air 
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when you called at our home, for I saw that my husband didn't 
like you — and it annoyed me — just as it does when a dresa 
won't fit. Fve tried my veiy best to make him appear friendly 
to you at least, but I oouldn't move him — not until you woe 
engaged. Then you two became such fast friends that it almost 
looked as if you had not dared to show your real feelings before, 
irhen it was not safe — and later^-let me see, now ! I didn't get 
jealous — strange, was it not? And I remember the baptism — 
you were acting as godmother, and I made him kiss you — and 
he did, but both of you looked terribly embarrassed — that is, I 
didn't think of it then — or afterwards, even — ^I never thought of 
it — ^till — nowt [Bun imipvUwdy.] Why don't you say some- 
thing? You have not uttered a single word all this time. 
You've just let me go on talking. You've been sitting there 
staring at me only, and your eyes have drawn out of me all 
these thoughts which were lying in me like silk in a cocoon — 
thoughts— bad thoughts maybe-rlet me think. Why did you 
break your engagement? Why have you never called on us 
afterward ? Why don't you want to be with us to-night? 
\Nbaa Y. makes a motum as if intending to speak. 
Bias. X. No, you don't need to say anything at all. All is 
dear to me now. So, that's the reason of it all. Yes, yes! 
Everything fits together now. Shame on you I I don't wsiiflb 
sit at the same table with yon^lMoees her things to another table*] 
That's why I must put those hateful tulips on his slippers — be- 
cause you love them. [Throws the dippers on the floor.] That's 
why we have to spend the summer in the mountains — because 
you can't bear the salt smell of the ocean; that's why my boy 
had to be called Esldl — because that was your father's name^ 
that's why I had to wear your color, and read your books, and 
eat your favorite dishes, and drink your drinks — ^this chocolate, 
for instance; that's why — great heavens I — ^it's terrible to think 
of it — ^it's terrible ! Everjrthing was forced on me by you — even 
your passions. Your soul bored itself into mine as a worm into 
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«a apple, and it ate and ate and burrowed and burrowed, till 
nothing was left but the outside shell and a little black dust. I 
wanted to run away from you, but I couldn't. You were always 
on hand like a snake, with your black eyes, to charm me — ^I felt 
how my wings beat the air only to drag me down — ^I was in the 
water with my feet tied together, and the harder I worked with 
my arms, the further down I went — down, down, till I sank to 
the bottom, where you lay in wait like a monster crab to catch 
me with your claws — and now I'm there! Shame on yon! 
Hov I- hate you, hate you, hate you I But you, you just sit 
there, silent and calm and indifferent, whether the moon is new 
or full; whether it's Christmas or mid-summer; whether other 
people are happy or unhappy. You are incapable of hatred 
and you don't know how to love. JLB-tkua^- v^hout of a mouse- 
h«lei-yoti are sitting there* You can't drag your prey out, and 
you can't pursue it, but you can outwait it. Here you sit in 
this comer — do you know they've nicknamed it "the mouse- 
trap" on your account? Here you read the papers to see if 
anybody is in trouble, or if anybody is about to be discharged 
from the theatre. Here you watch your victims and calculate 
your chances and take your tributes. Poor Amelia! Do you 
know, I pity you all the same, for I know you are unhappy — 
unhappy as one who has been wounded, and malicious because 
yon are wounded. I ought to be angry with you, but really I 
can't — ^you are so small, aftes^alljtf rf M to D eb , 't^ h y, that 
fioeajQpt botherifie'ui the least. What does it matter to me, 
anyhow? If you or somebody else taught me to drink chocolate 
— what of that? [Takes a spoo^ftd qf chocolate; then, eenien- 
tiously.] They say chocolate is very wholesome. And if I have 
learned from you how to dress — iani mieuxl — ^it has only given 
me a stronger hold on my husband — and you have lost where I 
have gained. Yesi judging by several signs, I think you have 
lost him already. Qf course, you meant me to hnak, with him 
you did, and as you are now regrettin^r^but, you see, / 
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never wouM do that. It wouldn't do to be naiTOw-mbided, 
ybt> fcaow, -And why a!iiMtrf"'l^tih^ only what nobody dse 
wants? Perhnpfli, aftar^allrl am the^ atlwnger now. You never 
got anythmg from me; you merely gave — and thus happened to 
me what happened to the thief — I had wiiat you missed when 
youwcJceup. Hi riv^ ii f liitfi4f i a n y othfT waj Lthftti in your handj 
eveiything-pKHRod worChlesaanduselesi;? You were never able 
ixrteep a man's love, inspiteof your tnl^aod your passions — 
and I could; you could never leam the artrof Uviag from tke 
books— «s I learned it; you bore no Kttle Eskil, ^^^'^^^''g^ that 
was your father's name. Ami ir liy Jo yuu ke e p silent n lways 
and everywhere — silent, ever silent? I used to ffimk'lriRfas 
because you wece so strong; and majlxs'tili^'ilimpl^ Willi was 
you never had inything to say btuiUJJI^ you were unable to 
thmk f * [Riaea ami pi^ up the dippera.] Tm going home now 
— ^I'U take the tulips with me — ^your tulips. You couldn't learn 
anything from otho^; yon couldn't bend — and so you broke like 
a dry stem'— and I didn't. Thank you, Amelia, for all your in- 
structions. I thank you that you have taught me how to love 
my husband. Now I'm going home — to him ! [ExiL 

CUBTAEN 
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